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Weston’s 
Ledger Paper 


| A little higher priced than other makes, 
but its superior qualities justify 
. the additional expenditure. 


Mills at DALTON, MASS. 








BYRON WESTON CO. 


DALTON, 4444 #@ MASS. Our SELLING AGENTS in CHICAGO 











BRADNER SMITH é Co. 








C. B. Prescott, Treas. 
T. Henry Spencer, Asst. Treas. ‘ y CO- 
pape! Manufacturers of 
Chemically Pure 
all¢ PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


For He sang Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


bolpoke, Mass., 5.$. A. 








**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1901°’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 


**Commercial Bond 1901’ 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’”’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1901”"’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
**Commercial Linen Ledger’ ee: all ae 
“Our Ledger”’ 


**French Linen,’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove oaee 
The Foremost ms No. 1 


“Old Sandies. Linen and Bon 
Standard for Fine = STE Work 


“Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
: The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 


**Old Valley Mills 1901’ Extra-superfine 


“Valley Paper Ce. puaertias 
As good as the best 


( **Valley Forge’’ Flats Extra-fine quality 





THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY! AND 
UNIFORMITY: SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE G@ BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bide, 
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Ou Berkshire [Pills 


Established 1801 











FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 
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These Papers recomniend themselves ~ 
as unexcelled for ‘Correspondence, : 
business or pleasure, and for Legal ¢ 
Blanks and Important Documents. . 
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EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 3 





(SIE a heal er sfe e phchedaint et hl eet 


Manufactured by 


Old Berkshire Mills Zo, 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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FOR SPRING BOOKLETS. 


Half-Tone Cuts. 









Line Cuts, 


<i Ecc SHELL Book, 5¢ Ib. Lustro ENAMEL 84¢4Ib. 
KREMLIN COVER, 12¢ Ib. EMPRESS COVER 1(2%¢Ib. 
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When you have to 
decide hetween 
several kinds, order 


BUTLER °- BRANDS 
and UN 710 
I18SKh. 





UNSURPASSED 


ESTABLISHED 
1901. 


1844. 


J.W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 


212 To 218 MONROE SrT., 
CHICAGO. 
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Your Pay-Roll is 
Padded ! 


If convinced that your pay-roll was being dishonestly padded, 


you would take instant action. 
Any pay-roll which is larger than necessary to accomplish 


the desired result is padded, and weakens the employer’s 

position in the race of competition. 

Sim ] ex The financial result is exactly the same whether the padding 
p is the result of another’s dishonesty or your own neglect 

One- and thoughtlessness. 

Any publisher who continues hand composition when the 

Man SIMPLEX will cut the cost of such composition in two, 

has a padded pay-roll. 

Ty pe Why not take “instant action” and immediately order the 


S ett er SIMPLEX? Part of the pay-roll padding it removes 
will meet the easy monthly payments, and the balance 
will be extra profits which you are simply wasting now. 


“THE PROOF OF THE PADDING 
ITS IN CHEWING THE FACTS.’’ 
Let us send you letters from a lot of publishers showing how 
much padding they have squeezed out of their pay-rolls 
with the SIMPLEX. 

















THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


Herbert L. Baker, General Manager 
200 MONROE ST., CHICAGO 150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
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Three-Color Work and 
an Increased Product 


There is a growing demand for color work in printing. Color work 
demands accurate register not only of the sheet with the grippers, Sz 
between bed and cylinder. 

There is also a growing demand for an increased product; but in 
color work, register and product must go hand in hand. 


Of all the two-revolution presses offered to the trade the **Century”’ 


obtained. 

In offices where the ‘*‘Century”’ is not used, goo to 1,000 an hour is the 
highest speed at which you will find high-grade three-color work being run. 

Why? Because the three-color printer will tell you he cax no/ get the 
necessary accurate results at a higher speed. He may not be aware of it, 
but the fault lies wholly in the construction of the press he operates. 

Place a **Century”’ alongside of any two-revolution press (size for 


size) now running upon high-grade three-color work at goo or 1,000 an 





hour, and under the same conditions the ‘*Century”’ will produce that 


work faster by 300 to 4oo an hour and with more accurate results. 


The Reasons Why: 
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(1). The **Century” is the only two-revolution press possessing 
Radially Closing Grippers with Instantaneous Front Guide Action. 

(2). The **Century” is the only two-revolution press whose bed 
and cylinder are locked together by an Immovable Continuous Rack 


and Gear throughout the entire printing stroke, 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
15 Tudor Street, E.C., LONDON ote 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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Guaranteed Speed 5,000 Net per Hour. 
Entirely Automatic. 
Feeds Separate Sheets. 


Takes anything from French Folio to Nine- Point 
Cardboard. 


( Tissue Paper, Gummed Paper and Coated Book excepted. ) 





Largest Form 
14X17 
~~ oe 2) iz . Sem 
Largest Sheet i. fA in) 
15 x 18 ‘ hi’ 


OLOSGLO©) THE HARRIS ROTARY SHEET-FEED, the newest 
acon ‘|| of our novel creations, appeals to every printer who is 
Our “Little Wonder” | | sufficiently up to date to know that to stay in any manu- 
Cardand Envelope | | facturing business one MUST adopt automatic machinery, 


Press and our Auto- ||| if such machinery isto be had. «© « #« 2 s @ 9 # 
matic Carton Press are 
| FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


considered the money- __ ||| 


eskes of he watz. THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 
OLOSOLO) === NILES, OHIO ——— 
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Makers of 
Letterpress, 
Steelplate, 

Copperplate, and 
Lithographers’ 
ewatvs 
Dry Colors, 
Varnishes, 
Oils and Dryers. 











IMPORTERS 
OF LITHOGRAPHIC 








Ault @ 
| Wiborg Co. 


At 








STONES, SUPPLIES, 
and BRONZES. 

















InKksa 


Cincinnati, 
New York, 


Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
London. 
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The Golding Jobber 


The Largest Results with 








the Least Expense 








is what the GOLDING JOBBER is guaranteed to give you in your pressroom. It 
gives you a larger product with less time and labor than you are laying out on 
your crank action presses now. It gives you a larger product because it runs faster 
and CAN BE FED while running faster than any crank-action press ever made. It 
saves you time in making ready. It saves you time in washing up. It saves you 
time in adjusting the ink supply. It can be run at its highest speed for twenty- 
four hours in every day and keep it up every day in the 

year and do a higher grade of work than you can do 

on crank action presses. 


The Greatest Impressional Strength 
The Highest Mechanical Speed 
The Longest Feeding Dwell 
Duplex or Double Distribution 
The Shortest Known Make-Ready 
With a Continuous Operation Je 




















Two GOLDING JOBBERS will do the work of three 
crank-action presses. Our customers are willing to prove 
it to you. You can not afford to pass this offer without thoroughly investigating it. 
Let us place you in communication with parties in your territory who know whereof 
they speak. You can not afford to pay three men for work it only takes two to do. 
Neither can you afford to keep three presses where it only takes two. You are 
simply throwing away time and money. You are losing profits. Write our nearest 
store for literature and references, 


ECCENTRIC THROW-OFF. 


ARE YOU GETTING OUR MONTHLY CIRCULARS? 


GOLDING & CO. 


BOSTON, 183 Fort Hill S " inti 
tg gga gua Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Tools 


PHILADELPHIA, 1004 Arch St. and Materials. 
CHICAGO, 167-169 Fifth Ave. 
ape SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES AND CIRCULARS. 
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Seybold 
Duplex Trimmer 




































Why Do 
not let you 
your realize 
operator what 
double trimming 
his two 
output edges 
in at 
trim- once 
ming ? means ? 


? 






It means Teo Cuts to trim Four 
Sides with only one turn 
of the table 






Paper Cutters 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK 














e The Capital is designed to meet the most exacting requirements of those who wish a capable cutter with HAND 
Ghe apita CLAMP ONLY. It possesses the Seybold rotary mechanism for pulling down the knife, with speed and 
power, and cuts a full load of any paper material, from tissue to quarter-inch tar board. 





The Holyoke is a reliable, automatic clamp cutter; it is no respecter of paper—tissue or tar board fare alike 
Ghe 0 yo e Once under THERE IS NO SLIP. Add to this a speed of thirty cuts a minute, with no noise, and 
the result isa CUTTER of enormous power and capacity. 





The Monarch is a combined automatic and hand clamp cutter, the shifting of a lever effects the change. They 
Ghe onarc have set a new pace in cutting records, and stand for less machinery and more output. They are massively 
built, and the working parts are of steel, few and simple, and cut accurately all kinds of stock at all times. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CoO. 


Main Office and Factory... DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


8 and 10 Reade Street, NEW YORK 312 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
Patentees and Builders of 


High-grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers and Paper Mills 
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To Let Consumers Know 


That you supply the highest grades of stationery and 
printing on the highest grades of paper will bring you the class of 
trade that demands the best, and will pay an extra price to get it. 

You are a specialist in high grade printing ; we are specialists 
in high grade Bond paper, and OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND is 
our highest grade product. 

The Combination of your speciality and ours will add to 
your wealth (and incidentally to ours) if the consumer knows 
just where to find the combination. 

We have a plan by which we can help you to tell him. 


Write us, and we will tell you about it. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER Co. Sournh Haptey Fats, Mass. 





A. Srorrs & Bement Co., Boston Cincinnat1Corpace&Paper Scarrr & O’Connor Co., 


. Co, Cincinnati Dallas and Houston, Texas 
Epwarp J. Merriam Co., New York . 
Dresskeit.-Jure Paper Co., Wricut, Barrert & Stitwewt Co., St. Paul 


Atiinc & Cory, Rochester | 
. . . 
Minneapouis Paper Co., Minneapolis 


R. H. Txompson, Buffalo Crescent Paper Co., 


Irwin N. Mecarcert & Co., Philadelphia Indianapolis 


Brapner SmitrH & Co., 
Chicago 
Cuartes A. Smitru Co., Pittsburgh : ‘ =! Biaxe, McFatt Co., Portland, Ore. 

F. O. Sawyer Paper Co., 


Union Paper & Twine Co., Cleveland Saint Louis American Paper Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Western Paper Co., Omaha 


Brake, Morritt & Towne, 


McDonatp & Fisner, Baltimore San Francisco and Los Angeles 





L. S. Dixon & Co., +S rsa i Ga > Ss My Brown Brorners, 
MANS D Hi 


Liverpool yraiee © aH TOW PLA TW< Toronto 


.< . Y ta 
ANSE OAT NO SR CR Ta =) 


BEN). FRANKLIN 
PHILADELPHIA t 
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The Western Printer Aprii 15th 





Illustration in WesTern PrinTER (reduced ) 
From an etching by Appian. 


Morgan Shepard writes on Art in Bookbinding, and reproductions of 
famous bindings done by Cobden-Sanderson, Zaehnsdorf, Tout, Riviere of England 
and Otto Zahn of America make intelligent appreciation possible. 

System in the Printing-Office is a practical article by Edward D. Taylor. 
This discusses methods of keeping time on jobs, and is illustrated with different time 
tickets, and so on. 

H. R. Plomer writes of Caxton, the Father of Printing in England, and 
illustrates it with reproductions of his works. A delightful article about printing in 
the fifteenth century. 

The first apprentice who ever graduated from the famous Riverside Press tells 
the story of his apprenticeship. William M. Cubery tells of these trials and joys 
of over fifty years ago. 

Wallace Irwin contributes another of his humorous poems fully illustrated by 
Igoe, the caricaturist. It is a love story in printers’ jargon. 

Another article dealing with the treatment of employees by Henry Huntly 
Taylor, more examples of display composition by J. H. Nash, and a record of 
events just passed in straight, clear English by the Editor, suggestion and criticism 
worth reading. 

A portrait of Otto Zahn and other illustrations and articles complete a notable issue. 


50 cents a year; 15 cents a copy 


Single Copies for Sale by 


American News Company in New York 





Tue WeEsTERN PRINTER 1S a quarterly magazine of 


New England News Company in Boston 
Central News Company in Philadelphia i bs zs - 
The Western News Company in Chicago printing and its allied trades started January 1 5th. 
Baltimore News Company in Baltimore , 

Cincinnati News Company in Cincinnati © Sixteen more pages of reading matter now added. 
St. Louis News Company in St. Louis 
Southwest News Company in Kansas City 


The Stanley-Taylor Co., Publishers 


424 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California 
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Ghe Peerless Perforator 


T is distinguished for rapidity and per- 
fection of its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high rate of speed, 
and is adjustable to a wide range in the 
thickness of the stock it will perforate. 
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| SELLING AGENTS 
F.C. FULLER & CO., . ; . New York, N.Y. 
GANE BROS. & CO., . ‘ . a Chicago, Ml. 
T. W.& C.B. SHERIDAN, . ; 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. | 
GANE BROS.&CO., . : : St. Louis, Mo. 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO., : Toronto, Om. | 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN, . ; London, Eng. 
W.C. HORNE & SONS, Ltd., 
JOHN HADDON & CO., k ‘ x ae 
S. KOCHANSKI, : f ; . Berlin, Germany. 
MIDDOWS BROS., . ‘ : . Sydney, N.S. W. 
LOUIS L. LOMER, ‘ Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 





Manufactured by 


A. G. Burton’s Son 


E. C. FULLER © CO., 26 Reade St., NEW YORK, 42 to 48 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL 





Sole Eastern Agents. UW. 6. A. 


Challenge 
Machinery 


FOR SALE BY 


American Type 


Founders Company 
AT ALL ITS BRANCHES 








~ 














For List of Branches See Inland Printer Directory. 


\. SET_IN POST OLD STYLE NO. 2 , 
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THESE INKS 
ARE THE 


Standards 





ADOPTED 

BY THE 
LEADING 
PRINTERS 
OF 

THE WORLD. 





THE STANDARD PRINTING INK CoO. 


And other 
Sole High-grade 
Manufacturers of Black and Colored 
Printing Inks 


69-71 Plymouth Place CINCINNATI, OHIO 

We Lead, Others Follow! 5° 5» 5» 
AAA Frve Mears of Success 

Ghe 

Notseless Disc 






























ts 


S one of the improvements that have made the CHALLENGE 
GORDON press so popular. Is it any wonder? Every work- 
ing part made of steel; indestructible, positive and as 

noiseless as a sewing machine. Our large, single-plate ink 
disc has no grooves to harbor dirt, consequently no mixing 
of colors. Printers rightly call it the 


20th Century Job Press 


There are other improvements which you should know of. Send 
for our netw illustrated pamphlet—tells all about them. 











Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE— sn 
MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. ALL DEALERS SELL THEM. 
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The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 


29 Warren Street, New York 








WZ W7 Vay a 
328 Dearborn Street WV- 135 South Fifth Street 
Chicago Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GIANT BRONZING MACHIN P 


SIZE, .. 48x 65 





















Write 
for 
Catalogue 








NO WORM OR BRONZING PADS 


WILL GIVE BETTER BRONZE DISTRIBUTION BY FAR SIMPLER METHOD 


We build all sizes of Bronzing Machines on same principle 





Dusting Machines Roughing Machines 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


negate IN KS $ BSSNERs 


All Lithographic Supplies, all Photo- Engravers’ Supplies, and MACHINERY 


























SEND FOR SAMPLES 


RAG {2 


MERCHANDISE 
ENVELOPES 


‘*Man wants but little here belo 
The statement causes mirth; 

It must have been in early tim 
For now he wants the earth 


We don’t want the 
BUT — 


We do want some of you 
If you are using our g 
want you to use more; i 
not using them let us ha¥Vt 1 (ea J 
of your trade. You will be glory, and if you ap — 


pleased. So will we. preciate good paper 
and printing they will interest you. We 


shall be pleased to send them upon 


Buffalo Printing InK Works request. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


We do not sell to parties without good commercial standing 
or who can not furnish satisfactory references. 


ONCE A BUFFALO Ghe Paper Mills’ Company 


Ink User, always a Buffalo InK User. No change. 215 WABASH AVENUE vg vg CHICAGO 


Sr ee APE TYPOGRAPHIC == 
aa NUMBERING MACHINE 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, | to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 


Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
PAT. SARCH , 1900. printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
caine Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


Oe Bee Ge Oe Gee Ger Ge Ger GerGorGer@ 


ize 143 x % inch. H 
Type High. * 
Made entirely from 
Steel and tully $ 
$ 

? 

é 


automatic 


BeOS Oe er Oe-OrrOrry 


109921909 9s Os 9s-Oe r+ 


y Parent D, We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, but only recently entered 

the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the other mac hine ‘s of this kind, have 

paieieiss produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of goods, and feel sure 
parer Ti TLE that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the e ffort. 


CunpanteeO 
NEW york. NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 









ONNESEN SISTERS 


ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS 


onnesen Models 


With these famous models at our command, 
we can illustrate any idea successfully & & 


HE accompanying illustration, made from a 
‘*Tonnesen Model,’’ was used in a pamphlet 
‘fA Ray of Light,’’ issued by R. Pretzinger & 
Dayton, Ohio, to advertise their Catarrh Balm, 
is shown by their courtesy. If you wish an 
al and attractive picture to advertise any line of 


$, Write us. 
P 


DVERTISING 
ESIGNS £4 & 


E make a specialty of posing our famous 

models for Advertising Designs suitable for 

any business, or for book illustrations, posters, 
lars, hangers, show cards, cover designs, etc. 
sriginate special art designs for printers, lithog- 
rs, advertisers and others, and sell negatives with 
xclusive right to use same. Correspondence 
ed. 


DNNESEN SISTERS 


ICE TONNESEN CLARA TONNESEN-KIRKPATRICK 


south 322 1301 Michigan Ave., Chicago 





ALWAYS IN STOCK tiistifs%ee 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES  omectony 


Chandler & Price 
Presses."*Paper Cutters 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 
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GRAND PRIX 
Paris Exposition 


ON BOTH 
Presses and Paper Cutters 
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No comments 
are necessary 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE PRESS 





















= "qj Chandler G&G Price 


products are well — | 
and favorably Known “ —4 
the world over #* # # 


WIE build Presses, Paper Cutters, Mitering 
Machines, Lead and Rule Cutters, Proof 
ESS] Presses, Hand Job Presses, Composing 
Sticks, Shooting Sticks, Iron Side Sticks, etc. 
When purchasing a machine or small tool 
always ask for the C. & P. make. dd dada 












The Chandler & Price Company 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Printing Machinery 






CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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BETTER THAN EVER FOR THE PRINTER’S USE. 






@ 
WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 






@ 
WEBSTER'S 


‘tet EDITION WE BRST ER’S eEnition 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


NfYoushoat. £59,000 Additional Words 12ii%%i.322° 
















(Hi INLAND PRINTER says: The new century requires a new dictionary, and the progressive publishers of the good old time- -honored * ‘Webster’ $s 
Unabridged " have brought out a new edition of the grand * International’ to meet its requirements—and have done it well. * * The 
International is the dictionary for printers, indispensable alike in the office and the proofroom, for the exalted 

position | of its editor-in-chief, Dr. Harris, makes it quasi-official.— December, 1900. 
We also publish WEBSTER’ Ss COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY, with a Scottish Glossary, ete. 
“First- class i in que ality, second-ciass in size. "— NICHOLAS Mu RRAY BUTLER. 
Full ates ulars, with specimen pag é ° 
etc both books, sent on arpite atic mn. 6. Ge MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 














Paper Buying for Printers 








Go Buy Your Paper Right 


Buy it in the largest markets —carefully search the whole field of supply — combine 
orders to make inducements to the mills for lowest prices. 

YOU CAN’T DO THIS, because it takes too much time—it is too much 
trouble —it would cost you too much—and it needs co-operation from others to 
secure the quantity which is the inducement necessary to get the lowest prices. 

We can do all this for you. When we have searched the market once we have 
done it not only for you, but for many. We are continually exploring the whole field 
of supply, constantly in touch with the jobbers and mills, and make it our business to 
know where the best advantages are to be secured. Your orders are combined with 
others and the increased quantity reduces the cost of manufacturing and selling, and 
favorably affects prices. 

Our charges or commissions are small—an inducement to do business our 
way. We would be glad to write you more about it. 








M.S. BULKLEY, 309 Broadway, New York 


A Full Lis st a Lf Western Agents 
Ss “rnd chu rp . Sigmund Ullman Co. 




















Folding Machines. 
Printing Inks. 
Progress Stitchers. ss n nee 
Full line carried in stock. 
























McGreal Combination 
Printers’ Chase, Telephone... 


New Ribbon- Face Harrison 


sain 121° 











Dealers in 







Leads, Slugs, 
Metal Furniture, 


Quoins, Galleys, 
Dearborn St. Patent Blocks, 


CHICAGO I, 



















Selling Agents of 



















Steel Type. 


Cutters, Embossers, 
Job Presses, 
Perforators, 4 O t 
ur customers say we 
Punching Machines, u lirs give better service than 
etc., etc. they get elsewhere. 


















































































































A very important consideration in type buying is the 
quality of the material. Quality in type means not 
only longer life, but greater lightness as well. And 
the longer type remains in good condition the less fre- 
quently will the printer be called upon to replace it with 
new; the lighter the type the greater the number of 
pieces contained in a pound. 


Superior Copper-Mixed is the hardest. toughest. 
lightest, and most durable type; none but the purest 
and most costly metals, combined from a formula 
known only to ourselves, enter into it. 


Remember that the quality, quantity and price of 
our Superior Gopper-Mixed Type are right: and that our 
Uniform-Line Type is sold at no advance: that all fonts 
are correctly proportioned: that economy demands the 
purchase of Superior GCopper-Mixed. 


FOR SALE BY-—St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Great Western 
Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo.; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, D. C.; Great Western Type Foundry, 
Omaha, Neb.; Nicklin’s Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles, Ca!l.; Pacific 
Printers Supply House, Seattle, Wash.; F. Wesel Manufacturing Co., New York, 
N. Y.; R. W. Hartnett & Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; Miller & Richard, Toronto, 
Ontario; E. C. Palmer & Co., New Orleans, La. 
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Barnhart Bros. @ Spindler : 
Type-Founders and Electrotypers 4 

183 to 187 Monroe , Street, Chicago, mL. : 
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THE OPTIMVS 


Perfect Register 
Unyielding Impression 
Faster than the feeder 
Stays for a generation 


THE OPTIMVS 


Every desirable point that should enter into the 
construction of a press for a range of work between 
the most exacting and the ordinary; that will enable 
you to meet competition and print at a profit the 
finest three-color half-tone or a poster, is possessed by 


rTHE OPTIMVS 






































BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS M’F’G CO. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. NEW LONDON, CONN. 
JOHN HADDON QQ CO., London, England, Agents 








BARNHART BROS. @ SPINDLER 


General Western Agents 


Nos. 183 to 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


For Sale by Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Je se St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Great @estern Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska. 3+» 3° 
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%2 TATUM & & 
PAPER PUNCHES 







E are prepared to 
fill all of the re- 


a 
vu. 
) 


Ce, a. ww eae oO 

quirements of the 
BF FFFFFFPS \ trade for work 
lin iti i upon catalogues, calendars, 
booklets, loose-leaf ledger 
and order systems, card in- 
dexes, labels, etc.; everything, 
in fact, where the punching 
and shaping of paper is 
necessary. 

Our several devices range 
from small, single-hole sheet- 
metal appliances for office 
use to power machines of 
750 pounds weight, capable 
of punching 20 holes at a 
time through varying thick- 
Steam Power Adjustable Punch, $200. nesses of paper, depending 
upon the size of the hole and 
nicety of the work required. 

The mechanical features of our punches are recognized as superior to 
others; their simplicity excites comment and the workmanship is held to a 
very high standard. If you are interested in the punching of paper of any 
kind we should like to hear from you, especially if you have unusual 
requirements. 























































HAVE YOU HAD OUR READING MATTER? WRITE FOR IT. 






THE SAM’L C. TATUM CoO. 


414 West Water Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ONLY TWO 


BB Bw 


Remember that there are only two 
grades of type, INLAND type and 
the other Kind. aIf you are not sat- 
isfied to jog along with the second 
or third best—if you want the BEST, 
you must buy the product of the 


INLAND 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


SAINT LOUIS—CHICAGO 
BH Bw 


The body of this advertisement is set in our Light-Face 
Blanchard, the latest addition to this interesting family. All 
sizes, from 6-Point to 60-Point, inclusive, will be ready early 
in April. It is just the thing for artistic booKlet and circular 
work, and can be used in connection with the Blanchard, 
Condensed Blanchard and Blanchard Italic to advantage. 
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B 6 vt Printing 
Plates | 


from a 


lerfect Engraving 


Plant 











x 
Distinctive, Effective, Designs for all Purposes \ 
if 


@®inner 


( 
Engravin ‘- Company | 
®inner ®uilding + 


21-25 Plymouth Court 


Chicago ' 


f Oscar £ Binner Resident Manager New York Office f 
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Dexter Feeders 


oes HO 
PRINTING PRESSES, FOLDING 
MACHINES, RULING MACHINES 

















ALL AUTOMATIC DEVICES ARE MECHANICALLY CONTROLLED, 
NO SUCTION OR ELECTRICITY BEING USED. 


ey 


‘2 





Dexter Press Feeder showing Sheet-Conveyor Frame extended. 


Our Feeding Machines have been in use for over five years, more than 250 being 
in daily operation. 


Ours is the only Feeding Machine that actually calipers each sheet being fed, and 
stops the machine before the sheets leave the pile if more than one is advanced 
at one time. 


Ours is the only Feeding Machine that straightens and squares the sheet being fed 
before it leaves the machine. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE) 


Write for Descriptive Circular. 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK 








Dexter Quadruple Folder. Dexter Special Combination Folder. 





The Largest Paper Folding and Feeding Machine Factory 
in the World. 





Dexter Jobbing Folder and Feeder. Dexter Special Periodical Folder. 











We manufacture the largest variety of Folding and Feeding 
Machinery and guarantee satisfaction. 


— DEXTER FOLDER CO. 
LONDON, 46 Farringdon Street NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
TORONTO, 26 Front St., West 127 Duane Street 315 Dearborn St. 12 Pearl Street 
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Our New Style Five 
“COLTS ARMORY” PLATEN PRINTING PRESS 


Illustrated from four points of view. | 











Built like a gun by gun-makers. As a guarantee of excellence, it carries the famous pistol trade-mark —a co/t, rampant — 
originated by Col. Sam Colt, founder of the Colt’s Arms Company, the builders of the press. 


Exceedingly powerful, rigid, accurate, durable, rapid and effective. Contains several important improve- 
ments, such as double form-inking devices, etc. ‘The highest grade material and construction. 


| 
| 


Also distinct designs of platen presses for paper-box cutting and scoring, stamping and embossing. 


Full particulars will be furnished upon application. Address 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY | 


MAIN OFFICE — 253 Broadway, NEW YORK WESTERN OFFICE — 825 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 


Factory —Colt’s Armory, Hartford 





Principal European Office —57 Shoe Lane, London | 
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W \ero- Ground. icro-Gyround. Wicro-Groand. m\\ \evo- Ground. 











ESTABLISHED 1830. Z 
“Well clamped” may -P 
be “Half. cut.” 5s 
But you can do the other half ' ail 
best with a A 
rf 
G? 
7 








Paper Knife 


Let US tell you why 9 Special Goods for 
Special Work. 








MENTION THIS LORING COES é CO., Inc. 


.and receive Souvenir, 


ee ae WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 


tion, no Souvenir. d J 


“purorS}—o13{\\) PunoarH}-os9]\\\, 


“Wiero-Groundl, “PYiere- Ground, “Wicro-Grouned. “pyero- KasA 
Hand-Forged Press and — Knife 


“Pyro-Calcic” Temper. 
Round, Stiff Edge. 
Best Steel (no Sheet Iron. ) 


WARRANTED to Hold Edge on Clayed Paper and Board 














Prepaid by mail for eleven en Sree MADE BY PEOPLE WHO 
KNOW HOW. 


2-cent stamps or equivalent 
currency. ie COES & CO., Inc. WORCESTER. MASS. 
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The Smyth Automatic Signature 
Gathering Machine 














READ THESE OPINIONS 
BY CHICAGO’S LEADING 
BOOKBINDERS & & KS 






S a mechanical wonder this machine 
would interest any one, but ‘it will 
interest you as a 


iaereeaes | PROFIT PRODUCER 
AUTOMATIC MACHINERY Co., Chicago. 


Gentlemen,—We must confess that, as 
you stated, it was necessary to see the 


smut Automatic Signature Gathering | Tt requires only 5x15 feet of floor space, and 
It does all that you claim forit. In com- 


pactness, and the volume and accuracy | Will make that space the most productive spot 


of its work on all grades of paper it can 


an = — iat) under your roof. With two operators it has a 
DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY. , ; 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. Capacity of 17,000 books of 24 signatures each 


BROCK & RANKIN. ° ° 
daily. It requires only 14 horse-power to run 


CRs it, and is a marvel of 



























CHICAGO, Sept. 28, 1900. " 
AUTOMATIC MACHINERY Co., Chicago. Accuracy, Capacity, Speed 
we are giad to report that the Smyth and Compactness. d d Jd Jd 






Automatic Signature Gathering Machine, 
which you placed in our bindery, contin- | 
ues to do its work in a most satisfactory 








manner ond we have at ister 68 1 OUR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET TELLS ALL ABOUT IT. 
a single criticism or suggestion to offer. WRITE FOR ONE. 





We have not found any grade or weight 
of paper that it fails to handle, and it 






works equally well on inserted, tipped, =a 
cut orsolid signatures. The fact that the 


coe ay elmer Aap: Range Aut omat i Cc M ac hi nery C O. 


we consider it one of the most desirable 








machines in our bindery. 
Very truly yours, 277 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, U. S.A. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., F. W. SHUMAKER, European Agent, 






A. McNALLyY, President. 88 Chancery Lane, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND. 


















PRINTED ON A 


“MIEHLE” TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS. 


POLYCHROME PAPER MADE BY 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 





JAENECKE IMPS 
Series Nol 











Z New York 
a & Chicago 


' Here is the Prince of Darkness 
Held Sponsor for ourArt 
And heres his brithlest Ally 


| omer mcg 


@INNER Cnic 


PRINTED WITH 


ORIGINAL NUBIAN BLACK, NO. 6729. 
MEPHISTO RED LIGHT, NO. 7845. 









pom Cost 
@"v 





WORKS AT HANOVER GERMANY. 
NEWARK N.J. MOSCOW RUSSIA. 


™JAENECKE 


s¥2, PRINTING INK CO: 


PRINTING4®OLITHOGRAPHIC INKS Te 
DRY COLORS VARNISHES BRONZE POWDERS 











wW <«JAENECKE’S IMPS’? - THE FIRST DESIGN 
OF A SERIES APPEARS ON THE OTHER SIDI 
OF THIS PAGE - IT WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


OTHER DESIGNS UNFOLDING AN ARTISTIC 
& PRACTICAL SCHEME FOR ADVERTISING 
JAENECKE’S INKS, SHOWING THE VARIOUS 
BEAUTIFUL & PRACTICAL COLORS MADE BY 
US FOR THE USE OF THE MODERN PRINTER - 














W «JAENECKE’S IMPS’? ARE WORTH LOOKING 
FOR - THEY WILL INTEREST YOU, PERHAPS 
INSTRUCT & WE HOPE CONVINCE YOU THAT 
JAENECKE’S INKS ARE THE ONES TO BUY - 
THEY ARE MADE IN NEWARK, N. J., IN THE 
MOST COMPLETE PRINTING INK FACTORY 
IN THE COUNTRY, BY A FIRM WHOSE EXPER- 
IENCE IN THE MAKING OF PRINTING INKS 
COVERS A PERIOD OF SIXTY YEARS, & WHO 
ALSO HAVE FACTORIES IN HANOVER, GER- 
MANY, & MOSCOW, RUSSIA, & WHOSE REPU- 
TATION FOR MAKING THE FINEST PRINTING 
& LITHOGRAPHIC INKS IS ESTABLISHED 

w «JAENECKE’S IMPS’? WILL INTEREST, BUT 
JAENECKE’S INKS WILL CONVINCE YOU THEY 
ARE HIGH GRADE INKS, EMBODYING ALL THE 
POINTS OF PERFECTION IN PRINTING INKS - 








wW AWARDED PRIZE MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 





NEWARK N. J. 
NEW YORK 
© CHICAGO 





@Bininer aricacd 


OLIVE TINT, NO. 8506. 
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: FACTORY: DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NewYork Office: 150 Nassau St. 













j Peemacammnng menace 
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OF ALL KINDS——— 


DESIGNS and ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED 





THE KIDDER SELF-FEEDING PRESS 


























A few of the Kidder 
Bed and Platen Roll 


Feed Machines. If you 


want particulars, or some- 
thing different, write us. 























3x12 TICKET PRESS 











GIBBS-BROWER CO. 


———= SOLE ACRNTS—— 
150 “NASSAU STREET, NEW W YORK 














5x9 ROLL FEED, SHEET DELIVERY 
JOB PRESS. Speed, 10,000 per hour. 
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Embossed « 


LETTER-HEADS, ENVELOPES, 
CARDS, ETC., FROM STEEL DIES. 


ENGRAVED | 
| INVITATIONS | 
| AND CARDS, 


EMBOSSED | 
| STATIONERY, 
Ali Kinds, 
| 
| At prices consist- 
| ent with superior | 


We have just completed a SAMPLE BOOK 


of the above or of commercial embossing || workmanship. | 
FOR THE TRADE, embracing over fifty | . 
samples; also illustrating fifty different | Spring 

grades of Bond and Linen Papers. | Samples | 


will be ready | 
shortly. 


| WRITE ‘FOR 
PARTICULARS | 


WM. FREUND & SONS 
174-176 State Street : : CHICAGO 


INSURES ACCURACY. 





SAVES TIME. 





 sieetinaniicen tse for 








LEFFINGWELL’S 
PAY-ROLL CALCULATOR 


For 54 Hours a Week. 


Gives SHORT-TIME and OVERTIME amounts in quarter-hours for 
every 25 cents of wages from $1.00 to $25.00 per week. 








= OTHERS SAY: 


“Just what we want.”—FosTeR & WERB, Nashville, Tenn. 


“Will recommend it whenever occasion arises.”—WM. STEINER, 
Sons & Co., New York City. 


“Far superior to all other methods.”—Timgs PRINTING HovusE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A great help.””"—BARNHART Bros, & SPINDLER, Chicago, III. 
“Worth $5.00 a copy.” —Tue HENRY O. SHEPARD Co., Chicago, Il. 


# # Cash with order. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
116 Nassau St., New York. # 212 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





Price, postpaid, $2.00 per Copy. 
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sr] “GEM PAPER CUTTER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOWARD 
IRON WORKS, 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


The **Gem” has all improve- 
ments and is well known to 
the trade. Twenty-five years 
on the market. 


Also Victor and Diamond 
Hand and Power Cutters. 





Send for Catalogue. Mention Inland Printer. 








PIONEER OF 


Gauge 
Pins 


TO THE WORLD! 
BEST, FIRST AND LATEST. 
Feed Guides 
Gripper Fingers 
Attachments 


FOR THE JOB PRESS. 





Ask your dealer for them 
or send to 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, wo"'60 Duane St., NEW YORK 

















you want 
to make 
money... 
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The Carver G Swift 
Stamping and 
Embossing Press 














With its Ink Mixing and Grinding Fountain, its 
Improved Parallel Wiping Mechanism, its Powerful 
Toggle Movement for the impression, its Automatic 
Locking Device, insuring perfect register; its Sim- 
ple Device for stopping the press immediately at 
any point, and its Simple Rigid Construction, makes 
it possible to acquire the best results at the greatest 
speed and least spoilage. 





WRITE FOR PRICES AND OTHER PARTICULARS TO 


The Carver & Swift Stamping Press and Mig. Co. 


25 North Seventh Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A 
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The National Account File Co. RO LLE RS 
Manufacturers of the 
NATIONAL ACCOUNT FILE " 
Bingham Brothers Co. | 
The Simple Account File Co. Founded 1849. | 
Manufacturers of the isd o | 
SIMPLE ACCOUNT FILE Manatacuers of “*MACHINE-CAST 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
FREMONT, OHIO. | COMPOSITION, 
Write for Terms, Prices and Discounts to the Trade. ETC, | 
We are not represented by, nor have we ever had in ouremploy, a 49-51 Rose Street, 413 Commerce St., 
pot ath baht eatiag medley "ety. eee amma NEW YORK. 24 = { PHILADELPHIA. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAYRABOL MEG, CO, | The Cost of Printing. 






ARABOL - 
Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


SPHINX PAD CEMENT-— Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and 
stronger than other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, 
blue and white. 


This valuable work presents a system ot 
accounting which has been in successful opera- 
tion for ten years, is suitable for large or small 
printing-offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it abso- 
lutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 


all details shown. 
ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION—The best solidified composi- Seventy-four pages, 6% by Io inches, on too-lb. S. & S. C. 


tion on the market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to e j i 
preserve a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. book paper ; cloth bound. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


PRESSMAN’S FRIEND—The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


soft in the pail and contains no lumps to disturb the packing and batter 
the type. Does not swell the packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used 


for backing pamphlets. 214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 











EMMERICH & 
VONDERLEHR 





Manufacturers of 


Bronzing Machines 
Dusting Machines 
Embossing Machines 





Machines 





No. 2—14 x 25 BRONZING MACHINE = —————————————— 








THIS little machine should immediately recommend itself to all printers who 
are hampered for space, as the feeding and delivery are done on the same side I 4) I & I 03 4) orth Street 
of the machine; even larger shops find a machine of this kind of the greatest 


advantage, as it can run more accurately on small work than a large one. N E W Vy O R K 


No printer should be without one. —————= Send for prices and description. 


Stone- Grinding 
| 
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N connection with 
Sanders’ Engraving 
Establishment is operated a Modern 
Electrotype Foundry, arranged with 
the latest improvements for producing 
rapid and perfect electrotypes, operated by 
the Direct Motor System. The enormous 
amount of engraving and electrotype work 
we handle places us in a position to give 
you the highest grade of work Rai 
at an exceedingly low price, 
and will be pleased to \ 
quote prices or furnish iy 
you any information. / | 


BVILDING- 


ma.LOVIS 





Henry 
Lindenmeyr 


& Sons 








We have the largest and 
best assortment of 


COVER PAPERS 


in standard grades and 
high-class novelties. 7 d 











Paper 
Warehouses 


32, 34 and 36 BleecKer Street 
20 Beekman Street 


New York 


This issue of The Inland Printer is dressed in 
our celebrated ORIENTAL COVER, Mustard. 


HPEPP PDAS 

















Hints on 
Imposition 


By T. B. Williams. 


This book is devoted to a detailed description 
of all ordinary methods employed in the impo- 
sition of book forms. Large and small forms 
share equal criticism, the construction and 
advantages of each being carefully explained. 
A very helpful feature of the book is the show- 
ing of the imposed form and the folded sheet 
side by side. 

Several chapters are allotted to the ‘‘ making 
of margins”’ in the form, imposition and locking 
up of pages of unequal size in a form, instruc- 
tions for the imposition of large envelope forms, 
register, gripper margin, etc., etc., also numer- 
ous hints and suggestions which combine to 
make the book exceedingly valuable to the 
workman. The book contains over one hundred 
illustrations. 

Price, leather, $1.00. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 





The Inland Printer Company, 


116 Nassau Street, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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A GOOD MOVE 











AVING outgrown the quarters we have been in 
for fifteen years we are pleased to announce that 


WE WILL MOVE MAY FIRST TO 
308 = 310 = 312 = 314 - 316 = 318 
DEARBORN STREET 


where we will install our plant according to 
the most modern and approved plans for 
Photo-Engraving and Electrotyping. 


N fitting up our new quarters no expense will be spared to make it an ideal plant. We lack nothing in 
machinery or facilities, more room only is needed — all on one floor is our desire; this we will have. 
Our aim has always been to produce the best or equal to the best work to be obtained anywhere, and the 
standard of excellence that has characterized our productions in the past will be strictly maintained in the 
future. We thoroughly appreciate that our success depends upon the service we render our patrons, and 
the desire to increase our capacity and still give every detail connected with the business personal attention 
is our inducement for moving. 
We take this opportunity of thanking those who have favored us in the past, and respectfully solicit a 
continuance of their confidence and patronage. 








GEO. H. BENEDICT & CO. 17°17 chA8KS28#27 


After May First, 308-318 Dearborn Street 
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Can You Aftord 


to keep customers wait- 
ing while you send work 
away to be bound, or, 
worse yet, refuse work 
because the cost of bind- 
ing at some distant place 

3 takes away the profit ? 
“nd Amee. Look into the record 


of our ACME BINDERS. 


Acme Staple Co. 


LIMITED 


500 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















QUALITY UNAPPROACHABLE 





Electrotype, 
Stereotype, 
Photo - Engraving 
Machinery. 











We employ the best labor and material in the construc- 
tion of our machinery, thereby insuring 


Long Life and Accurate Service. 





We furnish our machines equipped with 
individual electric motors, if required. 


Estimates for Complete Outfits furnished. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Geo. E. Lloyd & Co. 


194-204 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 











wy dl ~se - JOHN re inal & CO., 
Propriet Foundry, Salisbury Square, London, Eng. 

















ALWAYS IN STOCK siiscites See 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES  pivecrony 


INLAND PRINTER 





HAMILTON 
WOOD GOODS 








, | SEL IN ARLINGTON SERIES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 

























































1 New Articles of # # # 
Printing Office Furniture 


| 


HERE has always been a demand for a 
chase or form rack, but the difficulty has a 
i } been in designing this much-needed article 
UML 








of modern printing office furniture in such a 








= way as to economize space and at the same time i 








: maintain the required capacity. Our new form 
racks illustrated herewith seem to meet all the 
requirements. They are strong and substantially i 
built, and varnished the same as our regular Hi 
line of cabinets. CN eee 


























PRICE LIST OF FORM RACKS. 


No. 0 — Height, 6 feet 9 inches ; width, at base, 22 inches ; 
length, 2 feet 614 inches. Shelves for 10 chases in 





Bi 


\ 





\ 

















each tier, 3oshelves in all. Price,..... $24.00 

End View of Form Rack. No. 1 — Height, 6 feet 9 inches ; width, at base, 22 inches; 
length, 3 feet 9 inches. Shelves for 16 chases in 

Lower compartments in all each tier, 48 shelves in all. Price, ..... $36.00 


racks are 36 inches in the : : . . 
clear, middle compartments No. 2 — Height, 6 feet 9 inches ; width, at base, 22 inches ; 








pt Aono bee vg. ona sch length, 5 feet 4 inches. Shelves for 24 chases in 
: s 13% s. ; A A 
each tier, 72 shelves in all. Price,..... $ 
C , = . =S s 1 = aie Tk Is JA i s . IN1 "s : 
(ABOVE PRICES SUBJECT TO USUAL DISCOUNTS) No. 2 Form Rack. 





NEWSPAPER FILE 
CABINET 


HIS addition to an outfit for news- 
paper offices is a very practical one, 
and their use will tend to preserve 

the valuable bound volumes and make them 
readily accessible. These cabinets will be 
found useful at county offices, libraries, etc., 
where files of newspapers are preserved. 
As shown in the cut, the bound volumes 
lie flat upon the shelves. This feature 
tends to preserve the shape of the large 
volumes. The shelves are adjustable. By 
a simple device they are firmly supported 
and can be readily spaced to suit the require- 
ments of any thickness of volume. ‘Thus 
no space is wasted. The cabinets are fitted 
with a roll front and lock, making them dustproof, and the contents of cabinet are free from being tampered with. 


PRICE LIST OF CABINETS 








No. 2 Newspaper File Cabinet. 


No. 1 — Has 8 adjustable shelves in each of the two sections. No. 2 — Has 12 adjustable skelves in each of the two sections. 
Height, 38 inches; depth, 24 inches ; width, 55 inches. Height, 49 inches; depth, 24 inches; width, 55 inches. 
A suitable height for counter top. Price, ....... $50.00 PIC eee cet ta gc sias Zils, Ses 6 Sk Swe SNL Tu ye, WES Se 60.60 


(ABOVE PRICES SUBJECT TO USUAL DISCOUNTS) 


cox coos | THE HAMILTON MEG. CO. 


ARE FOR SALE 
BY MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY EASTERN WAREHOUSE 
oheaennaten TWO RIVERS, WIS. %% MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


























AWARDED GRAND PRIX at PARIS EXPOSITION — Highest honor obtainable. 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING MACHINER 





. Furnished. 














Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. 
JAMES ROWE, 76 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 
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Cramer Plates 


are now better thanever. Unsurpassed 
in quality and ease of manipulation. 
Made in all grades and brands. Full 
descriptive catalogue sent to any ad- 
dress upon application. Manufactured 
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v G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





New York Office...32 E. 10th St. 
Pacific Coast Office... Academy of Science Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


VoL. XXVII. No. 1. 


BY F. 

HERE is in every printing-office a 
quantity of hard-working type 
that earns its board and keep and 
pays dividends. There is also a great 
deal of type that works so seldom that 


but even its original cost is never covered 
by the meager returns it produces. 

There are many causes which have brought about 
this condition, which has grown upon nearly every 
printer so insidiously that he scarcely realizes its extent. 

The old idea that every commercial printing-office 
must be a “general job-printing”’ establishment, 
equipped for the execution of everything from a calling 
card to a three-sheet poster, has been, perhaps, the most 
potent factor in beginning and continuing this evil. 

Haphazard selection of incongruous faces has been 
responsible for much of it. 

A reluctance to part with old material for the small 
sum that it is really worth, and at the same time to 
take the list-price from the inventory is an ever-present 
influence which keeps many really useless fonts in cases 
that should be filled with working, dividend-paying 
letters. 

It is manifest that if every printing-office in every 
city is equipped for all kinds of work, and if all the pro- 
prietors are endeavoring to get some of each kind of 
work, then each office will secure only a relatively small 
per cent of each kind of work and no office will have 
enough of any one kind to make it possible for the exe- 
cution of that work to be handled on the economic basis 
common to other lines of manufacture. It is true that 
presses can be utilized to fair advantage on many kinds 
of work, but even in the pressroom there are striking 
economies to be made by handling a more limited vari- 
ety. <A printer doing principally fine letterpress work 
really can not afford to use his presses for posters. 
The injury to his machinery more than offsets the 
profit of an occasional poster. And it is evident that a 
pressroom devoted to but few kinds of work can turn 
out a greater average output than one in which each 
successive job calls for complete readjustment of the 
presses, with attendant fussing and puttering and 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING TYPE. 


. THOMAS 


radical changes of ink, impression and make-ready. 
The greater expertness and quickness, of workmen who 
handle continuously the same kind of forms is also a 
source of extra profit. 

But it is in the composing-room that the greatest 
loss occurs. through handling too great a variety of 
work. The first result of the mistaken policy of doing 
everything is the accumulation of a mass of type that is 
used only occasionally and the tying up of considerable 
capital which ought to be put to better use. The final 
result is a continued expense for case room, rent, insur 
ance, etc., that is not justified by the slight use made of 
the material. 

When a printing-office is the only one in a small 
town there is legitimate excuse for general equipment, 
but in a larger town or city it is manifestly absurd for 
a dozen shops each to have equipment enough in half a 
dozen departments to handle all the business of the 
town in each of those lines. The bulk of such dupli 
cated facilities must lie idle the greater portion of the 
time, drawing interest but paying no dividends. 

There is no way to get rid of this relatively idle 
material except to make up your mind what class of 
work you are best situated to do, and then throw out 
the facilities not needed for that work and devote your 
whole energy to securing the kind of business you 
want. Arrange your plant specially for it. Let noth- 
ing stand in the way of your determination to do only a 
few things and to do them better and cheaper than any 
one else. Specializing makes this possible and gives an 
extra profit besides. When a customer wants some- 
thing out of your line do not imagine the world will 
come to an end if you send him to some other printer 
who has equipped himself for that kind of work. You 
will be surprised to see how quickly the carrying out of 
such a policy will bring reciprocity from other printers 
when they have customers for something in your line 
which they are not so well equipped to handle as your- 
self. 

The carrying out of this policy would in time inev- 
itably result in each printing-office becoming a manu- 
factory for one kind of printing, and printers’ profits 
would go up to a fair figure because each shop would 
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have facilities in machinery and type for its class of 
work, and for no other, and through the savings 
effected in this and other ways would be able to com- 
mand the business and still make a greater profit than 
in the present free-for-all scramble, in which the meat 


is all clawed off from the bone before the lucky (?) 


lowest bidder gets it. 
ten) 


from the evils of over-competition can be accomplished 
only by such division of work and specialization of 
By doing a more limited variety of work 


facilities. 


every printer would be able to keep all of his material 
The case that 


in constant use and paying dividends. 
has lain on its runs for so long that it sticks when you 


The emancipation of printers 
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printer finds that his customer says: “ No, don't set 
my work in that type; Jones uses that.” So the type- 
face that was to give tone to the whole production of 
the shop becomes useless for anybody but Jones. 

Plain, standard gothics, clarendons and so-called 
old-style letters make handsome display; and, with 
judicious variation in arrangement, are often more 
pleasing than mere oddity in the face of the type itself. 
It is a good rule never to buy type which does not har- 
monize with what you already have, unless you buy a 
sufficient line of it to be able to carry out the style 
entirely through a piece of work. A carefully kept 
memorandum of the things you feel the lack of is a 
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try to pull it out would be a thing of the past. The 
type that sees so little use that it lasts until long after 
its ancient style has made it useless would no longer 
exist. 

Remember, the type that is not wearing out is not 
paying dividends. 

Entirely apart from the results of bad judgment in 
general policy, is the constant accumulation of faces 
little used because they were poorly selected. Almost 
any of the standard faces now brought out by the 
founders can be bought, in series, with profit, but freak 
tvpe and faces which are too conspicuously striking are 
a poor investment for the printer. Customers soon tire 
of them. A little use loses all the advantages that come 
in the first place from their striking character, and the 





good index as to what you had best order from the 
founder. Think carefully before you buy whether or 
no you will have frequent use for the type. Can you 
keep it working? Will it earn its cost and pay divi- 
dends? If so, buy generous fonts of it, so you can use 
it wherever you wish to. If you are not sure that it 
will pay dividends, do not buy it. 

Take a look over your shop and wherever you 
find type with the undisturbed dust of weeks on it, say 
to vourself: That type is not paying dividends — and 
throw it out. You do not make a loss when you sell the 
type for 7 cents. The loss is already there if the dust is. 

Money in bank is better than type under dust — yes, 
even 7 cents in the bank is better than a dollar’s worth 
(?) of job type under dust. You are paying interest, 

















or losing interest, on every font of type that is not in 
practically constant use. 

Type that does pay dividends should not have 
its earnings dissipated by the expense of keeping the 
lazy type. 

Throw out the drones. 

Keep nothing but the working 


g, dividend-paying 
type. 
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THE TYPOGRAPHY OF AMATEUR JOURNALS, 


BY SAMUEL J. STEINBERG, ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA. 


HE word amateur has fallen into such ill repute 
with the majority of printers that they sedu- 
lously ignore its original and authentic meaning, and 
seem unable to disassociate the word from its latter 
interpretation of 
temptuous feeling they have exhibited toward amateur 
journalism, when they have displayed any feeling at all, 
is because of not clearly understanding either its pur- 


inexperienced.” Therefore the con- 


pose or what it has accomplished. 

Amateur journalism has nothing in common with 
amateur printing. True, the former was originally an 
offshoot of the latter, but their paths have so diverged 
that they are at present entirely two radically different 
institutions. 
almost the last twenty years, is an evolution of the gen- 


Amateur journalism, as it has been for 


erally poorly printed sheets the amateur printer issued, 
in connection with their bedroom printing-offices, thirty 
The paper was generally a secondary con- 
sideration, job-printing being their main purpose. The 
sheet was usually filled with indifferently prepared mat- 
ter, and advertisements of the local grocery, drug store 


years ago. 


and meat shop, which the editor’s parents patronized. 
At that time publications of this nature were so com- 
mon that forty or fifty of them were known to be issued 
from a single city. Their size was usually 9 by 12 
inches, set three 13-em columns to the page. The type 
used was anything from nonpareil to pica, and often- 
times a single issue would be set in every size between 
and including the two. The advertisements were mar- 
vels of unique composition and the presswork fre- 
quently agonizing. 

It is but fair to say that there were many exceptions 
to the class described. It would be a sweeping indict- 
ment against the boy of that period if one could not 
prove that some of the papers issued were exceptionally 
well printed and even carefully edited. There were 
really many that, from a typographical standpoint, 
lacked nothing. 

3ut amateur journalism gradually evolved from a 
boyish pastime until it became a pleasant, healthful 
recreation for maturer minds. An organization, the 
National Amateur Press Association, was formed, and 
has held uninterrupted conventions every July for 
twenty-five vears, the last being held in Boston. The 
evolution of the institution was due to some genius 
who happened to discover that one did not necessarily 
have to be an amateur printer to be an amateur journal- 
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ist. Asa result, there have been amateurs who have 
never handled type, nor had any connection with the 
craft; but it is a fact that the leading journals have 
been issued by men who, if they have not actually 
served their apprenticeship at the case, were at least 
able to print their own paper. 

As the young men—and young women, too — 
began to more fully comprehend the power for self- 
improvement that lay in the miniature journals, they 
began to exercise a care in editing their publications, 
and finally reached a standard that has won for the 
institution warm praises from the press and individual 
As the 
improved in matter, they also improved in appearance, 


who has investigated it thoroughly. papers 
some having reached the very heights of typographic 
daintiness. 

It is not the purpose of this article to deal with the 
That it 
earned, in this respect, its right to exist, is proven 


literary side of amateur journalism. has 
by the hearty words of commendation it has received 
from competent authorities; by the contents of a book 
of five hundred pages, entitled “ The Literary Cyclo- 
pedia of Amateur Journalism,” issued by Truman J. 
Spencer, New Britain, Connecticut, and by the number 
of its graduates who are now in the professional field - 
a recent issue of Junsey’s Magazine having four ex 
amateurs among its contributors. It is not claimed for 
amateur journalism, however, that it will make authors 
of those who enter its ranks; but that it will cultivate 
any latent talent and develop any marked ability must 
be accepted because of its record. 

But it must be understood that amateur journalism, 
being peculiarly an American institution, an indepen- 
dent spirit prevails in its ranks. Amateur papers are 
filled with whatever its editors care to put therein. So 
a parcel of average papers would tend to influence one 
to believe that its purpose was trivial, and in practice of 
no value. Yet it would be but a superficial conclusion 
at which to arrive. 
lications must conform to a certain standard, and the 


There is no law by which the pub- 


utter trivialities of some papers are as much deprecated 
by the fraternity in general as they would fail to 
impress the outside public. 

Then there is the political side. It must be mani- 
fest that an organization of this nature, covering the 
entire country, and having publications for mouth- 
pieces, would have serious contests for its offices. 
Every year a campaign is hotly fought and the usual 
accompaniment of a political canvass are in evidence. 
A campaign committee is appointed, stationery is fur- 
nished, political sheets are issued, rings are formed, 
and deals are made. In July, at the conventions, the 
campaign is ended, and upon the victorious candidate 
depends the prosperity of amateur journalism for the 
ensuing year. It is surely needless to say that there is 
absolutely no compensation, other than honor, in the 
various offices; though, considering the labor in which 
the offices involve one, it would seem to an outsider 
that they are trusts to be avoided instead of sought. 
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Yet the amateurs travel distances to attend the conven- 
tions, and have been known to expend large sums to 
secure the office of president. 

Just as the officers work without salary, the papers 
are issued without profit financially. This always 
impresses the average person, who is just learning of 
amateur journalism, as something decidedly startling. 
But to issue a publication without profit is not new in 
the history of journalism; but tell them, further, that 
many of the periodicals are issued without subscription 
price, and they collapse. Yet it is true. The papers are 
generally circulated free; the contributors receive no 
pay. In the words of a young woman member of Bos- 
ton, “An amateur journalist is one who labors on earth 
with no hope of reward this side of heaven.”’ 

Do not ask me to explain the motives that inspire 
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number of pages is regulated by the editor’s purse and 
the extent of his enthusiasm. Since that time a minia- 
ture size, 5 by 7 inches, has been adopted. It is a 
regretted fact that there are many publishers who have 
adopted neither size, and their publications, therefore, 
will never be preserved with the others. 

The National publishes an official 
organ, the National Amateur, the editor of which is 
This publication has been issued 


Association 


elected each year. 
9 by 13 inches in size for almost the full twenty-five 
years of the association’s existence. There have been 
efforts made to change it to the uniform size, but a 
peculiar sentimental obstinacy has prevented. The 
National Amateur contains all official matter and vari- 
ous news items of interest to the members. The asso- 
ciation pays for the printing, and allows the sum of 

$100 for four eight-page issues. 





The elected official editors have 





frequently added pages at their 
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COVERS OF THREE AMATEUR JOURNALS. 


conclude that an institution that has existed as long as 
has amateur journalism, that has turned out thousands 
of graduates, that is so well represented in the profes- 
sional magazines, has surely proven that it is of some 
practical use and advantage. 

Typographically, many of the periodicals are not 
inferior to the average professional publications. 
Therefore, when it is considered under what difficulties 
these papers are oftentimes issued, great credit should 
be awarded the publishers. Some of the papers, how- 
ever, are printed at professional offices, a number of 
firms making a specialty of turning out the papers for 
the editors. In 1885 the association adopted a stand- 
ard size for its publications in order to facilitate the 
binding and consequent preservation of the papers. 
The size of page adopted was, the same as the average 
professional magazine, 7 by 10 inches, the type meas- 


urement being generally two columns of fifteen ems 
width, and from forty-five to fifty ems in length. The 





own expense, so that some have issued double and even 
triple the required number of pages. 

The twenty-second volume, issued last year, was 
edited by Warren J. Brodie, of Cleveland, Ohio. He 
printed the publication one page at a time on a 10 by 15 
Gordon, the presswork being well done. It is set in 
10-point Bradford, and permits no advertisements. 
Mr. Brodie acquired knowledge of typesetting in his 
youth, and though having had no connection with the 
printing business for many years, he has lost none of 
his former knowledge. He has established a small 
plant in the basement of his home and besides the 
National Amateur, printed his own paper, the Random 
Amateur. 

The most superb amateur publication that was ever 
issued was the J/nvestigator, issued by Truman J. Spen- 
cer, New Britain, Connecticut. Mr. Spencer is part 
proprietor, I believe, and manager of the Adkins Print- 


ing Company, of that city. The ordinary issues of the 


























But 
the various holiday and extra issues were from twenty- 


[Investigator were eight of the uniform size pages. 


five to 120 pages, printed on heavy coated paper and 
handsomely illustrated with half-tones and line draw- 
His brother did the 
designing, and, if I mistake not, Mr. Spencer has an 


ings printed in several colors. 


engraving establishmert in connection with his. print- 
ing-office. 
certainly had nothing to do with amateur printing, 
though the motive underlying its issuance was none 


The mechanical execution of the magazine 
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‘SOUR KID.” 


other than a love for amateur journalism. Mr. Spencer 
amateur journalism in 1882, and has not yet 
severed his connection with it. 


entered 
entirely 

One of the most active amateur journalists was Dr. 
Edwin B. Swift, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
by profession and issued his numerous papers as a pas- 


He was a dentist 


time. He did all the mechanical work on his publica- 
tions. Though he had never served his apprenticeship 


as a printer, he had a natural aptitude for the work, 
and acquired a technical knowledge from the trade 
journals. The extent of his office was a small amount 
of 8 and 10 point Ronaldson, several fonts for headings, 
and a hand press. 
on the hand press during his leisure hours, Hyperion 
being his principal publication. 
and had from four to thirty-two pages, according to 
the hours he could spare. Dr. Swift entered amateur 
journalism when a very young man and remained in it 
some sixteen years. 

The Rising Age was issued from 1884 to 1900 by 
Walter C. Chiles, now proprietor of the Standard 


His work was done a page at a time 


It was issued monthly, 
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37 
Printing Company, Chicago, Illinois. The last volume 
was by far the best. It was set in 9-point Caslon, and 
printed two pages at a time on an antique deckle-edged 
paper, and was consistently antique throughout. It 
was, issued in the miniature (5 by 7) size, and ranked 
high from a literary standpoint. 

Accepting no subscriptions, the editors are, there 
fore, not bound to issue their publications only when 
the spirit moves them to do so. One of the most irreg 
ular publications is the Villa de Laura Times, issued 
by Linden D. Dey, Chicago, Illinois. It is also the 
miniature size, set in 8-point Ronaldson, and has a very 
artistic cover-design. 

Dilettante is the writer's publication. It was started 
in 1890, and sixty-eight numbers have been issued. It 
has been of various sizes and at times irregular in issu 
ance, but it is now published monthly, about twenty 
four pages, 5 by 7. It is set in 10-point Caslon, of 
which a twenty-five pound font, with five pounds of 
italic, comprises the stock of type. It is printed a page 
at a time ona 5 by 7% Golding hand press. Of course, 
this The 
thirty-two pages, and had a two-color cover, taking 
But 
the idle hours of a convalescent, they surely were well 


means, considerable labor. last issue was 


altogether 11,900 impressions. as it represents 


utilized. 
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ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER. 


BY O. F. BYXBEE, 
NO. XIX.— COLLECTING SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
= indicated by the above heading, | am not in favor 
of a cash-in-advance subscription list. It is per- 


fectly proper and business-like to allow a discount for 
‘cash with the order,” but for a new paper that is 
endeavoring to work up its subscription list, the results 
under a cash-in-advance system are altogether too 
slow. There must be a decided demand for a paper, 
and an unusual eagerness on the part of the prospec 
tive subscriber to secure it before he will part with his 
money in advance. On the other hand, he may be will 
ing to subscribe for a paper that he knows by reputa- 
tion as a good one, or which he buys occasionally on 
the street or at a news-stand, providing he is at liberty 
to pay at the end of each week or each month. 

There is no need of any material loss on a subscrip- 
tion list if it is properly watched, but it must be looked 
after constantly and not allowed to “go to seed.” 
Probably where the largest losses occur with most 
papers is with mail subscribers. They are out of reach, 
so far as personal visitation is concerned; they do not 
respond when bills are sent, and the paper is continued 
for many months until the amount is large and difficult, 
frequently impossible, to collect. It requires but a little 
systematic dealing with this list to abolish nearly all 
the loss. Bills should be sent monthly, and if no atten 


tion is paid to these for six months, or perhaps a year, 


if it is thought advisable to allow credit of this length, 


After the bills 


then personal letters should be written. 
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are made out each month, go over them carefully and 
take out all those that are six months (or a year, if so 
decided) in arrears. 
courteous note, something like this: 

DEAR Sir,—We beg to call your attention to the enclosed 
account. As the bills we have been sending you each month 
have been so small, we presume the matter has escaped your 
attention, but now that the account has been called to your 
notice we trust that you will find it convenient to favor us with 
a remittance, 

Thanking you in advance, we are, 

Yours very truly, ———————. 
When the bills are ready to send out the following 
month there will be others to whom this letter should 
be sent, and to those who failed to pay after being noti- 


To each of these address a brief, 


found to be in arrears the history of what action has 
been taken to secure payment can be told at a glance. 
After the third letter has been sent, wait until the first 
of the following month, and if there is still no response, 
stop the paper and place the account in the hands of a 
collection agency. The subscribers lost through this 
treatment you are better off without, for if they were 
allowed to continue, probably very few would ever pay, 
and what little revenue was received would be more 
than balanced by the cost of serving them all. 

The question of local collections is one upon which 
there are many opinions, and those who hold each view 
will bring forward many apparently well-grounded 
reasons for the correctness of their various positions. 
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‘“THE LONGEST DAY AT LAST BOWS DOWN TO EVENING.”’ 


fied the previous month should be sent a letter similar 
to the following: 

Dear Sir,—We wrote you last month regarding the enclosed 
account, but we have thus far heard nothing from you. Please 
give the matter your immediate attention, and oblige, 

Yours very truly, ———————. 
[f a man intends to pay his bill, this letter will at least 
bring an explanation. If neither remittance nor expla- 
nation is received, it is then advisable to write thus: 

Dear Sir,—Although we have billed you regularly, and 
written repeatedly concerning the enclosed account, you have 
utterly ignored our requests. We regret being obliged to resort 
to harsh measures to secure the money due us, but the fault is 
yours, not ours. Unless we hear from you immediately, we 
shall proceed to collect. Yours very truly, ——————. 
A record should be kept, showing which of these 


letters has been sent a subscriber, so that when a bill is 


There are those who believe it is to the best interest of 
a daily paper to allow news-dealers to handle all local 
deliveries and collections, as it does away with bad 
debts and the annoyance and expense of both. My 
experience has demonstrated to my own satisfaction 
that the best way, for a small-city daily, at least, is to 
handle its own delivery and collections. The expense 
is less and there is a better opportunity to avoid com- 
plaints and rectify errors in delivery. It also appears 
reasonable to presume that a publisher will guard and 
endeavor to increase its circulation much more ear- 
nestly than any news-dealer, who naturally has equal 
interest in several publications, unless one pays a larger 
profit than the others. 

I have also found the plan of collecting by carriers 
to be more expensive than by a salaried collector, 
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although many publishers differ decidedly on this 
point. I am convinced it is to the best advantage of 
any publisher to keep one or more salaried collectors, 
whose sole duty shall be to keep the list paid up. Have 
sufficient collectors to call upon every subscriber in the 
city of publication and near-by towns once each month, 
with sufficient time at their disposal to allow for the 
looking up of “ back calls.” Set a limit upon the time 
that the paper shall be continued without payment, and 
stop the paper when this limit is reached. There are a 
few cases where it will be found advisable to extend 
the time, but this should not be done except where the 
conditions are fully understood, and where the finan- 
cial standing of the subscriber warrants. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MACHINIST AND THE OPERATOR. 
BY AN OPERATOR-MACHINIST. 
NO. VI.— HOW TO MAKE CHANGES. 


(Continued.) 


HANGING the magazine was the Operator's long 
suit, though ever since the day he inadvertently 
placed the verge lock in the wrong opening and caused 
a shower of matrices when the keyrods were with- 
drawn, he was in fear of its recurrence at each change 
of the magazine. This was his opportunity for enlight- 
enment. 

“The reason those matrices fell from the magazine 
that day,” said the Machinist, “is best explained by 
this drawing (Fig. 9). The matrix-escapement mech- 
anism consists of two vertical catches or pawls, L and 
K, which project through the under side of the maga- 
zine and engage the ears of 
the matrices and detain them 
in escaping until the proper 
time. The pawls are seated 
in a rocker or verge /, which 
is pivoted at its center, thus 
raising one pawl and lower- 
ing the other when the verge 
is caused to operate. The 
spring N’ gives the verge a tendency to raise the pawl 
K and thus lower the pawl L. This tendency is, how- 
ever, overcome by the keyrod 1/7, which hooks into the 


‘ 





verge and holds it in its normal position, as shown in 
the drawing. 

“The operation of the keyboard causes the keyrod 
to rise, the verge rocks upward and the lower matrix is 
released and falls from the magazine, the other mat- 
rices in the channel being detained by the pawl A, until 
the keyrod in descending retracts the upper pawl and 
allows the matrices to slide further down the channel, 
the pawl L now stopping them. 

“You inserted the locking rod below the lug on 
the pawl A, so there was nothing to prevent the pawl 
being raised by the verge spring \’ the moment the 
keyrods were retracted in disconnecting the magazine. 


The lower row of matrices were, of course, released, 
and dropped out in a bunch. 

‘When an accident like that which occurred to you 
happens again,” said George, “ go right ahead and 
remove the magazine, place it bottom side up on the 
bench and with a short piece of brass rule or something 
of the kind, raise the verges, a few at a time, inserting 
the locking rod as you proceed. 

* The verge-locking rod must be placed in the open- 
ing between the lug and the magazine marked 4 on the 
pawl K. ‘When the keyboard-locking rod is inserted 
in the opening between the two keyboard rollers it pre- 
vents the keyboard cams and keyrods from dropping 
when the latter are disengaged from the verges. The 
small latch J which holds the keyrods in their engage- 
ment with the verges is now raised, and the keyrods 
are withdrawn by depressing the lever 7. Unlatch the 
large front glass and depress the flexible front until it 
slips from beneath the magazine mouth, when it will 
drop forward and be supported by the short chain 
attached to it from the rear. 

* You needn't put that stick in the entrance of the 
magazine hereafter,” said the Machinist. “If you 
don’t drop that end lower than the mouth of the maga- 
zine when changing there is no danger of matrices 
Besides, a splinter of wood might get into 
Tighten 


sliding out. 
the channels and give all kinds of trouble. 
the thumbscrew on the spring on left-hand side of 
magazine, however, to keep the back entrance closed. 

* Now set the font distinguisher in the distributor- 
box to prevent wrong fonts getting into magazine, lay 
the matrix tray on top of the distributor bracket, and 
as the magazine is now disconnected, we'll lift it out.” 

“Tsn’t there some rule to follow in setting the font 
distinguisher ?”’ asked the Operator. “I never know 
till I’ve sent in a line whether I’ve got it right or not.” 

“Certainly there is,’ responded George. “ Turn 
the stud-nut in the distributor-box to the left when 
changing to smaller type; to the right for larger. One 
turn for each size of type. You can feel a click at each 
turn of the stud-nut. As we’re changing from brevier 
to nonpareil, make two turns to the left, toward the 
magazine. 

Always hold the lower end elevated when putting 
in a magazine until the upper end is firmly seated 
under the distributor. If you lower it before then it is 
liable to catch the matrix-lift in the distributor-box 
Now loosen the thumbscrew on the side 
In doing 


and break it. 
of the magazine and make the connections. 
this, reverse the movements made in disconnecting — 
that is, first replace the flexible front and be sure it is 
seated snugly; second, lift the latch J and raise the 
lever H to connect the keyrods to the verges, and see 
that the latch catches to prevent rods slipping back ; 
third, remove keyboard lock, and fourth, the verge lock. 

“ The final act in changing the machine is to remove 
the side-sorts tray and replace it with one containing 
the size corresponding with the font in use. It’s a good 
plan to have the magazines and trays plainly labeled 
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with the size of matrices they contain, and I’m going 
to fix up a rack to hold the extra trays so the side-sorts 
won't get pied and lost.” 
(To be continucd.) 
Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
THE WEAK SPOT IN THE ALPHABET. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 


T might be supposed that of all our ancient alpha- 
betic forms, the letter | is the ideal character. In 
its primitive form (for the serifs are an after-thought ) 
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books are printed, and signs and inscriptions are 
painted. Use has made us familiar with the charac- 
ter, but the fact remains that the letter I, in its tradi- 
tional form, is out of keeping with all the other letters 
—a shorthand symbol astray in foreign company — 
as much out of place among its Roman associates as 
would be the Hebrew jod, from which it is probably 
derived. 

I remember in my apprentice days trying to draw 
“sanserif”’ alphabets in roman minims and in 
So far as I know, familiar as these now 


out 
black-letter. 








MOONLIGHT ON 


it is formed by a single stroke, and is consequently the 
simplest and easiest to inscribe by any process of writ- 
ing, carving or engraving. Its simplicity is such that it 
necessarily stands alone. Every other right-lined char- 
acter must of necessity have more than one stroke, 
while the other single-line letters are formed either of 
simple or compound curves. Yet I think it can be 
shown that the letter I is, either in the capital or minim 
form, an anomalous character, and from all practical 
points of view, the weakest letter in the alphabet. 

In shorthand, it is a primary and indispensable 
form; but the purposes of shorthand, and therefore 
the rules by which it is governed, differ widely from 
those regulating the alphabets of common use, in which 
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THE KANKAKEE,. 

are to printers, no attempt was made to carry out these 
ideas in type until some years thereafter. The sanserif 
black-letter (my rendering) I thought too ugly for any 
use, and the single series since produced on that prin- 
ciple (see Bruce’s Anglo-Black, No. 503), though cut 
with all the skill of an accomplished letter-engraver, 
has never been popular and can scarce be regarded as 
a success. In my other experiment, I found a “ snag ”’ 
in the inevitable confusion between three forms — the 
capital 1, the minim |, and the figure 1. Scores of 
sanserifs are now in use, upright and sloping, complete 
with minims and figures; but in each one this defect 
is more or less present. The exact similarity in form 
between a vowel in the caps and a consonant in the 
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ADVANCE IN THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 

-_ yearly subscription price of THE IN- 


LAND PRINTER 
Postage on foreign subscrip- 


is now $2.50; six 


$1.25. 


tions, $1.20 a year extra. 


months, 
Retail price for single 
copies, 25 cents. If any amounts less than these 
rates are sent in, subscribers will be credited 


only for time remittance covers. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
RIGHTLY the that the 
supremacy of England in the markets of the world is 
The immense combina- 


or wrongly, claim is made 
about to be a thing of the past. 
tion of capital America, and the exactions of the 
labor unions in England, it is claimed, have given to the 
United States power to manufacture better and more 
cheaply than their great commercial rival. 


Ir is amusing to one familiar with printing terms 


to note how the word “ web” is used in newspaper 
accounts of the wonderful achievements in pressbuild- 
out of the modern rotary 
‘Webb” perfecting 
“ Webb” has 


Scott, 


ing. In nine cases ten 


machines are referred to as 


presses. One sometimes wonders if Mr. 
not become even more famous than Hoe, Goss, 
Potter, and other great pressbuilders. 

‘Why is it that while the 
East is so well represented in the magazine world, and 


QUESTION often arises, 


that the South is repre- 
The public 
is critical and will pay only for good reading. The 
author in the West or South finds his best market in the 
East, and with the East the confidence of the reading 


the West insignificantly so, 


sented not at all?” The reason is simple. 


public chiefly reposes. 


INDICATIONS exist that the acute competition of the 
newspapers will revive the souvenir and coupon craze 


that was in vogue five or six years ago. Chicago and 


New York papers are now distributing “ art supple- 


ments,” some of which are very creditable reproduc- 


tions. They reach the out-of-town readers in very bad 


condition, as a rule, and are, therefore, more of an 


expense and an aggravation than an aid to increase 


circulation. 





OUR NEW VOLUME. 


opening a volume, THe INLAND PRINTER 


| N new 

takes the opportunity of thanking its readers, con- 
advertisers and agents for the very generous 
the just 
Without the hearty codperation of its friends, such a 


tributors, 


support given it during six months closed. 


magazine would not have been possible. The index in 
the March issue is a wonderful presentation, showing 
a list of articles and illustrations which no other publi- 


cation in the graphic arts has ever given. This index 
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covers only six issues, but in these half dozen numbers 
are 1024 pages, more than double the total number of 
pages in twelve issues of the magazine a few years ago. 
And not only has the size of the magazine increased, 
but its contents, its illustrations, all its features, have 
been infinitely improved. This accounts for the unpre- 
cedented popularity of the journal with all connected 
with the trade. 

While promising no startling features for the new 
volume, the publishers desire to announce that the 
interest, value attractiveness THE INLAND 
PRINTER will in no way be inferior to what has hereto- 
fore been presented. On the contrary, it will be the 
aim of the management to not only make the publica- 
tion pleasing to the eve from a typographic standpoint, 
but furnish in each issue so much actual “ meat ” that 
no one in the slightest way associated with printing or 
its many allied interests can afford to. be without it. 
The present issue can be taken as a fair sample of what 
readers may expect. 

Although the subscription price is now $2.50 per 
year, and single copies 25 cents each, it is thought that 
none will feel that an unwarranted advance in price 
has been made, or that the paper in its present form is 


and of 


not well worth every cent asked for it. 


REASONS OF NATIONAL TRADE PROGRESS IN 
DIFFERENT NATIONS. 
A a meeting of members of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, William T. Sedg- 
wick, a technical expert, said the other day that on a 
recent visit to England and France he had to come to 





the conclusion that the reason for the decline of the 
relative importance of England in trade and manufac- 
tures was her failure to understand the importance of 
the higher technical education. She had poured out 
money like water on the lower grades, but had neg- 
lected the masters, the engineers, the captains of the 
industries. 

America is fortunate, too, in having her public 
school system, which enforces a genuine non-technical 
education upon which the higher and more technical 
can safely be built. [France fails by over-specialization 
at too early a period. 

The South needs badly a great technical school like 
that in Boston. If she had this, and we had more and 
still better technical schools, we would not fear Ger- 
many as a competitor. 

CHAUTAUQUA AND THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


] ECENT observations indicate that schools in con- 

nection with great expositions are likely to be 
features of the future. Chautauqua will contribute to 
this experiment to some extent during the coming sum- 
mer. In view of the proximity of the Pan-American 
Exposition (being distant but two hours’ ride) and 
because of the fact that many people will doubtless 
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make Chautauqua their headquarters and from there 
visit Buffalo, a number of lectures on the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition will be given at Chautauqua in 1901. 
Those who are specially fitted to explain the plan of the 
Exposition will give these lectures. The hearty cooper- 
ation of the Pan-American authorities has been secured 
and it is believed that important suggestions and 
instruction will be given the visitors. It is to be hoped, 
if this plan is carried out, that lectures pertaining to 
printing and the graphic arts will be included in the 
program, as many interested in these topics will be in 
attendance. Special cheap excursions will run daily 
from Chautauqua to the Exposition, so that resident 
visitors can go in the morning, spend the day at the 
Exposition grounds and return to the quiet shores of 
the lake in the evening. 





“DIVIDEND -PAYING TYPE.” 
HE leading article in this issue of THe INLAND 
PRINTER gives advice to printers on the matter 
of selection of type that may well be heeded. The 
author, Mr. F. W. Thomas, is a specialist in Toledo, 
Ohio, and therefore speaks of the benefit of specializing 
understandingly with particular reference to printers 
situated in the large trade centers. Much, however, of 
Mr. Thomas’ advice applies to country printers, who 
are compelled to equip themselves for all classes of 
work, and who are prone to buy a large assortment of 
type-faces in small fonts, the utility of which is, at the 
least, very questionable. 





INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 

T is of littke moment how much may be invested in 

an enterprise in money, trained experience, time, 

self-denial and anxiety, whether on the part of 

employer or employe, if all that has been striven for 

may at any moment be overturned and destroyed by 
commercial or industrial civil war. 

The forces chiefly opposing each other in the print- 
ing trades in America — the United Typothetz and the 
International Typographical Union — require protec- 
tion against the unwarranted provocation of strikes, 
and the first reforms must come from within these 
organizations. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, as a printing-trades journal, 
is regardful of the trade in its integrity and has no 
policy in taking sides in the various labor contentions. 
Its desire is for absolute fairness and a candid regard 
of the many perplexing complications that hinder 
employers and employes from coming to an honest 
business understanding. The nature of the printing 
craft has placed it on the highest plane of art crafts, 
and the influence of its rules and usages have therefore 
the force of an established precedent to a great degree 
on other crafts. These considerations, among others, 
have influenced THE INLAND PRINTER in establishing 
the department of Printing Trade Economics to give 
much space to discussions from every side looking to 
means for the pacification of the trades and the binding 


























of the employer and the employe together for their 
common good and for mutual support. 

Among the various plans suggested for the pacifica- 
tion of the trade, that in operation in Germany has the 
most to recommend it, and the common-scale-and-com- 
mon-rule idea seems to be winning increased favor in 
the printing world. The judicial fairness obtaining in 
Germany in all 
employes is exemplified in the report of Consul-General 
Richard Guenther, who, writing under date of January 
17, 1901, from Frankfort, Germany, says: 

“The Supreme Court of the German Empire has 
rendered an opinion of great importance to persons 
involved in strikes in this country. 

“Tt appears that molders employed in an iron 


disputes between employers and 


foundry were ordered to finish some models which had 
come from a foundry where a strike was on. These 
molders, twenty in number, repeatedly refused to work 
on these models and finally took their tools and quit 
work. They were then discharged without the usual 
notice, and their employer brought suit for damages. 

“The court rendered judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff, awarding him damages to the amount of $486 
(2,043.76 marks), making the defendants jointly and 
separately liable. 

“An appeal was taken to a superior court, which 
affirmed the verdict. 

“The decision reads in part: 


“The opinion of the Appellate Court that every defendant 
must make restitution to the plaintiff for damages occasioned 
by the defendant’s breach of contract is admitted without hesi- 
tation. The defendants, however, claim that the damage is 
caused through the fault of the plaintiff himself, as they were 
willing to do other work. 

“The law can not expect the employer to yield to the 
unlawful refusal of his employes; his position and the orderly 
management of the business would thereby become untenable. 

“The immediate discharge of the defendants does not 
exclude the claim for damages. 

“ The question is one of premature dissolution of an already 
existing labor relation, which is caused through the fault of the 
laborer and for the detrimental consequences of which he is 
responsible. 

“The defendants acted in premeditated concert, intending 
to compel their employer by their united strength to do that 
which they could not have done singly. Every one of them was 
conscious that the plaintiff would be injured by his action. It 
is true there was no joint labor contract; the separate con- 
tracts of the defendants are independent of each other; but 
the violation of these contracts is the means of accomplishing 
a malicious purpose common to all. They are held jointly and 
separately for the entire damage.” 

It is in its own courts of justice that the German 
printing trade is an example to the world. These 
courts are instituted by the employers’ and working- 
men’s unions in order to do away with shop arbitra- 
riness. Three employers and three journeymen are in 
session at stated times. The nature of the work of 
this court may be judged from three decisions cited 
hereafter : 

1. Several plaintiffs demand payment for Whit- 
suntide Monday. Their employers had asked them to 
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take this holiday for want of work. The compositors 
assented and gave receipt in full on the Saturday pre 
ceding Whitsunday. Being reemployed after the holi 
days, they claimed payment for the holiday. Decision, 
unanimous, that plaintiffs are not entitled to judgment. 

2. Pressman demands payment for accumulated 


overtime. 
that he had to work 9'% hours per day, which is half 


Entering upon his duties, he was informed 
an hour more than the normal day. Being discharged. 
after ten months, he sued for payment of these extra 
half Judgment refused, because 
plaintiff had no business to make a private agreement 


hours. Decision: 
with his employer tending to lengthen the normal day. 

3. Compositor claims payment for Whitsuntide 
Monday. 
this day, which was granted. 


Plaintiff had asked leave to stay home on 
Thereupon he extended 
his leave over the whole week. The firm at first paid 
him for the holiday, but deducted the amount on a later 
Plaintiff's dis 
The firm, however, must return the money 


occasion. Decision: claim is to be 
missed. 
deducted because the deduction should have been made 
on the first pay-day following his return; according to 
the German printers’ common rule, it could not be done 


afterward. 


“JOURNALISTS” AND “NEWSPAPER MEN.” 
T the recent meeting of the Upper Des Moines Idi 
torial Association, held at Forest City, lowa, 
Mr. Will M. Mauphin, of the Omaha JV orld-Herald, 
stated that from his observation of Iowa papers, jour 
nalists were scarce in that State, while newspaper men 
seemed to be plenty. Mr. Mauphin evidently knows 
how to please the class of men he addresses at such 
gatherings. He says: “ There are many explanations 
of the difference between a newspaper man and a jour 
nalist. One is that a newspaper man wears one shirt 
two weeks, while a journalist wears two shirts one 
week. Another is that a journalist is a man who has 
been either forty days or forty years in the newspaper 
business. I can not wholly agree with these explana 
I have what I consider a better one. A news 
a journalist thinks he 


tions. 
paper man thinks thoughts; 
thinks thoughts. However, you have the privilege of 
choosing from the three here offered, or making one 
for yourselves.” 


MEETING OF THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE. 
HI next annual meeting of the United Typethetie 
will be held in Buffalo, the last week in August. 
As the Pan-American Exposition, to be in progress at 
that time, will make it difficult for visitors to secure 
quarters in Buffalo unless arrangements are made in 
advance, all local organizations are requested to send 
to the secretary of Buffalo Typothetz as early as pos- 
sible the lists of delegates and number of members that 
will probably attend. Every effort will be made to look 
after all who decide to go. There is no question as to 
the advantage of visiting Buffalo at that time, as those 


interested in the graphic arts are well aware. 
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A STUDY OF PROOFREADING. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

NO. IX.— DETAILS PECULIAR TO BOOK-WORK.,. 
F course there is little difference between book- 
work and any other work, so far as the mere 
verification of the wording, by comparison with the 
copy, is concerned. So far, with reference to first read- 
ing, our study might well have made no attempt at 
differentiation. In various other respects, however, 
book-work is not amenable to such general treatment. 
Many particulars in the arrangement of matter are 
peculiar to books. One of these is the “ sinkage”’ at 
the beginning of a chapter. Each chapter that begins 
with a new page should have a fixed amount of blank 
space above the chapter-head. It is a rule that this 
blank must be uniform, and the rule is to be followed 
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A prominent occasion for change may be mentioned 
here, although it pertains generally to a later stage of 
It occurs on first reading only when the 
No page of a book 
This is 


the work. 
matter is not proved on galleys. 
should end with the first line of a paragraph. 
a traditionally inflexible rule, generally considered 
much more important than the one of uniformity in 
sinkage. When the division into pages makes a page 
end with the first line of a paragraph, by some means 
another line must be forced into the page, or the para- 
graph line must be carried over to the next page, or the 
page must be made a line longer than the regular 
length. Of these, the first is greatly preferable. Only 
when really unavoidable should either of the other 
expedients be tolerated. Even the work of running 
back three or four pages should be done in prefer- 
ence, for the sake of preserving uniformity in length, 
although either shortening or lengthening is permis- 





SATISFACTION. 


inflexibly as far as possible; but it is not absolutely 
inviolable. Perfect book-work demands uniformity in 
all matters of arrangement; but stress of circumstances 
often prevents perfection here, as it does in almost 
everything. 

How far it is advisable to strive to overcome or 
reconcile conflicting demands must depend on imme- 
diate influences, that vary considerably, probably most 
widely through differing personal preferences. Not 
infrequently two or even more rules, each of which is 
supposed to be inviolable, can not each be applied in a 
given instance. When this occurs the weakest must go 
to the wall — must be pushed aside to make room for 
the other or others. Hence it becomes legitimate, when 
the clash noted in the next paragraph arises, to lessen 
or increase the chapter-sinkage. This, however, occurs 
only in the pages, and the proofreader should assure 
himself always on galley-proofs that the sinkages are 
uniform. It is often the case that he can not do this — 
though it never should be — because the chapter-head- 
ing comes first on the galley, and no means is provided 
for measuring. A good means of enabling the proof- 
reader to measure a sinkage at the head of a galley is a 
rule placed at the beginning. 


Photo by Arthur W. Wilde, Germantown, Pa. 


sible as an extreme resort. Men are much too quick in 
determining that such running back, or any altering of 
make-up, involves too much work, and proofreaders 
ought to counteract this propensity by marking changes 
of make-up. Such marking not only secures the better- 
ing of the work in hand, but leads to better work in the 
first instance. 

Another matter that calls for close attention, and is 
not always sure to receive it, is uniformity in head-lines, 
or any similar feature of the work. With errors such 
as a head-line set in wrong type, or as a cross-line 
instead of a side-head or vice versa, may be classed the 
use of a wrong-font type — that is, a letter of other 
face than that it should have. Proofreaders who have 
not had experience at the case are far more likely not to 
see and correct such errors than are those who know all 
about type from actual handling. Everything of this 
kind should, as far as possible, be made right on the 
first proof. 

In many pieces of print a glance, especially one with 
that specific purpose, will discover a marked line of 
cleavage in some certain direction, so that the matter 
divides into two clearly formed parts. These divisions 
result from a regular succession in the position of 
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spaces between words in the different lines, sometimes 
vertically, sometimes diagonally. Compositors natu- 
rally fail to observe this phenomenon while setting the 
type, and proofreaders quite as naturally fail to notice 
it in reading the proof. Sometimes the effect is very 
bad, and beyond doubt it is worth while to change the 
spacing, even to the extent of altering a number of 
lines. 

The writer never knew of any but one instance of 
censure for failing to correct spacing as noted above, 
although he was then told that in the printing-office of 
the firm concerned it was the subject of a particular 
rule, and every proofreader was expected to remedy 
such a fault. In this particular instance the rule had 
evidently not been remembered, for the discovery was 
made in the editorial room of a large work, after the 
electrotype plate had been made. One of the workers 
in charge of an important editorial department was 
also intrusted with oversight of the proofreading of 
the whole work. His notion of his special proofreading 
function then proved to differ from the idea held by the 
chief editor, who was also the head of the publishing 
firm. As a matter of fact, the work of criticising the 
language and verifying statements as to their accuracy, 
combined with his editorial specialty, was fully as 
much as any man could attend to, and he had never felt 
that he should be held responsible for mere typograph- 
ical errors of any kind save those that affected the sense 
of the reading. When some one noticed on one of the 
plate-proofs that a diagonal space cut off a diamond- 
shaped piece a dozen lines or so in depth, the chief editor 
told his subordinate that he should have had it changed 
before the plate was made, and the subordinate editor 
calmly informed the chief that he was not willing to 
stand sponsor for such things; though he admitted 
that they were wrong, he averred that the printing- 
office proofreaders were the ones to whom such respon- 
sibility belonged. 

Many other points of minute detail might be noted 
in special connection with the reading of the first proof, 
but the utility of searching out and studying separately 
every little item is at least doubtful. Those we have 
specified may be acceptable and adequate as exemplify- 
ing the general necessity of minute examination, and 
may serve sufficiently to call attention to other matters 
of detail without specification. If any reader thinks 
consideration of anything else desirable, we shall gladly 
answer questions and publish opinions — which are 
earnestly solicited — in the department of Proofroom 


Notes and Queries. 
(To be continued.) 





DOING THE RIGHT THING. 


I enclose you herewith postoffice money order for $2, for 
which please send me THE INLAND PRINTER for one year, 
beginning with the March number. I have been buying it for 
over a year from a news-dealer and was surprised that it could 
be sold for only 20 cents per copy. It is worth more and you 
are doing right to charge more for it— George S. Valliant, 
The Commercial, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


PAPER COLLECTORS. 

An odd but pleasant fad is collecting paper. Not the 
printed page, but the raw material. There is almost no limit 
to the collections which can be made. Besides those used in 
writing, printing, engraving, chromo-lithographing, and the 
like, are the types used for wrapping, wall-papering, binding 
and magazine covering. There are paper mills in every civi- 
lized country, and in such semi-civilized ones as Corea, China, 
3urmah, Siam, India, and even Egypt. Hundreds of methods 
are employed, and the list of crude materials is exceedingly 
long. It includes paper, cotton, linen, cotton and linen rags, 
hemp, wood pulp, wood flour, straw, corn husks and stalks, 
bamboo and many other vegetable fibers, says the New York 
Post. ; 

The most durable paper is made by a guild near Nanking, 
in China, which supplies the Government of that empire with 
the leaves for its official documents. This paper is made from 
young bamboo tips. It is soft, pliable, takes ink well and 
seems indestructible. There are samples in collections which 
are over a thousand years old. The largest assortment of these 
Chinese papers is owned by an editor in Jersey City, who has 
nearly three hundred different samples. Quite odd are the fire 


proof papers. Some of these are made of vegetable fiber 
impregnated with tungstate of soda. Others are made of fine 
mixed with fiber. 


They have, however, one drawback. 


asbestos or of asbestos These will pass 
through a fire unscathed. 
They will not preserve the ink used upon their surface. A 
sheet handsomely printed comes out of a fire snow white, and 
if a writing ink is made of any vegetable substance it shares 
the same fate. The strongest paper thus far produced is made 


of manila hemp. A sheet of legal cap will sustain a weight of 








‘“THE ARKANSAW TRAVELER.” 


three hundred pounds. Its fiber is so compact that a man of 
ordinary muscular power can not tear it across. It is used for 
wills and legal documents. The finest paper is a linen fabric 
made in England. It is as light as tissue paper, and yet so 
strong that it will stand much wear. 

The oddest printing papers belong to the United States. 
Some years ago an eccentric scientist published a book in which 
he endeavored to give the greatest possible relief to the eye of 
the reader. 
black ink, a second with a different sized type in brown ink, a 
third with blue ink and a fourth with maroon ink. He applied 
the same principle to the texture of the paper of each page, 
which was coarse, medium. or fine, rough-finished, smoothly 
The paper itself was 


One page was printed with one size of type in 


finished, calendered or supercalendered. 
also tinted in every hue which the publisher thought agreeable 
to look upon. The book was not a success, and the small edi 
tion which appeared is now treasured as one of the literary or 
typographic curiosities of the land. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 





PROTEST FROM A TYPEFOUNDER. 

To the Editor: March 7, Igor. 

Every little while I notice discussions in the trade papers 
on the subject of furnishing designs, proofs and estimates free 
to probable customers, especially where there is necessary the 
expenditure of a considerable amount of time in their produc- 
tion. Most of the complaints come from lithographic and 
engraving though printers often cause for 
expressing dissatisfaction. So far we have not yet heard type- 
founders complaining — mayhap, because they are inured to 
Some printers, who haven't 


houses, have 


this gentle sort of imposition. 
imagination enough to judge from typefounders’ specimen 
sheets how their jobs and books would look in certain type- 
faces, do not hesitate an instant in asking the founder to set 
up lines and pages for them “on speculation,” naively assuring 
him that if satisfactory they will buy one or more fonts of the 
type. Though all the profit is eaten up on many orders in this 
way, typefounders have good-naturedly acceded to all such 
requests. Of course, where the order in prospect is really a 
large and desirable one, such proofs are most cheerfully given ; 
but where the type wanted is trivial in amount, the customer 
should “ put himself in the other’s place,’ and act accordingly. 
TYPEFOUNDER. 





STEPHEN BELL ON THE MALTHUSIAN DOCTRINE. 


To the Editor: New York, March 7, rgot. 

I observe in your November number, under “ Printing 
Trade Economics,” the following : 

“Question: ‘Is Stephen Bell right in asserting “ The Mal- 
thusian doctrine is not true. There is no need of aggressions 
abroad?”’ The article in question is socialistic in spirit. I 
shall, therefore, answer with the words of leading Socialists, 
and refrain from stating my own opinions. In general, the 
socialistic philosophers avoid to enlarge upon the problems of 
over-population, because considerations of this nature reveal 
the weakness of their doctrine,” etc. 

Mr. Cherouny thereupon quotes Lasalle and Karl Marx. It 
is unfortunate that he could not quote more up-to-date expo- 
nents of socialism than these two, or, better still, have cited 
Henry George, who probably gave more attention to “ the prob- 
lems of over-population ” than any of the Socialists. I wish to 
give as briefly as possible some reasons why the Malthusian 
doctrine is not and can not be true. 

1. All the things which minister to man’s 
increase many fold faster than man himself, and by his labor, 
skilfully applied, he may still further augment their increase to 
an indefinite degree. If he will but learn how to equitably dis- 
tribute (observe that I say “equitably,” not “ equally”) the 
products of labor among those who have labored to produce 
them, he need have no fear that he will ever starve to death. 
2. An increasing population makes possible an increased 


sustenance 


subdivision and specialization of labor, which increases not 
only the aggregate production of those things which minister 
to human life and comfort, but the production per capita. It 
therefore follows that it is possible for a large population — 
even a dense one —to support itself in greater comfort and 
with greater ease than a sparse one. If the results attending 


1-4 


increasing population do not square with this conclusion, then 
we may with that 
“wrong font,” prevents the justification of the form of our 


confidence infer some injustice, like a 
civilization. 

3. While it is true that every human being born adds to 
the “supply of labor in the market,” it is equally true that 
every one born adds to the demand for labor for the satisfac- 
tion of his wants, and hence these two tendencies must under 
normal conditions balance each other. If they do not so bal- 
ance, then we may know that conditions are abnormal 

4. There is no warrant for assuming that present rates of 
increase, when the earth as a whole is so sparsely populated 
and true civilization has scarcely begun, will continue when the 
earth has been properly peopled and civilization becomes some- 
thing more than a name to catch gudgeons with. Held down 
to brutish conditions, men will be brutes, and make procreation, 
after food, the chief end of existence. Becoming men indeed, 
they will “ Multiply and replenish the earth,” and in replenish- 
ing the earth they will make ample provision for all who may 
be born. I submit that the congestion of population in great 
cities and the continued cropping of the land and shipping the 
produce away is a mighty poor way to replenish the earth. 

5. Mathematical calculations on what the population of the 
earth may be in one or two thousand years from now are as 
valueless as similar calculations on what it was two thousand 
years ago. I had two parents, and each of them had two, and, 
calculating ‘thus, I have been overwhelmed at the thought of 
how many ancestors of mine were prowling around the world 
about the time Noah went on a spree. 

The conclusions at which the upholders of Malthus’s slan- 
der on the Almighty must arrive is very well shown in the 
following, from the New York Sun about the end of July or 
the first of August, 18990: 

“ Suppose the inventive genius and the industrial capacity of 
the Chinese should reach the level attained in the most highly 
civilized countries! Would their condition, poor as they are 
today, be improved, or would they sound depths of misery 
unknown to any people of our time? Labor is now a glut in 
the Chinese market. What would be the condition of Chinese 
labor if, with machinery, its ability to produce were augmented 
Would not wages, already a pit- 
And who would 


from five to twenty fold? 
tance, fall almost to the vanishing point? 
consume the surplus?” 

Undoubtedly, under our present social system, some such 
result would follow, and thereby we may know how fundamen 
tally wrong, not to say diabolical, our present social system is. 
For it is inconceivably absurd to suppose that under a régime 
of justice any people can be impoverished by reason of produc- 
ing too much of the good things of life. It is in such ideas 
that the Malthusian doctrine has its origin. 
wet blanket with which to smother reforms aimed at the very 
root of social organization. When I think of the number of 
men who accept this unspeakable doctrine I have to agree with 
“All men have eyes, but few have the gift of 


It is a plausible 


Machiavelli: 


penetration.” STEPHEN BEL! 
FROM CULTURE’S FOUNT. 
To the Editor: Boston, Mass., March 7, Igor. 


Handbag Boston has not had a more embarrassing problem 
to deal with in a long time than the rumpus that has been 
raised concerning the censoring of books at the new Public 
Library. The revelations regarding the methods of selecting 
and criticizing fiction and the list of famous or thoroughly 
successful books that were put on the censored list has amazed 
the public and caused scorching newspaper comment all over 
the country. 

The matter is one of serious moment not only to the public 
but to the publishers, printers and authors as well, for the Bos- 
ton Public Library has been credited with an administrative 
standing of the highest character and is supposed to assume 
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authority in demonstrating how a great metropolitan public 
library should be conducted. When the Boston institution 
puts a famous or successful book on its “ rejected” list, it is a 
step full of import to publishers and authors. 

The synopsis of the present excitement is this: It has been 
discovered that a so-called “ Reading Committee,” consisting 
principally of society and club women, has been reviewing nov- 
els and juvenile books and recommending to the library what 
books shall and shall not be placed on the library shelves. The 
aforesaid society and club women are not skilled critics nor 
are they paid for their services. They read and recommend 
voluntarily and the personnel of the committee is constantly 
changing. While there are about seven hundred new novels 
and children’s books annually coming before the library for 
selection, it is not claimed, of course, by any sane individual 
that room can or should be made for all these bales of thought ; 
but the reports of the committee show that an array of highly 
successful books (as the public has decided), or books by 
famous authors, have been put on the fatal “ rejected ” list. 

Among those whose names appear on the “rejected” list 
and their books that were tabooed are: Mary E. Wilkins’ 
“The People of Our Neighborhood”; George Ade’s “ Doc 


Horne,” and his last volume, “ More Fables”; Lillian Bell’s 
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In the consultations and argumentations between the typos and 
the typothetz, the former agreed to abide by 35 cents per thou- 
sand ems, providing the women should receive the same rate 
of pay. This was the settlement of a matter that has long 
aggravated the ranks of the job and book printing-offices, trom 
great plants like those of the Cushing people, out at Norwood, 
and the Riverside Press of the Houghton, Mifflin Company, to 
the small job-offices. 

Asked as to the suggestion made in some quarters that the 
present compact between the typothete and Typographical 
Union No. 13 was really but a move that would result in 
women losing their places in the typesetting army, on the 
ground that the men were more efficient workers than the 
women, a member of the union said: 

“Why should there be anything of that? It’s the law of 
demand and supply. Scores of women here can set type as 
fast and well as any of the men. Then, too, there are repeated 
occasions when employers wanting expert typesetters can not 
get them, simply because there are not enough to be had. No, 
as far as I can see, it only gives the women equal rights with 
the men.” 

There was a meeting at the Hotel Brunswick recently. An 
association of famous scientific men were having their annual 





PEACE. 


“The Instinct of Stepfatherhood” and “ The Expatriates ” ; 
Robert Herrick’s “ Love’s Dilemma”; three books by “ Pansy” ; 
three by Robert Chambers; four by Gertrude Atherton, and 
other books by such established authors as Capt. Charles King, 
William Le Queux, Maria Louise Pool, S. R. Crockett, Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, W. Pett Ridge, Molly Eliot Seawell, 
Henry James, Winston Churchill, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Rob- 
ert Barr, Cutcliffe Hyne, Harold Frederic, Julia Magruder, 
Shan F. Bullock, and twenty or thirty more of equal prom- 
inence. “ David Harum” “rejected ” list under 
date of December 18, 1808. 

The amount of the matter is, that if the precious “ Reading 
Committee” is not abolished, it is safe to say that the ridicule 
their exhibition of “criticizing” has received from the pens 
of the newspaper editors of the country will at least cause the 
literary-minded society dames to take a reef in their top-lofty 


‘ 


appears in the 


censoring. 

Typographical Union No. 13, of Boston, has just succeeded 
in settling the status of the women compositors. President 
Coughlin, of the union, is back at the Linotype, after a week 
devoted to the controversy. As the scale formerly stood, for 
Boston and vicinity, the men compositors were getting 40 cents 
per thousand ems. The female compositors were being paid at 
a figure devoid of uniformity. A sort of “all kinds of work at 
all kinds of pay” was in vogue, it being claimed that while a 
fair male compositor was receiving from $16 to $18 a week, 
skilled female compositors were able to make but $14 or $15. 


Photo by Arthur W. Wilde, Germantown, Pa. 


banquet. A Boston morning paper had carefully planned to exe- 
cute what it thought would be a brilliant piece of work. At 
much labor, innumerable blanks were made out on the type- 
writer requesting answers to a lot of questions as to what was 
the greatest achievement of the century just closed. The 
blanks were distributed with much pains to the banqueting 
scientists, and several, pleased with the idea, were carefully 
writing out their answers. The reporter started to collect the 
papers, when a Harvard professor who happened to be chair- 
man of the Dinner Committee made a how! over the proceed- 
He wanted to know “ Who gave you authority, sir, to do 
anything like this, sir? To break in here and disturb a body 
of scientific gentlemen, sir!” The reporter tremblingly fal- 
tered, “ Why, why, the president of the society said I might.” 
“Oh my, oh my!” exclaimed the Harvard sage, in a transport 
of alarm; “’twill never do! Never do!” and he had the 
frightful blanks all gathered, brought to his sacred presence 
and destroyed. And, it being a Boston paper, the night editor 
ordered that no comment be made of the matter. Truly, the 
Boston editor lives in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
that is, if the Lord bears a Harvard or Salem crest. 

Bangor and that section of Maine has, for some time, been 
afflicted with a periodical of the old Kansas City Sunday Sun 
stripe, and known as the Hornet. It is the regular “ W. E. was 
seen coming out of a certain Blank street residence. Look out, 
Bill. We shall have to print your name next time,” kind. The 
town of Bangor finally got pretty thoroughly aroused, for citi- 


ing. 
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zen after citizen was being blackmailed. They now have the 
editor in the lock-up at last, and when his wife took up the 
management of the sheet she was given her choice of prosecu- 
tion or abdicating. She quailed forthwith and promised to 
cease publishing equally forthwith. And Bangor is resting 
more comfortably at last accounts. 

The “prize-package journalism,” as it has been called, 
seems to have a grip in Boston that will not relax. The Globe 
has just concluded a “ Teachers’ Voting Contest” of tremen- 
dous proportions and took a large party of pedagogues and 
pupils to Washington for the inauguration féte, The Traveler 
is constantly running some doughnut molding or handsomest 
sawfiler “ contest,” and the Post and Journal do likewise. The 
departure that Kohlsaat created in the Chicago Inter Ocean 
has settled upon Boston to apparently remain. 

The municipal printing-plant is still with us. It is not 
regarded by the average Boston citizen with any especial 
admiration. The entire plant, practically, that was installed at 
the inception of the enterprise during Mayor Quincy’s admin- 
istration, has had to be thrown out and new material pur- 
chased. The claim that the institution is a sort of political 
sinecure is frequently heard. The vigorously 
opposed by the larger printing-house proprietors, while the 
union printers find good wages and easy hours at the municipal 
printing-plant and are not objecting at all. 

I shall present later some details regarding the municipal 
printing-plant. BEENSON BROWNING. 


concern is 





IN REPLY TO MR. HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 
To the Editor: New York City, February 22, 19or. 

In your February issue, Mr. Henry W. Cherouny takes 
exceptions to expressions I used in an article contributed to 
the Typographical Journal, on December 15 last, entitled “ The 
Necessity for Discussion.” He quotes and remarks: “‘ There 
is a limit to the endurance of the people when they are 
oppressed, or are done unjustly by’; so says Martin in the 
journal of our workingmen. Please remember that employers 
are also comprised in the much-abused and ill-defined term of 
“the people.’ Indeed, there is a limit to the endurance of 
employers when they are oppressed, or done unjustly by.” 

The application to the quotation is not correct. Mr. Cher- 
ouny’s argument, in the absence of my article, is plausible. It 
assumes that I am advocating the rights of the laborer and 
ignoring those of the employer. I simply demonstrated that 
the employers (the Pennsylvania) had 
deprived their employes of “their rights’ —the right to live 
decently and to have the protection of the law. 
unnecessary to those who have read my article, and is only 


mine owners of 


A reply is 


called forth on account of his attack being made in another 
journal. 

He says further on, quoting me: “‘A trade union is only a 
local effort; it is confined to the locality of the trade. It only 
concerns the members of the trade in any locality.’ So says 
James H. Martin, in the Typographical Journal. Please come 
out of the dingy workshop in the basement of your thought 
factory. Locate yourself in an upper story and open the shut- 
ters of your eyes and ears. Then you may perhaps perceive 
that trade-unionism concerns all the members of a craft within 
a nation; even the employers who have to get the money for 
the music of the union from the customers of the craft. 
study my chapters, ‘The New Union,’ ‘ Front the Employer,’ 
‘Front the Politicians,’ or Brentano and Mrs. Webb’s book. 
Don’t be a mole.” 

This, like the previous quotation, is likely to mislead those 
who have not read my article. 
concerns all those who have to work for a living, when they 
get the opportunity. The value of the International Typo- 
graphical Union demonstrates that so far as printers are con- 
cerned. I was not discussing that question. My contention 
was that voters should direct their attention to those whom 


Please 


I perceive that trade-unionism 


they are going to vote for, and I cited the fact that a trade 
union was only a local institution. Trade-unionism is of as 
much importance in Chicago, or San Francisco, as in New 
York city; but if a measure is pending before No. 6 that only 
affects No. 6, or an officer is to be elected, the matter is not 
advocated in Chicago, San Francisco, or anywhere else, except 
the locality of No. 6. With all due deference to Mr. Cherouny, 
if he will open his eyes he will perceive that there are stairs 
for even him to climb. 
chapters. I respectfully urge him to study the article that he 
takes exception to. 
from heated: indignation than cool observation. I have no 
desire to reply in a rebuking way. I think Mr. Cherouny has 
got all the rebuke necessary from his own utterances, at least 


He exhorts me to study some of his 


It seems as though he has written rather 


by those who have read the article he takes exception to. 
Respectfully, 
James H. Martin. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE AD. UPON THE FENCE. 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL, 


Jim Keeper was a man who had 
More silver than good sense; 

He wandered to the fields and put 
His ad. upon a fence. 

“The neighborhood can read it here, 

And pilgrims passing by, 

And I will save the space-rates, too,” 
He said, and winked his eye. 


A cow came up, and saw the sign, 

** Moo,” 

She went off to her brother ox 
And told him of it, too. 

And all the cattle came and looked 


And softly bawling 


Upon the lonely sign, 
* Why, ‘ 


Are not within our line.” 


And mooed: groceries and shoes’ 


The sheep came up, and bleated * Baa,” 
When they the sign had seen; 
And, laughing at the lonely ad., 
They gamboled down the green. 
“Why, what are ‘ 
They bleated in the fold; 
“We have enough to last for life, 


woolen goods’ to us?” 


To keep us from the cold.” 


The horses came and read the line 
About the leather goods, 
Then galloped off, and hid within 
A little patch of woods. 
** Harness and saddles cheapest, best ”’ 
That’s what the letters said; 
Halifax,” 


The angry horses neighed. 


‘We wish they were in 


Thus, while the animals discussed 
Jim Keeper's rural sign, 

The people in the papers read 
Joe Seller’s, line for line. 

And Seller sold, and richer grew, 
Nor strange! it came to pass 

Where Keeper kept his store, the cows 
Are nibbling at the grass! 





THE SUN STILL SHINES. 

The Indianapolis Sun has shown wonderful enterprise in 
arranging for a new building to take the place of the one 
destroyed by fire in January. On the morning of January 29 
the Sun force appeared at the office to find it practically in 
ruins, but a noon edition of the paper was issued on time, and 
no edition of the paper has since been missed, the paper turn- 
ing out the work through the help of the Journal people. 
From the description given in a recent issue of the Sun, the 
paper will soon have a fine home of its own. Ninety days will 
probably be required to erect the building. 
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SECOND -CLASS MAILING PRIVILEGES.* 


N his report for the year ending June 30, 1900, the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General lays particular stress upon 


I 


the mailing of sample copies, book serials, premiums for sub- 


certain abuses of the second-class privileges; these are 
scriptions, and the return of unsold matter to news-agents. 
The excessive mailing of sample copies has been curtailed by 
the fifty-per-cent rule, with which you are familiar. A pub- 
lisher must be in position to show that at least fifty per cent of 
the number of copies of each edition are being circulated, 
whether by mail or otherwise, among regular subscribers, and 
it is no longer permissible for a publisher, who has not availed 
himself of the privilege of mailing a number of sample copies 
of each edition equal to the number of copies sent to subserib- 
ers, to mail of any particular issue an accumulation of sample 
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of subscribers is that of bulk subscriptions. The act of March 
3, 1879, contemplated that the demand on the part of the public 
for a publication should govern its right to be circulated by 
the United States mail at a low rate of postage. It recognized 
the right of an individual to subscribe for a “ limited number 
of copies” for another. For instance, an American having 
relatives in Canada or Great Britain might naturally wish to 
have regularly sent to some members of his family a copy of 
But, to quote 


some paper particularly appealing to their tastes. 
General Madden, “if one person be allowed to subscribe for 
thousands of others, the test condition which the law 
imposes is at once destroyed,” and he adds that papers doing 
business on such a basis will be under strict surveillance as 


or 


being closely akin to house organs. 

This brings us to the next link in the chain, and one is 
struck, on studying the second-class law, with the thought of 
how intimately connected are its va- 
rious sections, and how plain is its 
purpose. It offers unexampled priv- 
ileges to those publications which a 
most enlightened and highly cultivated 
people has welcomed by financial sup- 
port, and relentlessly closes its doors 
upon those originated and published 
solely from selfish motives. It was 
never framed for the benefit of a par- 
ticular class, but for the people as a 
whole, that the way might be cleared 
for the dissemination of good, sound, 
educational and elevating reading mat- 


ter. It was never intended that sub- 
scribers should be induced to take a 
paper because of the offer of some 


extraneous object of equal or greater 
value than the subseription price. In- 
deed, the law defines a regular sub- 
‘who voluntarily seeks 


scriber as one ‘ 
to subscribe for a publication and pays 
for it with his own money.” 


housekeeper will take and pay for a 


JUSt asa 


pound of tea because she is anxious to 
get the chinaware that is offered as an 
innumerable 
paper 


inducement, so persons 


will consent to having a sent 
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CURIOSITY. 
copies. The regulation is a very just and a very liberal one. 
The Department considers that the matter of building up a 
circulation should not be borne by the Government; that when 
a publication is presented for mailing as second-class matter 
all experimental stages should be passed, and that a publisher 
must pay third-class rates until he has regular subscribers for 
at least half the number of copies which he is printing. 

The law defines a regular subscriber very clearly but is 
strangely silent as to the period of time that a publisher may 
count an expired subscription as alive. This is a most impor- 
tant point. There are publishers who get a subscription for 
three months and keep the subscriber’s name on their galleys 
for two or three years, provided there has been no order to dis- 
continue. The matter of examining such a publisher’s original 
orders and subscription blanks is a Chinese puzzle, and one 
can only report the facts and await developments from Wash- 
[ can recall the case of one publication which had 
This is a 


ington. 
1,800 expired subscriptions and but 160 living ones! 
matter which I should much like to see this association give 
serious consideration. 
Intimately connected with the question of the legitimate list 
*Address delivered by Mr. W. B. Getty, superintendent second-class 
matter, Chicago postoffice, at meeting of the Chicago Trade Press Asso- 


ciation, February 21, 1901. 


grown, Acton, Ont continuously to their homes because of 


some article of cheap jewelry which is 

falsely advertised to be “ really worth 
$5." It would be an insult to the intelligence of the American 
people to believe that their literary taste is not on a very much 
higher plane than a desire to subscribe for some of the publi- 
cations doing business in this manner would suggest. The 
remedy is partially in the hands of the people themselves. It 
parents would but be as particular regarding the reading 
matter admitted to their houses as they are concerning the 
associates of their children, literature of a questionable 
character could not live except by the mailing of sample copies : 
and if postal officials throughout the country did their whole 
duty, the publications which have no legitimate list of sub- 
scribers would be speedily deprived of the rights and privi- 
leges intended to be shared solely by honest and law-abiding 
publishers. 

I am told by some applicants for the second-class privileges 
that the fifty-per-cent rule is an unjust discrimination; that 
the established publications of today have been accorded rights 
which are now denied to publications seeking entry. To this 
argument the very natural reply is that the existence of an evil 
for a number of years is no just reason for its continuance, 
and that-the Department has been very generous in allowing 
so large a percentage of sample copies and in admitting as 
subscriptions copies to agents, advertisers and exchanges. 
Moreover, the established publications are not benefited so 
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greatly as at first glance appears, since but few of them avail 
themselves of their right to mail sample copies, their whole 
edition being regularly subscribed for. One would gladly see 
publications of high literary and artistic merit exempted from 
a ruling designed to exclude worthless and illegitimate papers, 
but there must be one law for all, and nothing is more marked 
than the fact that it is only the publishers of sheets which have 
“no excuse for living” who protest. It requires but little 
knowledge of human nature to compute the probable life of a 
new-born publication. That can be gauged by the character 
of the publisher equally as well as by the image reflected in 
the publication. The question of extra expense in the initiatory 
stages counts but little to the publisher who is in earnest, feel- 
ing confident, as he does, of the ultimate success of his produc- 
tion because of its intrinsic merit. He is not reluctant to pay 
an initiatory fee to a Government which offers him such liberal 
terms when his period of qualification shall have been passed. 

The book serials are in a class by themselves. I do not 
regard them as so serious an infringement of the law as the 
“house organ” or the “ circulation-at-any-price” publication. 
Certainly many of them are for the dissemination of infor- 
mation of a public character, and as a general rule, the 
matter propagated by their educational 
character. They are, however, in every sense of the word, 
They are not newspapers nor are they periodicals, 


‘ 


means is of an 


books. 
which alone are embraced under the definition of second-class 
The mere fact that they are bound in printed paper 
characteristics of second-class 


matter. 
sheets bearing the statutory 
matter, and that THEIR COVERS are regularly issued at stated 
intervals, should not give them admission to the pound rate 
of postage. Yet a series of the reproduction of literary essays, 
or the stories of standard authors, issued periodically under 
paper covers, is incomparably of greater value to the country 
than many of the illiterate and demoralizing prints which are 
dignified by the title of second-class matter. I know that much 
that is debasing is circulated as serial matter, but personally I 
should like to see the Government attack and eliminate the 
“house organ” and the “ get-rich-quick” publications before 
turning its attention to lesser evils. It would seem wiser and 
more just to eject the man who has forged a pass for a box at 
the circus before collaring the boy who has sneaked in through 
a crevice in the canvas. 

To permit news-agents to return unsold copies to a news- 
agent at the pound rate, and to refuse the same right to a news- 
agent desiring to return unsold matter to a publisher, looks 
like injustice. It must be remembered, however, that the 
Department does not recognize subscriptions sold by a pub- 
lisher to a news-agent unless there is a contract to the effect 
that the sales are outright, and that there is to be no return 
privilege. Unless such an agreement has been made in writing, 
the publisher may not count sales to a news-agent in computing 
the fifty per cent of his whole circulation. If such contract 
exists, there will be no return unless the publisher is sell- 
ing to a news-agent with the return privilege, in which case he 
will be forced to reduce the number of his sample copies to 
just the extent of such a sale. Publishers are not eager to 
have copies returned by news-agencies and prefer outright 
sales, so that the loss on return copies paid at the transient rate 
is very small. On the other hand, the law does not permit the 
mailing of sample copies by news-agents at the pound rate, so 
that the extension of privileges as between publisher and news- 
agent is somewhat equalized. The law is somewhat vague as to 
what constitutes a news-agent, and there is room for fraud in 
the fact that a news-agent residing in the same city with a pub- 
lisher may act as a “ go-between” for the publisher, receiving 
his return copies at the pound rate and returning them to him 
by hand. How can any one ascertain whether or not the per- 
sons using this return privilege at the pound rate are news- 
agents? The law defines a news-agent as a person engaged in 
the sale of second-class publications. Every little candy store 
in the country handles second-class publications; but this is 





done as a secondary consideration. Yet, under this definition, 
it would be extremely difficult to prove that the owners of such 
country stores were not veritable news-agents. I think that the 
law in regard to this matter is altogether too liberal. All 
unsold copies of second-class publications, whether sent to pub 
lishers or news-agents, should be mailable only at the rate of 
1 cent for each four ounces. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I want to say a word or two 
regarding house organs, and the act of July 16, 1894, commonly 
We all think that we know 
what a house organ is, and it would seem from the explicit 


known as the “ Fraternal Act.” 


terms of the law that there was no loop-hole left for their 
entry as second-class matter. Nevertheless, “the woods are 
full of them.” 
drawn that no man engaged in any other line of business 


should be allowed entry of a publication until he had shown 


The lines, in my opinion, should be so tightly 


that the paper and his other business were completely divorced 
and given separate maintenance. Let me call your attention to 
the fact that many such publications have sought refuge undet 
the Fraternal Act, as published in the interests of “a regularly 
incorporated institution of learning.” Quite recently the 
Assistant Attorney-General for the Postoffice Department has 
very wisely ruled on this subject, drawing a very sharp line of 
demarkation between the institutions established pro bono pub 
lico and those organized purely for the personal profit cf the 
Any intelligent man knows what in 
The term 


owners or stockholders. 
his mind constitutes “an institution of learning.” 
“learning ” was, I think, used by the framers of the law much 
in the same sense as when we speak of a “learned” man. We 
do not thereby mean a man who has been educated in a busi 
ness college, but a man whose course of study has embraced 
the curriculum offered by a State university. A great many of 
the publications published in the interest of business colleges, 
and entered under the Fraternal Act, are weeklies, and get the 
full benefit of the pound rate. I have seen several which are 
nothing more nor less than college catalogues. 

The Department is also making efforts to check the influx 
of church publications on the grounds that they are not pub 
lished for the dissemination of information of a public char 
acter, the scope embraced by their news columns being too 
narrow, and confined to the members of a congregation. 

To mention here any of the violations of technicalities o1 
departmental rulings on specific cases would be to uselessly 
take up your time. I have, therefore, confined this paper to 
some remarks on the broad, underlying principles of the sec 
law. Legislation on many points connected with 
that law is undoubtedly needed, but great good can be accom 


ond-class 


plished also by such an association as this. 

Were I asked what, in my opinion, would be the most effec 
tual means of checking the gross abuses existing, I should 
reply: The organization of a permanent commission, made up 
of postal employes of tried experience and honor, with full 
power from Congress to summon witnesses and investigate the 
standing of suspected publications throughout the country, the 
commission to be under the direction of the honorable Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General, and its methods to be guided by 
his instructions. Such a commission, together with legislation 
and the codperation of the trade-press associations, would soon 
make a material change in the second-class balance sheet, and 
the postal service of the United States would become a source 
of revenue to the country. 


EXCURSION TO THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
One of the long-distance excursions to the Pan-American 


Buffalo from Los 
Arrangements are now being made by 


Exposition at next summer will come 
Angeles, California. 
the proprietors of the Los Angeles Times, who will conduct it 
The excursion party will consist of seventy five people. They 
will travel in a special train of seven vestibuled Pullman cars, 


to be entirely at the service of the passengers. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON 
THE LAWS OF COPYRIGHT 





CONDUCTED BY JAMES HIBBEN, 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Notes oN CopyriGHt, Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL.— By Richard 
T. Lancefield. Useful to the author, publisher, printer and all interested 
in the production and sale of books. 50 cents. 

Tue Law or Copyricut.— By Thomas E. Scrutton, M.A., LL.B., of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. Including the American Copyright 
Act, the Berne Corvention, etc., with cases to date. Third edition. Lon- 
don: 1806. $5. 

Tue Question oF Copyricgut.— Compiled by George Haven Putman. 
Comprising the text of the United States Copyright Law, and a summary 
ot the copyright laws of the chief countries, etc. Second edition. New 
York: 1896. $1.75. 

AvuTHoRS AND PusLisHers.— By George Haven Putman. A manual 
of suggestions for beginners in literature, including the text of the 
United States Copyright Law, with general hints to authors. Seventh 
edition. New York: 1897. $1.75. 


COPYRIGHT ON A “ SECONDHAND BOOK. 

An interesting phase of the law was recently considered in 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
District. It appears from the evidence the American Book 
Company, by virtue of certain assignments of copyright, had 
become the owner of a series of school books, having specially 
designed covers; that the copyright upon the text had been 
secured in 1877 and 1879, and in 1883 and 1896 the design was 
prepared which identified them as the publication of the com- 
pany. For years the educational authorities of the States of 
Tennessee and Texas used these books, but in 1898 and 1899 
said authorities abandoned their use, and substituted in lieu 
thereof books of other publishers. In the contract of substi- 
tution, the old books were taken in part payment, and after- 
ward sold to defendants as secondhand dealers. These dealers 
then had them cleaned, trimmed, and when necessary rebound 
in exact imitation of original binding, and sold for half price. 
There was nothing in this to mislead the public, except as a 
secondhand book thus rebound might of itself be misleading. 
The court held there was no infringement of the copyright; 
that the question is analogous to that of repair of a patented 
machine which has been sold by the patentee. “It is obvious if 
a person acquires title to that which is the subject of letters 


patent he can continue to use it until worn out.” Claffin versus 


Belting Company, 22 How., 217 

What was done was the restoration of the books to their 
original condition. Whether the copyright of a book compre- 
hends the cover as well as title, text and illustrations, the court 


declined to determine. 
COPYRIGHT ON FOREIGN BOOKS. 


In the March number reference was made to important 
rulings construing Sections 4956 and 4963. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral was requested to render an opinion, a synopsis of which 
follows. Importation had been or would be made of the dra- 
matic composition or book of “ L’Aiglon,” printed abroad in the 
original French from type not set within the limits of the 
United States, nor from plates made therefrom, upon which a 
copyright for the United States had been secured by the Paris 
publisher. This copyright was duly assigned by said publisher 
to a New York firm, and to prevent the importation of said 
work they invoked the aid of the Treasury Department. The 
two editions are identical in text, general appearance and in 
cover and title. No intended simulation was proven or that the 
assignor procured or connived at the obnoxious publications. 
It will be remembered that 4056, as amended by the Interna- 
tional Copyright Act of 1891, prohibits the importation, etc., of 


a book copyrighted, or any edition or editions thereof, or any 
plates of the same not made from type set within the limits of 
the United States, except books in the original language, where 
only English translations are copyrighted. 

After discussing the question whether or not this particular 
dramatic composition was, in view of the law, a “ book,” the 
Attorney-General concludes as follows: ‘‘ Obviously it is such 
by all literary and mechanical tests, and not the less so because 
the Record of Copyright denominates it a ‘ Dramatic Composi- 
tion, and just as much so under the American copyright as in 
the foreign edition which is asking a free entry as a ‘ book.’ 
Copyright is an exclusive right, granting the sole liberty of 
printing, reprinting, publishing, completing, copying, executing, 
finishing and vending” a book, etc. Unless the proviso of the 
statute relating to books in foreign languages of which only 
translations in English are copyrighted, grants the needed 
relief, such books can not be effectually copyrighted in this 
country. This proviso was intended to withdraw, and clearly 
does withdraw, the allowance of importation of a book in a 
foreign original language when there is an American copyright 
of the book in that language. In this particular case, there is 
a valid copyright in the original version, and permission to 
import should be refused. He concludes thus: “To hold 
otherwise, it seems to me, would be to strike down in a large 
measure the production of foreign authors, in consideration of 
which reciprocal protection is extended to our authors abroad, 
and to strike down to the same extent prctection to American 
labor, which certainly constituted the joint intent and the main 
purpose of the law.” 

Another interesting question concerns the effect of the law, 
namely, Section 4956, as amended, upon the importation of a 
Greek-English lexicon copyrighted in 1882. Section 4956, as 
amended in 1891, reads two copies of a copyrighted book 
required to be delivered or mailed to the Librarian shall be 
printed from type set, or from plates made therefrom, within 
the limits of the United States. It will be noticed the copy- 
righted book in question indicates the privilege granted as of 
1882, nine years previous to the amendment of 1891. To con- 
strue the law of 1891 as applicable to a grant created in 1882 
would do violence to common sense and overturn well-estab- 
lished legal principles. It seems strange that any one should 
seek to enforce the prohibitive clause of the section and disturb 
vested rights. It was urged in opposition to this construction 
that a former officer of the Government had held that Section 
3 of the act of March, 1891, applies as well to books which have 
been copyrighted before as since the passage of the act. Upon 
this point I quote the Attorney-General in full: 


3ut this broad announcement must be understood to be restricted to 
the special case before Solicitor-General Conrad, which was presumably 
that of American owners of an American copyright, obtained before the 
act of 1891, on an American literary work, who were seeking, under the 
act of 1891, to prevent the importation of an unauthorized foreign edi- 
tion, the remedy under the previous law being merely by way of forfeiture 
of the infringing copies and damages (Section 4964, Revised Statutes, 
before amendment). Mr. Cenrad’s language is: 

“The act is prospective only as to this new security (the prohibition 
of importation) which it affords the owner of the copyright, and is not 
prospective as to the books to which that security applies. He can not 
claim indemnity for losses sustained by reason of such importation and 
sale prior to the passage of the act; but while his copyright continues, 
whether it was acquired before or since March 3, 1891, the benefit of the 
act extends to him.” 

In other words, Mr. Conrad holds that the act of 1891 protects copy- 
rights obtained before its passage, subject to an exception or limitation 
which he specifies, and does not consider whether its corresponding bur- 
dens are or can be extended to such copyrights. I am not prepared to 
say that certain benefits may not accrue to anterior copyrights under 
any of the language of the act of 1891 or subsequent copyright enact- 
ments, even if the burdens residing in the present method of obtaining 
copyright do not attach. The language is occasionally general (see first 
sentence of Section 4966 as amended by act June 6, 1897, 29 Stat., 481); 
in other places it is restricted by the phrase “as provided in this act ” 
and other such phrases (Section 4964 as amended by the act of 1891, and 
Section 4965 as amended by act March 2, 1895, 28 Stat., 965), which 
are similar in effect to the expressions ‘‘ such copyright ’” and ‘‘ so copy- 


righted ’’ noted above from the present Section 4965. But it can hardly 
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be doubted that the owner of an American copyright seeking to be 
relieved from the necessity of typesetting in this country, on the ground 
that his copyright was secured under a law which did not contain that 
requirement, can not be heard to complain if he is remitted to his sole 
remedy of forfeiture and damages under that law, and is denied the right 
to prevent the importation of competing foreign editions under the very 
provisions of the later law from which he escapes. This suggestion 
unquestionably looks to the broad conclusion that such a copyright, 
relieved from the burdens of the present law, also takes no_ benefits 
thereby; but that general question is not before us, and, while I may 
suggest some doubts respecting Mr. Conrad’s opinion, I am not com- 
pelled to overrule it, but merely to construe it as restricted to the case 
then submitted and as not controlling the present inquiry. 

On the conclusion which I reach, that the requirements and prohibi- 
tions of Section 9456 took effect in general prospectively, and do not 
embrace in their burdens (without regard to their benefits) a copyright 
obtained before March 3, 1891, I may cite one of the authorities quoted 
in the opinion in question, namely: 

‘ “The new parts or the changed portions (of an amended 
law) are not to be taken to have been the law at any time prior to the 
passage of the amended act. The change takes effect prospectively 
according to the general rule. (Sutherland on Statutory Construction, 
Section 133.)” 

Such new law, unless expressly applied, should not be held to dimin- 
ish or injure rights vested under the earlier law. 

COPYRIGHT ON A PAINTING. 

The following query has been submitted: “Is there a law 
prohibiting the half-tone reproduction of an artist’s painting?” 

If the painting has been copyrighted, then reproduction by 
half-tone or other process can be prevented. If the painting 
has not been copyrighted, then the rights of the author are to 
be determined upon another ground. The English courts have 
held that a public exhibition of a painting does not necessarily 
constitute such a publication as will dedicate it to the public. 
In the United States a contrary view has been expressed. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals, two judges concurring and one dis- 
senting, held that “the public exhibition of a painting consti- 
tutes an abandonment of the artist’s property therein, unless it 
is protected by a statutory copyright.” Whether this opinion 
has been affirmed by the Supreme Court I am unadvised. 
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BY HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 


This department suggests and digests all available methods of 
obtaining living prices and living wages, and of promoting the well- 
being of the masters and Journeymen and apprentices of the craft. 


The platform which this department has been formed to sup- 
port Is as follows: 
1.—One Typothetae, under one administration, with one central 


treasury. 
l.—One Union, under one administration, with one central 


treasury. 

i1l.—One court of arbitration and conciliation, composed of an 
equal number of typothetists and union men. 

1V.— One scale, graded according to actual cost of living in city 
and country. 

V.— One common rule for every workshop in the country. 

Vi.— Trade courts composed of an equal number of employing 
and employed printers in every district, to decide conflicts arising 
under the common scale and common rule. 

Vil.—One bureau of printing-trade statistics and a common 
labor bureau. 


MEDIEVAL PRACTICES IN PRINTERDOM. 


Mr. Brewster, a Western lawyer, has presented the trade 
(American Printer, xxxi, 430) with a scheme “ which will lead 
the printing industry out of uncertainty into certainty, out of 
weakness into strength, out of threatened defeat into complete 
victory.” In furtherance of this scheme, its benevolent origin- 
ator has published a number of lucid expositions of the havoc 
wrought by the business system of unlimited competition in 
printerdom, fitly illustrated by vivid descriptions of the abuses 
to which customers subject individual printers. He has taken 
great pains to convey two distinct ideas which can be expressed 
in the following syllogisms : 

1. Competition ruins prices; all printers compete; ergo, 
all printers ruin prices. 

2. Combination raises prices; all printers want better 
prices; ergo, let all printers combine. 

For this information and the persistence with which it is 
drummed into our heads, we must render thanks; “ for we are 
but of yesterday and know nothing,” as Job said in his tribula- 
tions, chapter vill, 9. 

The combination which Mr. Brewster proposes has a very 
pleasing form. It is not a trust eliminating personal ownership 
and reducing all masters to the rank of inactive shareholders. 
It is not a trade union requiring personal attention and subor- 
dination of private interests to the common weal. No; Mr. 
Brewster's combine is like unto a clearing-house in which esti- 
mates take the place of checks, and by this contrivance individ- 
ualism is to be preserved while the trade will be endowed with 
the strength of an armor-clad trust. 

The logic at the bottom of the scheme looks somewhat 
strange, but I believe that all great healers have logics of their 
own. The inventor has observed that in trades doing business 
on the competitive system the prices of goods go up when the 
number of tenders goes down, and reversedly, that prices fall 
in proportion to the rise of the number of tenders. To say the 
same thing with reference to the printing trade— prices of 
printed matter rise when few tenders (i. e., estimates) are 
thrown on the market, and they fall when the market is 





crowded with estimates. 

Upon this observation Mr. Brewster concludes that if the 
printers will decrease the number of tenders, their prices must 
necessarily rise; and he virtually proposes the clearing-house 
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scheme with a view of reducing the number of tenders to the 
lowest possible point. This adroit piece of legerdemain is 
expected to enable the printers to snap their fingers at the 
bugaboo called the law of supply and demand and to outwit 
the estimate-seekers of any town. 

However, I believe Mr. Brewster labors under an illusion 
by thinking that the tenders make the price. This is far from 
being the fact. The estimates of the printing trade which 
always float about the mart are nothing more than expressions 
of the mental state of the printers who really make the prices, 
which are, alas, too often insufficient to cover the cost of 
production. As the whole trade is more or léss influenced by 
the number of demands for work made on the craft, so is each 
particular printer laboring either under a cloud of ignorance or 
under the illusions of hope, fear and jealousy. Far too many 
tender their services under duress of financial hardships best 
known to those who passed through the ordeal of building up a 
printing plant on credit. 

Taking the most optimistic view of the clearing-house plan, 
we can admit that it may eliminate the effects of ignorance and 
inadvertence, but never those of recklessness. The general sec- 
retary may correct the estimates of flighty cle*s, but not those 
of printers in financial straits. Nor can the best conducted 
institution of this kind neutralize what is called the law of 
supply and demand; and every imaginable manipulation will 
prove ineffective against the destructive tendencies of estimates 
with a selfish policy. The hope of gaining a new customer and 
the fear of losing one, as well as the passions of envy and 
jealousy, will find ways and means to make even the new 
institution and its secretary a curse to all participators. 

Isolation breeds conceit and vice and is the fruitful source 
of many unpardonable estimates. Printers growing old in 
dingy shops without mingling with their colleagues in arms 
must necessarily grow sour in spirit and temper, and will then 
always blame on ill-will what is due to untoward circumstances 
brought about by an inexorable common fate. The Typothetz 
is the contrivance of the trade to ameliorate, especially, the evils 
of isolation, and in the course of time even those which seem 
at present irreparable. In its cozy rooms, within easy reach of 
all master craftsmen,it provides hours of rest for mutual refléc- 
tion and exchange of opinions on current questions. Its small 
and large gatherings cultivate friendship, mutual confidence 
and reliance on the trade, as well as self-reliance. The Typoth- 
ete’s common struggles against common foes awake that spirit 
of craft-solidarity which will cure the canker of conceit and 
selfishness — the real cause of the decline of the trade. 

But the Typothetz is not yet what it ought to be. A spirit 
of superciliousness bars the young beginners and printers in 
moderate circumstances. If the average printers do not come 
to the Typothete, the Typothetze should come to the printers 
and pull them out of their cobwebs of fear and jealousy with 
the gentle force of refined manners and kind suasion. Those 
who were fortunate enough to cross the sea of printers’ trou- 
bles ere the haven of rest was closed by the frost of selfishness, 
should remember the latecomers who have to use ice-breakers 
to get into the port of safety. Strange, the editor of this has 
never, since old Doug Taylor retired, heard a word of sym- 
pathy or encouragement and has never received an invitation to 
appear where Gutenberg’s disciples meditate on the weal of 
their craft or show their social nature at the banquet table. 
This, indeed, is not right. Do not be a set of Philistines! 

However, let us return from this digression to the Printers’ 
Estimate Clearing-house, and assume it to be a real panacea of 
the printers’ moral and economic ailments. Then it remains to 
examine the modus operandi of the institution. What is the 
secretary to do for me and every one of the printers who com- 
pete for the work which is to be done in our community? 
Above all, I expect him to protect me from the loss of my old 
and reliable customers through lower bids of my competitors, 
and every one of my competitors expects the same. From the 
start, this is a tacit concession of private ownership of the 


customers which every individual printer happens to have. Up 
to this date, patronage was considered an ever-flowing stream 
whose waters come and go, but always nourish every indi- 
vidual printer doing business on its shores. Henceforth, pat- 
ronage is to be looked upon as if it were a pool divided by 
imaginary lines and each division having an owner. Aside 
from the fact that all pools emit odors of stagnation, this idea 
works a double wrong. It bars new beginners from participa- 
tion in the work of the community and binds customers to that 
house with which they are connected, fining them for leaving 
their old printer even for good cause. This, gentlemen, is 
against the spirit of our laws, and it is not well for an intelli- 
gent trade to act in contravention of the spirit of the age and 
the institutions of the country. The Printers’ Estimate Clear- 
ing-house idea is a resurrection of the hateful craft-guild 
despotism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, no better 
than the idea of the union label. Both divide the work which 
is to be done among certain rings, and ostracize newcomers. 
Both deny by indirections the inalienable right of customers to 
go where they please and to employ whomsoever they choose. 
Let me tell you, if any change of our customary ways of doing 
business is contemplated, it must be made with the consent of 
all concerned, and I believe that the customers of the printing 
trade will readily give their consent to any legitimate change 
which is made on the broad basis of equal justice to customers, 
employers and workingmen. 

Now one final glance at this question: What must I and 
every one of my competitors do to put the secretary of the 
Printers’ Estimate Clearing-house in the position to protect me 
against all other members of the combination, and also all my 
competitors against me and outsiders? To begin with, the sec 
retary must know which part of the custom of the city belongs 
to me and which to others. The only way to let him know this 
is to give him itemized copies of the open ledger accounts of 
sach printing-house. Even the oldest friends of each printer, 
who never estimate the cost of their work, but merely send 
their order to whomsoever they trust, occasionally go on an 
estimate shopping tour, not exactly to accept the lowest bidder, 
but simply to assure themselves that their old printer is up to 
date. Of course, my old business friends will not ask me to 
estimate on work which I have done for years, but they will go 
to my competitors. Thereupon my competitors are bound to 
submit their figures to the general secretary, who is expected 
to answer: “ Hands off, gentlemen; this customer belongs to 
Cherouny; please make your estimate ten per cent higher than 
Cherouny’s price.” How can the official give such an answer 
if he has not in his office a true copy of each member's ledger? 

Colleagues, this is asking too much. For no consideration 
would I submit to this condition. 

However, the promoter answers: 
essary to divide the patronage of a town among the members 
of the combine before commencing operation. If Cherouny’s 
customer asks Printer Bull for estimates, the latter will deposit 
his bid with the general secretary, who will thereupon inform 
every member of this fact and his figures. Thus Cherouny 
will have an opportunity to establish his claims on the estimate 


“Tt is not absolutely nec 


shopper without filing a copy of his ledger in the office of the 
combine.” From the start, the objection presents itself that 
the customers will hardly be kind enough to wait for the red- 
tapeism of the Printers’ Estimate Exchange. But the promoter 
curtly replies, in a true walking-delegate style: “The customers 
must wait; the combine will have power to compel them to 
wait.” Well, let us suppose that the enlightened printing craft 
be successful in enforcing the rule, “ Estimates furnished two 
weeks after application,” and consider only one of the perplex- 
ities which may arise every day. 

The general secretary may find that Cherouny’s price ought 
to be protected. But Printer Bull retorts: “This is not right; 
long before this customer went to Cherouny, he belonged to 
me, as I will prove by my ledger.” Of course, the general sec- 
retary invites both printers to his office in order to amicably 
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Cherouny says he had to buy extra 
3ull retorts that 


settle the vexed question. 
chases to suit the customer’s peculiar work. 
he bought five hundred pounds of new 10-point to please the 
Meanwhile appear three other members of the 
They had done 


man’s whims. 
combine as claimants of the estimate shopper. 
some work for him and want to be considered in the present 
“T bought extra chases! ”—‘“‘I invested in two hundred 
“You enticed the customer 


case. 
and fifty pounds new 6-point.’”— 
away from me.’—‘* You made too low a price merely to get 








him away! ”—‘ You are a base perverter of the truth! ”—“ You 
lie!” —“ Extra chases.” — “ D—— you! ” —“ To h— with 
you! ”— Sleeves roll up.—***—hats fly around —***— black 


eyes! Human nature always runs from one extreme to the 
other. 

Upon this, the general secretary becomes conscious of his 
high mission as peacemaker of the craft. But, alas! he shares 
the dire fate of all who interfere in family quarrels — all fists 
and office chairs fly at him, until Bull cries out with bleeding 
nose: “ What is the use — where are my specs? Let’s have a 
drink.” 

Yes, and let us no longer discuss this scheme concocted by 


mountebanks. Did you send in your check? 


THE GERMAN BOOK-TRADE HOUSE AT LEIPSIC 


was finished during the year of 1900, and is, perhaps, the great- 
est and most beautiful home of the graphic arts in the world. 
The entrance is on Dolz street. A broad perron leads to the 
vestibule, which gives a full view of a double staircase. 
Around a square yard are grouped the various halls and rooms 
of five stories. On the southeast corner is grand Gutenberg 
Hall. 

The basement contains the heating and lighting apparatus, 
together with the necessary storage and packing rooms. 

The third floor is devoted to a permanent exhibition of 
book-trade machinery. An exit on the south side connects the 
building with the bookseller’s house, which is situated in the 
garden. On the right of the entrance are the reading and 
drawing rooms, connected with the library through an elevator. 

The main stairs leads to the offices of the Book-Trade Soci- 
ety and the meeting-rooms of the various trade associations. 
The printers’, bookbinders’ and other kindred craftsmen’s 


unions meet here. On this floor is also the entrance to the 
































GERMAN BOOK-TRADE HOUSE, LEIPSIC, 


View from the garden of the Booksellers’ House. 


above-mentioned Gutenberg Hall, a kind of a printing-trades 
chapel, adorned with pictures and statues of all great inven- 
tors, artists and patrons of the printing trades. Connected 
with this is a small meeting hall and a large printing-trades 
museum. 

The main story contains one extensive hall devoted to the 
exhibition of works of the printing industries as well as of 
products of artists who work in connection with them. The 
upper story is devoted to and contains, 
besides, the private rooms of the house officials. 

Every member of the printing trades in the whole world is 
invited to join the society, in order to further this undertaking, 
which is undoubtedly the grandest of the kind. The yearly 


similar purposes 


dues are $2.50, and can be addressed to the German Book- 
Trade House, Leipsic, Germany. 

No printer and publisher visiting the continent should fail 
to view this unique temple of the art preservative of all arts. 


ON MR. DE VINNE’S PROPOSITION TO INCORPORATE LABOR UNIONS. 


r—IVhy Unions Should Be Incorporated. 

About a year ago, Mr. De Vinne advised the Typothetz to 
prepare for the adoption of the system of collective bargaining 
for the settlement of the terms of labor in the printing trades. 
Standing on the sound principle, “It takes two to make a bar- 
gain,” our venerable grand master argued convincingly that it 














GERMAN BOOK-TRADE HOUSE, LEIPSIC. 


View from Dolz street. 


would be better for employers to enter into collective contracts 
with the Union than to cling stubbornly to the fiction of the 
individual contract system and be in reality nothing but obedi- 
ent subjects to union dictation. 

While the Typothetz was in session at Kansas City, Mr. 
De Vinne wrote his second letter on the problem of how to 
adjust the future relation of the Typothete to the Union in 
order to pave the way for “ ante-strike arbitration,” which term 
is but a synonym for collective bargaining. After advising the 
employers to consolidate their typothetzs, together with their 
funds and administration, Mr. De Vinne turns to the Union 
and finds that its organization does not satisfy the friends of 
collective bargaining. While each employer is by law respon- 
sible for the strict fulfilment of all stipulations of any agree- 
ment, the Union is altogether irresponsible and nobody can 
bind its members to live up to its collective agreements. In 
accordance with the principle that only the law gives force to 
compacts, it is proposed to incorporate the labor unions, and to 
this end local typothetes are advised to petition their State 
legislatures to do so by compulsion. 


2.— Compulsory Incorporation Is Impracticable. 


From the start, it seems impossible in any one of the United 


States to incorporate any body of workingmen by force of law. 


Even Kansas, always ready to act upon the most visionary sug- 
gestions of modern populism, would hesitate to ordain that 
‘all printers’ unions are henceforth to be bodies corporate, to 
the end that master printers may be able to sue them for 
breaches of contract committed by any of their individual 
members.” 

Besides, I heartily believe that all attempts to regulate busi- 
ness intercourse by compulsory laws of State are against the 
spirit of our institutions and the genius of our people. The 
words compulsion, coercion and force do not belong in our 
governmental dictionary, except when used in connection with 
minors, bums and criminals. Nothing is more revolting to 
employers than the deprecable habit of labor unions to resort 
to coercive measures in questions which ought to be settled by 
mutual understanding. It seems to me that employers claiming 
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immunity from union compulsion should abstain from doing 
unto workingmen what they know to be wrong and hurtful to 
themselves. 
3.— Incorporation of Labor Unions Is Unjust. 

Viewing the proposition of compulsory incorporation from 
the highest plane of American statesmanship, which places the 
advancement of social justice above the furtherance of private 
business interests, we must condemn it altogether. Trade 
unions are, to a great extent, popular benefit associations. 
Their funds relieve a good deal of that suffering which is 
wrought by social injustice. The pennies collected from our 
workingmen are meant for the helpless victims of the prevail- 
ing business system of unlimited competition — namely, for the 
impoverished out-of-works, the sick and superannuated, and 
those who could not with a lifetime of type-sticking provide 
for a Christian burial. It is not and never can be right to put 
the union charity funds at the mercy of relentless employers 
claiming damages. If the law clothes our unions with legal 
personality, there will be no end to lawsuits against them. 
Every quarrelsome employer will hold his union responsible for 
sins committed in the name of the union by some half-witted 
bum. Experience teaches that we have only very few judges 
who would not, in a case of capital against labor, interpret the 
country’s law in the damnable spirit of the Manchester phi- 
losophy. The greater part of the class of employers would 
harass their unions by actions at law for trifles, in order to 














VIEW OF THE BOOK-TRADE EXHIBIT, LEIPSIC. 


deplete the trade-union funds by lawyers’ fees, damages and 
fines — simply to crush trade-unionism. 

No, Mr. De Vinne; let us not sacrifice justice for petty 
class interests and indulge the desire of revenge for sins com- 
mitted by the unions against us. Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
is not a rule to advance peace and prosperity. Let us do better 
and provide another kind of incorporation which will tend to 
protect the union benefit funds against embezzlement by those 
in whose hands they are placed for safe keeping. 

j.— Essential Conditions of Incorporation of Labor Unions. 

True enough, incorporation of trade unions has many 
desirable features. But, in providing for it, we should not for- 
get that an American workman’s freedom of contract involves 
his liberty to combine and to stipulate with whomsoever he will 


consent to associate in his labor. We employers would frown 
down every legislator who would attempt to limit our freedom 
to contract with whomsoever we please, and infringe upon our 
liberty to stipulate with whom we will consent to associate in 
business. Why should the class of employers enjoy business 
privileges which are denied to the class of employes? If there 
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is to be incorporation, the general principle of equality would 
require that labor unions be vested with the same rights which 
partners and corporations enjoy, namely, to get the best price 
and the greatest amount of satisfaction in the pursuit of busi- 
ness. Nothing should be made actionable in labor disputes 
which is not actionable in disputes among partners. 


5—IlIVe Need a Federal Industrial Code. 

Finally, I consider the plan of incorporating trade unions 
under State laws as against our vital business interests, in the 
same sense as it is hurtful to our best interests to have forty- 
four different bankruptcy and marriage laws. What we require 
is a federal industrial code, based on the principle of self-gov 


ernment in business, and operating alike in all parts of our 


country. If we mean to keep inviolate our business liberty 
while invoking the power of State against certain abuses of 
trade unions and trusts, we must apply to the United States for 
municipal charters. It would be in keeping with the genius of 
the American people and its Constitution to consider the organ 
ized printing trades —employers and employes —as agent of 
the general Government to regulate their intercourse as well 
as the traffic of the printing trade with the public. Such incor 
poration would mean to delegate to our national trade bodies 
that portion of our governmental functions which has so far 
“not been delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States ’’"— namely, to preserve the 
peace among the industrial classes and justice in the relation of 
producers to consumers. Until our nation is ready to do this, 
we must rely on the good sense of our unions to carry out the 
obligations of any contract into which they may enter — and I 
venture to say that, with the downfall of the home-rule prin 
ciple in the printers’ union, the good elements will be strong 
enough to enforce their agreements. At any rate, we must 
assume that laborers are just as good as employers. There is 
no warrant for the accusation that their moral standard is 
below that of the employers, and consequently that they should 
be subject to any kind of compulsion which does not also cover 
the employers. 
NOTES. 


that a little leaven leaveneth the whole 


Purge out, therefore, the old lump, that ye may be a 


“KNowW ye not 
lump? 
new lump, as ye are unleavened.’’-— 1 Cor., v, 6, 7. 

Sratistics show that the introduction of the line-casting 
typesetting machines into Germany has in no way decreased 


the prosperity of the typefoundries. From all reports it seems 
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that the four past years were more prosperous than any pre- 
vious period. 

Tue French Chamber of Deputies passed a bill providing 
for the abolishment of private labor bureaus. The right of 
individuals to secure positions for workmen is to be revoked 
and to be placed in charge of the Government. 

THE strength of employers’ and employes’ trade unions in 
little Denmark seems to be greater than in any other country in 
the world. There are reported to be fifty employers’ associa- 
with 7,172 members, and ten central organizations of 
Also 1,195 employes’ unions, with 96,295 


tions, 
large industrials. 
members. 

THe Midland Mechanic, of Kansas City, a labor paper of 
the better class, says in regard of the platform at the head of 
Tue INLAND Printer’s Department of Printing Trade Eco- 
“There is much which may be said in favor of this 
While some may contend that it 


nomics: 
platform of Mr, Cherouny’s. 
is visionary and impracticable, in doing so they display an 
ignorance of present conditions. We all must admit the just- 
ness of the common scale, based on the actual cost of living. 





Courtesy Minneap 


MRS. NATION STARTS A PAPER, 
She’s up against the real thing now. 


Drawn by R. C. Bowman. 


Naught can be said against the common rule for every work- 
shop in the country. The hardest planks in this platform to 
establish will be the first and second, and without these the 
The employers must drop the stereotyped 
expression, ‘I want to The 
must abandon the exploded doctrine of local autonomy. 


balance is worthless. 
unions 


With 
these false impressions dispelled, the step of Mr. Cherouny’s 
Both sides, however, will need 


run my own business.’ 


platform will not be a long one. 
much education before they will consent to take this progres 
SIVe step.” 

THe American Printer informs its readers, on page 441, 
that Germany has no government printing-office. This is not 
true. The Imperial Printing-office, situated on Oranienburger 
street, Berlin, is a model institution, built up without regard to 
cost on strict scientific and business principles. The present 
technical superintendent, Mr. Tede, worked at Cherouny’s in 
New York, about 1870-2. The sub-foreman of the composing 
department, Mr. Max Wuste, is teacher of the art of typeset- 
ting at the Berlin Trade School, on Niederwall strasse, who 
kindly introduced the writer into this institution and provided 
him with the material for his articles on the German Printing 
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Trade School, which were published in THE INLAND PRINTER 
during the past year. The Printer and Lithographer, published 
by Ernst Morgenstern, contains the following interesting item 
on the capacities of the Berlin Government Printing-office: 
“The administration has given to several compositors scholar- 
ships on the Royal Academy of Oriental Languages, in order 
to learn the Chinese language. The Imperial Printing-office is 
in possession of about ten thousand of the twenty thousand 
letters of the Chinese language, which are divided into sixteen 
classes.” 
FATHERS. 
On Property AND GOVERNMENT. “The 
diversities in the faculties of men, from which the rights of property 
originate, is ‘ an insuperable obstacle to a uniformity of 
The protection of these faculties is the first object of govern- 
ment.” Modern theorists and capitalists vehemently pronounce the oppo- 
site doctrine, that the protection of the things produced by the faculties 


of men is the first object of government, and that the development of the 
Nevertheless 


GEMS OF WISDOM FROM THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN 
- Madison says, Federalist x: 


interests. 


productive faculties of men must be seriously left alone. 
our nation has several times in the most emphatic manner acted in strict 
accordance with Madison’s views. The abolition of slavery, the common 
school system, the factory laws which provide for sanitation and safety, 
as well as our tariff, patent and trade-mark laws, are grand institutions 
for the protection of the productive faculties of our people. The next 
step will be the promulgation of a federal industrial code for the protec- 
tion of the mechanical skill of the nation. The people will not brook the 
gradual deterioration of its artisans through neglect and even abuse of 
The nation’s mechanical skill shall and 


its apprentices and journeymen. 
competition, 


must be preserved. Down with the 
which undermine skill and fidelity and therewith our business progress in 


the markets of the world. 


rights of unlimited 


- Madison remarks in the same place: ‘* From 





On Party PrINcIPL 
the protection of different and unequal faculties of acquiring property, 
the possession of different degrees and kinds of property immediately 
results, and from the influence of these on the sentiments and views of 
the respective proprietors ensues a division of the society into different 
This abstract truth becomes immediately evident 


interests and parties.” 
Irom the protection of people who 


by putting it into concrete form. 
have skill and tools, as well as from the 
ingmen who have nothing but skill, has resulted the present unequal dis- 
from the influence of large, moderate 


comparative neglect of work- 


tribution of the national dividend; 
and small incomes on the sentiments and views of the respective classes 
has ensued the present social and political, horizontal and perpendicular 
cleavage of our people. 

On Parties.—The same sage remarks on political parties, Federalist 
x: ‘The most common and durable source of factions has been the 
various and unequal distribution of property. Those who hold and those 
who are without property have ever formed distinct interests in society.’ 
Trade-unionism of employers and employes is nothing but a coagulation 
of men representing distinct interests in society, in addition to the polit- 
ical segregation of the people by party platforms. 

On tHE Party GovERNMENT.— Madison declares, Federalist x: ‘‘ No 
man is allowed to be a judge in his own case, because his interests would 
certainly bias his judgment and, not improbably, corrupt his integrity. 
With greater reason, a body of men are unfit to be both judges and par- 
ties at the same time.’’ No trade union should be allowed to be judge in 
no employers’ association should have absolute control of 


its Own case; 
No party should control all the branches of government. 


trade justice. 

On THE SoctAL Question.— Hamilton understood the true causes of 
our present social dissensions at a period when they were still dormant. 
He says, Federalist vii: ‘‘ The habits of intercourse, on the basis of equal 
privileges (unlimited competition), to which we have been accustomed 
from the earliest settlement of our country, would give a keen edge to 
causes of discontent.’ In another place this true statesman asks: “ Is 
not the love of wealth as domineering and enterprising a passion as that 
of power and glory?” Indeed, trusts are as domineering and enterpris- 
ing as trade unions, aristocracies and oligarchies. 

APHORISMS. 

PERSONAL liberty can never be absolute. The laws of state and cus- 
tom regulate the movements of the human will between the two extremes 
of subjection and anarchy. 

CoMPETITION is submission. 

Tue outflow of capital into foreign countries is the principal cause 
A dyke against the influx of capital 


of arresting the decline of profits. 
A strong 


into the printing trade is the best means to raise its profits. 
union of all its devotees is by its very nature an embankment to protect 
the craft from inundation by the everflowing stream of capital. 

TRADE unions always forget that their employers temper the severity 
of adverse seasons by retaining their best men even if there be not work 
enough to keep them fully employed. The pay-roll of a large printing- 
house is nearly stationary while the profit account often falls like a 


barometer at the approach of a northeastern storm. 
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LARGE printers virtually and practically save for their employes in the 
busy winter season, and bear cheerfully the fluctuations of the dull 
summer season. 

Any employer can easily raise a quarrel with his workingmen — it 
takes a gentleman to forbear from resentment and to govern his chapel 
through kindness. 

Some typothetist writers and speakers tell us that an indefinite set of 
notions, comprised in the idea of ‘‘ manhood,” compels us to resist union 
workingmen on principle. Why should we reduce our daily business life 
to an everlasting feud with our employes? Did the Creator endow us 
with brains to overcome the will of our breadwinners through quarrels or 
through the exercise of that enlightened American statesmanship which 
under all circumstances respects the popular sentiment ? 

Many typothetists wink a hint and speak of a splendid hereafter for 
employing printers if they will only join the local rat-catchers’ club for 
the promotion of liberty and poverty. I do not care for that sort of busi 
ness happiness which rests on the loyalty of renegade and retrograde and 
profligate craftsmen. I want that workshop-peace which results from the 
good-will of workingmen and mutual agreement on the vital conditions of 
the printing craft. 

IFicut the union! they say, and in case nervous and financial prostra- 
tion should befall you, ring up the Typothete central and draw on its 
surplus of commiseration and funds. I care not for typothete charity 
to help me in Quixotic enterprises. I want the greatest amount of that 
prosperity which fate has meted out to printing craftsmen, and am sure 
that I can not get my share of it by quarreling with my coworkers. Pros- 
perity depends on peace, and peace on mutual understanding. 

Suppose I become a member of the rat-charmers’ club, and suppose I 
succeed in getting a sufficient number of skilful renegades, so that I 
am able to exclude those profligates that smell of garlic and whisky; how 
should I then evade the permanent and passive resistance of the class of 
breadwinners? An employer may think himself great if he outwits his 
union. But society says, A gentleman should not quarrel with working 
men! 

THE instincts of self-preservation and economy operate uniformly in 
human nature. Craftsmen of every rank and nationality have at all 
ages associated in order to preserve the conditions essential to their exist- 
ence, at the smallest cost of time and money, whenever they found that 
individual efforts were insufficient to this end. Whether associations of 
this character appear in history under the name of guild or zunft, trust 
or trade union, typothete or syndicate, is immaterial. The spirit is the 
same. 

Tue craft guilds of the Middle Ages were formed to protect individual 
liberty and the income from labor against the covetousness of the strong 
men in society. From the start they were forbidden and _ terribly 
oppressed by the State Governments. Nose-splitting, ear-clipping and 
branding on the forehead were common punishments inflicted on walking 
delegates. Later on the craft guilds were tolerated, and then legally 
recognized, and finally they became members of the governmental organ- 
ism to preserve justice and liberty in business. The history of modern 
trade-unionism presents the same general features of development. The 
first primitive trade clubs of England were formed to protect the liberties 
and incomes of the laborers against the capitalists who considered the old 
apprentice laws of England — the 5 Eliz., 4 an obstacle to the expan- 
sion of industry. The small and badly governed trade unions of the 
weavers, tailors and wool combers, etc., were at first violently opposed 
by society, State and Church, then merely tolerated as one of the evils 
that flesh is heir to. After a period they were recognized by law and 
took the character of useful social institutions for the preservation of 
industrial peace through the formation of courts of conciliation and arbi 
tration by Mundella and Judge Kettle. 

Tue individual craftsmen of the new world need more than those of 
other nations close unions for the preservation of their liberties and 
incomes, because the individual liberty of exploitation of the weak by the 
strong and unscrupulous is not, as in Europe, tempered by laws of morals 
and custom. 

ANSWERS. 

Samuet Gompers, president A. I. of L., and others.— Cherouny’s 
book, ‘‘ The Historical Development of the Labor Question,” is out of 
print. It will be revised and republished in due time. 

AppPRENTICE, Ohio.— Question: ‘‘ How can I learn to do presswork 
while working in a composng-room?”’ Answer.— Study the text-books 
on pressmanship. I believe Mr. Kelly’s work, published by The Inland 
Printer Company, is the best in existence. 

W. W., Mssouri.—William H. Sylvis organized the first Iron Mold 
ers Convention, July 5, 1859, at Philadelphia, and also the first National 
Labor Union with political tendencies. See ‘ The Life, Speeches and 
Labors of W. H. Sylvis,” Philadelphia, 1872. 

Fritz, Newark.— Question: ‘‘ Will the German employers’ and 
journeymen’s unions renew their contract and keep up their guild organi- 
zation?’? Answer.— From all reports, they will, although the working- 
men have decided to ask for better terms of labor than they had during 
the first five years of their organization. 

Daccer, Penn.—The Pope has written a new encyclical touching the 
labor question, and I shall undoubtedly study this document and acquaint 


the readers of THe INLAND PRINTER with its contents. I am no Catholic, 
but I honor Pepe Leo XIILI., whose eminent qualities of heart and brain 
command respect. 

Boy, New York.— Question: ‘* Will a course of instruction at the 
Cooper Institute help me in my trade?” Answer.— Study mechanies and 
drawing, arithmetic and bookkeeping. The knowledge of these branches 
will undoubtedly lift you far above the average workingmen and prevent 
you from wasting your leisure hours by hanging around street corners 

X. Y. Z., New York.— Question: ‘ Should not employers professing 
trade-unionism live up to the demands of their trade unions? ”’ Inswer 
Of course a man ought to live up to his principles; but, alas, no human 
being on earth is really free to act entirely according to his principles 


Circumstances control most of our actions in daily life. A preacher o 
the Gospel may know the ways of grace and yet be unable to walk on the 
narrow path, because his Creator made him subject to inherited sins and 
impure inclinations. “He that is without sin among you, let him first 
cast a stone.””’ An employing printer may better understand the value of 
trade-unionism than his workingmen, and yet be placed so that he can not 
live up to its demands. A manufacturer of garments may be in deep 
sympathy with his seamstresses who are to live on $3 a week, and yet be 
unable to raise their scant wages. I know manufacturers who went out 


it 
1 


of their line of business because they could not stand any longer the sig 


of ill-paid workingmen and under-paid women. Even so may a trade 
unionist understand the evils of the sweatshop system, and invoke heaven 
and earth against the practice of New York east-side small masters, yet be 
compelled to buy nothing but sweatshop-made clothing. Indeed, the 
laboring population, and not the well-to-do classes, buy the cheap stutt 
made at starvation wages. Moreover, trade unions themselves do not 
always act according to the spirit of trade-unionism. Mind in this respect 
the old saying of Christ: ‘* Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say?’”’ Let me ask those union workingmen who always 
show more zeal than reason, for that toleration which the ethics of the 
Typothete. demand of employers: ‘* We should be slow to condemn the 
action taken by the journeymen, as it is possible that the influences con 
trolling them may be more than they are able to resist.” 

A. E. Potiarp, Missouri.— Question: ** What is meant by ‘ the aris 
tocracy in the printing-office?’’’ Answer.— In every large printing-office 
are a number of employes who know the work of their concern and are 
faithful in the performance of their duties — machine operators accus 
tomed to the style and habits of the authors with whom the ofhice has 
to do; stone hands who are qualified to lay out their work; jobbers and 
pressmen of a higher grade than the average. I suppose these classes ot 
workingmen are sneeringly called ** aristocrats ’’ by those who are once in 
a while called as subs or to help out when a rush of work comes along 
As a man six feet tall is bound to know that he can look over the heads 
of his smaller fellow beings, so is the “ aristocracy”? of the print-shop 
undoubtedly conscious of its greater skill and faithfulness when com 
paring their efficiency with that of the sub-printer. Let me assure you 
that the “ aristocracy’’ are a proud set of printers, and not slow in 
demanding higher than union minimal wages, which are usually cheerfully 
granted. To demand of an employer or foreman not to value the “ aris 
tocracy ” higher than the subs and to lay off superfluous workingmen by 
drawing straws, or throwing dice, or in alphabetical order this is sheer 
nonsense. I believe Goethe was right in saying: ‘‘ Only good-for-noth 
ings are modest.”” Men of merit know their worth, and the spirit of true 
trade-unionism is to help meritorious workingmen to earn a few dollars 
over and above the union minimum. Besides, do not forget, the trade 
union funds come from “ the aristocracy of the craft.”’ 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


It had been clearly recognized in England, France and Ger 
many, and it was coming to be clearly recognized in America, 
that the technically educated man must be familiar as a matter 
of course not only with practical drafting, but with the proc 
esses of construction and with the materials to be used. It was 
also seen that the typical tools and the correct theory of their 
use, as well as the rudiments of drawing, involved only simple 
elements which were suited to the secondary school. A great 
deal of time could be saved to the student engaged upon the 
study of civil, mechanical, mining or electrical engineering. or 
upon the study of architecture, if he could learn his elementary 
drawing and get systematic practice in toolwork during the 
period of secondary education. 

It was also evident that in many of the ordinary arts of life 
exact drawing and systematic toolwork enter in such a way 
as to form the basis for all the attainments of the skilled 
mechanic. It was thus felt that the boy who expected to be a 
mechanic in some one of the many trades would greatly profit 
by a systematic course of instruction and practice in drafting 
and manual training in a secondary school.— C. M. Woodward 
in Harper's Weekly. 
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DEATH OF WILLIAM J. DILL. 

William J. Dill died at Philadelphia, February 15, after a 
long illness, aged sixty-five years. He was a native of Philadel- 
phia, and became at an early date identified with the paper 
business, having worked at Nixon’s mills in Manayunk when 
fourteen years of age. He also worked for a time in the old 
Wissahickon mill. From there he went to Lee, Massachusetts, 
and remained there until the dulness of trade in 1857 forced 
him to look elsewhere for employment. He removed to Mount 
Holly, Pennsylvania, returning to the vicinity of Philadelphia 
in 1861, when he became manager of the Mill Creek mill for 
C. S. Garrett & Brother. In 1865 he took charge of their Key- 
stone mill, where he remained until the year 1895, at which 
time the firm of Dill & Collins was formed, succeeding to the 




















WILLIAM J. DILL, 


business of Alex Balfour & Sons. He was always a keen 
observer of papermaking methods, which gained him what 
seemed to be an inexhaustible store of valuable information. 

Mr. Dill was one of the last of the living papermakers who 
served his time making paper by hand. He was known as one 
of the best informed papermakers of his time and had the con- 
fidence and respect of those who knew him. 

His widow, who survives him, was Miss Mary S. Fritz. 
The children, who also survive him, are Walter J. Dill, Harry 
A. Dill and Mrs. J. 

The funeral took place on February 20 from his late resi- 
dence, 6032 Market street. Interment was made at Levering- 
ton cemetery. There were present at the funeral representa- 
tives of Mitchell Lodge, No. 296, A. F. & A. M.; German- 
town Chapter, No. 208; Mary Commandery, No. 36, K. T.; 
Lu Lu Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S.; Masonic Veterans; Arctus 
Lodge, No. 95, I. O. O. F.; Roohootah Tribe, No. 227, I. O. 
R. M.; board of directors of Belleview B. and C. Association, 
and the employes of Dill & Collins. 


C. Simpson. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
ON ELECTROTYPING 
AND STEREOTYPING 





CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
rlences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

ELectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The hattery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing 

The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising - - Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

Marrix Composition.—A Toronto correspondent writes: 
“As a constant reader of THE INLAND Printer, I take the lib- 
erty of asking if you can give me any information regarding 
the matrix composition invented by Louis Jaunen, mentioned 
some time ago in your article on celluloid printing-plates. I 
have been on the lookout for such a composition as this seems 
to be, and would like to know where it may be obtained. I 
have tried plaster of paris, but it is not satisfactory, as only 
one perfect cast may be obtained from it. Any information on 
the subject of durable cement molds will be appreciated.” 
Answer.—The composition to which reference is made consists 
of peroxide of lead (red litharge) moistened with glycerin to 
the consistency of putty. It becomes hard as stone in a few 
minutes and must be molded at just the right instant while it 
is setting. It will not stand more than one cast and it is doubt- 
ful if any cement can be made which will stand more. 

CoNcAvED StTeREOTYPES.—A San Francisco correspondent 
writes as follows: “I have been a stereotyper for fifteen 
years, but there are some things I have not learned yet. One of 
them is the cause for concave letters when stereotyping large 
type. I seldom have any trouble with type of ordinary size, but 
when I have a form containing type of the size used for news- 
paper headings, for instance, I find depressions in the center, 
so that the surface seems to be saucer-shaped. I have been 
unable to discover the reason for this peculiarity and would be 
obliged to you for any suggestions which would be helpful.” 
Answer.—There are several causes for concaved stereotypes. 
First, lack of whiting or other filler in the paste. Second, 
insufficient squeeze on the form while the matrix is drying. 
Third, hard drying blankets. Fourth, casting with the metal 
too hot. Fifth, pouring the cast with the casting box tilted in 
the wrong direction, i. e., so that the metal presses against the 
back or cover of the box instead of against the matrix, or 
returning the box to a horizontal position before the metal has 
Sri. 

Newsparer Ha.r-toNes.—A Washington (D. C.) corre- 
spondent writes: “I would like for you to give me as much 
information as possible about casting half-tones in the matrix.” 
Answer.—Various schemes have been suggested for casting or 
otherwise securing electrotypes or half-tones in the curved 
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stereotype plates from which daily newspapers are printed. 
Perhaps the method most often employed is to remove the 
engraving from its base, after the matrix has been made, and 
curve it to a perfect segment. After the mold has been 
adjusted in the casting box, the curved engraving is fitted in 
its place in the matrix. When the stereotype metal is poured 
into the casting box, it surrounds and overflows the electro- 
type, securely embedding it in the cast. Another method con- 
sists in removing the engraving from its block before molding, 
and filling in the depression in the back of the matrix caused 
by the absence of the engraving with packing of exactly the 
same thickness as the electrotype. After the cast has been 
made, the electrotype may be curved and then tacked or sol- 
dered into the depression. Full-page electrotypes are usually 














THE SNOW MAN. 


The gentleman back of the snow man is Mr. Terry Simmons, the veteran 
editor of the Plaindealer, Marseilles, Illinois. The children in the picture 
are all members of his family, with one exception. The photograph is by 
Arthur H. Simmons, his son. 


cast flat and then curved in a machine to fit the cylinders of the 
press, but are sometimes cast in a curved box, the electrotype 
shell taking the place of the paper mold. 

A STEREOTYPER’S TrousLes.— S. M., Philadelphia, writes: 
“T have purchased a copy of Mr. Partridge’s book on ‘ Stereo- 
typing,’ but fail to find the knowledge I am looking for, and 
would consider it a great favor if you could put me on the 
right track. I have many forms to stereotype of solid non- 
pareil and smaller sizes. I can not get my matrix deep enough, 
pound with a brush hard as I may, and not smash the matrix. 
Have done the following with no very good results: Used a 
matrix made of a 30-pound blotter and five tissues, covered it 
with a piece of thin muslin, beat in, then pasted my 80-pound 
back and beat that in until it seemed all down. I have taken a 
matrix made in the usual way and finished it up without mus- 
lin. As my electrotypes are all on wood bases they get warped 
so I can not use a planer to set the matrix in with, as it 
smashes through the high places and leaves a bad impression 
to cast from. I make the regulation paste: Starch, 5 parts; 
flour, 2 parts; whiting, I part; pulverized slippery elm, I 
ounce; to mixture add 6 parts of water and 34 ounce carbolic 
acid. I only make a small quantity of paste at a time — enough 
for a week or ten days. Any suggestion you may offer will be 
thankfully received.” Answer—If you would follow the 
directions given in the book you have purchased, your difficulty 
would disappear. Do not use blotting paper, which will not 
stand pounding with a brush, but procure some regular brush 
matrix paper, such as is manufactured by B. & O. Myers, of 
New York. Use the 4u-pound paper, and dampen it before past- 
ing on the tissues. The paper may be dampened by dipping it 
in water and then forcing the water out with a heavy roller. 


Do not use slippery elm or carbolic acid in your paste, and add 
a larger amount of whiting, as directed on page 16 of your 
book. It is not necessary to use muslin over the matrix, and it 
is no aid in getting a deep mold. If your brush is in good con- 
dition, flat and level on the face, there will be no danger of 
tearing the matrix unless the beating is done with an edge or 
corner of the brush. 

Questions Apout ELectrotyrpinc.—G. R., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, asks the following questions on electrotyping: “(1) 
When a case of work has received a proper deposit of copper, 
and is disconnected from the dynamo by putting a piece of 
wood or cardboard under the rod, but still hanging in the same 
solution, why is it that the deposit will turn red around the 
edges and in a few hours will run off again, although it does 
not face an anode? (2) What is the best device for hanging 
our copper scraps and pieces of anodes in the bath to use them 
up? (3) What is the most common cause of pinholes in the 
shells, dots gone, ete.?” Answer—(1) An electric current 
passing through a solution of sulphate of copper will dissolve 
copper suspended in the solution whether it is in the circuit or 
not. This fact may be readily tested by weighing a small piece 
of copper and hanging it in the solution without electric con- 
nection, and after a few hours weighing it again. It is because 
of this fact that extra anodes not in use, if left in the solution, 
will make it dense and heavy at the bottom, and frequently 
cause the deposit to be spongy and granular. (2) Holes in the 
shell are due either to defective blackleading, failure to remove 
the air from the mold by thorough wetting before placing in 
the bath, or the use of a current so strong that it causes the 
formation of hydrogen gas on the cathode. Defective black 
leading may be caused by a poor quality of graphite or insuffi 
cient brushing. The best way to wet the surface of the mold is 
to place it face up in a tank partially filled with water in such 
a manner that the mold will be an inch or so under the surface 
and then direct a stream of water from a rotary force-pump 
on to the mold. If your trouble is due to the third cause, the 
remedy is to reduce the speed of your dynamo or use an agita- 
tor. The latter is by far the best plan, as the agitator will not 
only dissipate the gas bubbles, but will enable you to employ a 
current twice as strong as would be practicable with your solu 
tion at rest, and thus double the rate of deposition. (3) Cop 
per clippings and scraps may be utilized as an anode by packing 
them in a perforated lead box and suspending the box from an 
anode rod. The box may be constructed of plates of electro 
type metal joined at the corners by soldering. It should be 
somewhat longer and deeper than your cases and about four 
inches wide. The perforations should be as near together as 
possible. PATENTS. 

F. J. Wendell, of New York, in patent No. 666,835, shows a 
new form of newspaper-column stereotype and base. The 
adjustment of the parts to each other is quite simple and prac 
tical. When the plate is in position it is maintained by column 
rules on the side. 

A stereotype chase is the subject of patent No. 668,374, by 


William G. Herz. By means of a key inserted at the corner, 
the locking of both sides may be accomplished at a single 


operation. 
TO A BOOK - WORM. 
Oh, gentle worm, most wise, though oft denounced a pest, 
Who didst the pages of the ancients’ books infest, 
[heir contents chew upon and inwardly digest, 
I envy thee when o’er thy course I look. 


For ’twixt the vellum walls of some sweet classic tome, 

’Mid leaves ink-scented, thou didst have thy cloistered home, 

\ll margined round with virgin fields in which to roam 
Whene’er thou caredst to leave thy lettered nook. 


And when thou ‘dst riddled thy last line, O Ptinidus, 
What happy destiny was thine, denied to us, 
To lay thy sapient bones in such sarcophagus, 
And be forever buried in a book! 
John H. Finley in March Century. 
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Courtesy Chicago ‘* Daily News.”* 


A MARCH NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION. 


Drawn by Fred Richardson, Chicago. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON 
MACHINE COMPOSITION 





BY JOIN 5. THOMPSON, 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are in- 
vited. Queries received before the tenth day of the month will be 
answered in the next issue. Address all matters pertaining to 
this department to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.— Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are invited to call upon us for competent men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be furnished on request. Address Machine 
Composition Department, THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Tue MecnaAnitcaL Detatts oF tHE Linotype, AND THetR ApJUS1 
MENT. By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue Linotyee Operatror’s Companion.—-A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By EF. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Manvuat.—- By Charles Seaward. Gives detailed 
instruction concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, 
fully illustrated. No operator or machinist should be without this valu 
able book. $1.50, postpaid. 

Proper FINGERING OF THE LINotryee Keysoarp.-- By C. H. Cochrane. 
Ihe system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the number of times a 
given letter or character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 

FACSIMILE Krypoarps..-An exact reproduction of the latest two-letter 
Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, ete. Printed on heavy 
manila stock. Location of keys and * motion” learned by practice on 
these facsimiles. Instructions are attached giving full information as to 
manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 


Do CLEAN the spacebands daily; don’t rub them with emery 
or file them. 

Tue Manila (P. 1.) American will install a battery of Lino- 
types this spring. 

Aout 
various points in 


twenty Lanston Monotype machines are in use at 


England. 
More than fifty 
installed in printing-offices throughout the United States. 


Simplex typesetters have recently been 


Tue Boers in South Africa are reported to be converting 
into bullets a large quantity of Linotype metal which they 
confiscated. 

West 
secured an advance from $16 to $18 for day work and from 


MaAcHINE operators of Charleston, Virginia, have 


$18 to $20 for night work. 


L. W. 


(Cal.) Mail, has begun the repair of over six thousand mat- 


ALLSPAUGH, Linotype machinist on the Stockton 


rices, which had been thrown away by former machinists. To 
many this would seem an endless task. 

Tue Jewish Express, of London, England, and the Jewish 
Abendpost, New York city, printed in the strange conglomera- 
tion of tongues known as “ Yiddish,” have installed Linotype 
machines, which now handle the curious characters with ready 
adaptability. 

THE possibilities of combinations of Linotype borders in the 
hands of an ingenious printer are illustrated in the catalogue 
sent out by the Buxton & Skinner Stationery Company, of St. 
Louis, Missouri. They make a specialty of furnishing Lino- 
type borders to the trade. 

THE competition in tabular matter composed on the Lino- 
type, recently held in England, resulted in Henry Bell, of the 
Mid-Ulster Mail, Crookstown, winning the first prize(£3), the 
second prize (£2) going to Henri Badin, Grenoble, France, 
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65 
while the third prize (£1) was won by Arch. Hamilton, of the 
Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


It is reported that two operators on the Daily Review, 
Decatur, Illinois, after fooling with the keys 


f the Linotype 
for 744 and 7% hours respectively, were surprised when they 
found they had strings of solid brevier, thirteen ems wide, 
amounting to 51,600 and 53.110 ems, to measure up at the end 
of the day’s work. These averages of over seven thousand 


ems per hour, under the circumstances, surprised others also 


New York TypotuHetak, it is said, contemplates asking the 
typographical union for a number of changes in its scale of 
prices, among them being that learners on machines shall work 
that, on the introduction of 
take old 
instead of * shall” take them (as at present required by No.6) ; 
that 


machinists may cast slugs and dashes. 


eight weeks instead of three; 


machines into an office, such office “ may” hands, 


operators may work as operator-machinists and that 


THE issue of the Surrey (England) Mirror of January 11 
Was in the nature of a typographical or rather “ slug” curios 
ity. The whole sixty-four columns of which the issue con 
sisted, display advertisements as well, with the exception of 
the heading of the paper, a title-line on the fourth page, and a 
signature to an advertisement, was produced on the Linotype 
in its office. The fonts used were long primer, minion and 
nonpareil, two-line minion and two-line ruby, pica, long primer 
and brevier albion, and nonpareil doric. 


William 


England, 


Music type may yet be composed on the Linotype 


H. Lock John 


patented in that country a method which consists in each of the 


and Broadhouse, of London, have 
characters or symbols of an alphabet for sheet music being 
allocated to one or more equal square areas. Thus in any font 
made in accordance with this invention, the unit is a square of 
a given dimension, and the length and height of every page 
composed in that font will be an exact multiple of that unit 
The matter may, therefore, be composed line by line in a com 


posing machine. 


Alaska) News 


who with the Linotype machine which he is taking to Dawson 


RicHaArD Roepicer, of the Dawson City ( 


City was snowbound at Skagway for about two weeks, finally 
as White Horse. When about 


ten miles the other side of that place bad weather was encoun 


broke through and got as far 


tered, and Roediger returned to White Horse for help, leaving 
John Barber, who accompanied him as machinist, camped by 
the roadside. Recent arrivals in Skagway who “ mushed” in 
Yukon 


on a broken-down sled, who was keeping warm by 


from the country reported a man with a “ printing 
press” 
means of a curious looking oil-stove. From the description, 
the lone watcher is supposed to be Johnny Barber, practicing 
with his coal-oil burner. 


PurtrFYING Metat.—* Doctor,” La Crosse, Wisconsin, asks 


“What is a good method of cleaning Linotype metal? | have 


tried rosin to a small extent, but it does not seem to do the 


work. The plungers of my machines get so dirty that I have 
because in 
The 


proper way to renovate the metal is to plunge a stick of green 


to take them out sometimes twice a day. Is it 
smelting the metal it is not heated enough?” cluswer 
wood, attached to a long iron rod, into the molten mass and 
allow it to remain until the boiling it will cause ceases. Stir it 
thoroughly and skim off the dirt. Rosin is used to reduce the 
Metal 


higher the temperature of the metal 


dross. deteriorates and oxidizes more rapidly the 


Heat it only enough to 
allow it to be poured. Good metal does not clog the plungers 
with litharge. 

An INGENIOUS PENNSYLVANIAN.—James R. Meek, with the 
Bradford ( Pa.) 


apparatus which he uses to lighten the labors of running a 


Record, sends the following description of 


Lino.: “An apparatus I use to polish matrices and spacebands 


consists of a 12-inch pulley to one side of which is fastened a 
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circular board covered with soft felt. I rigged up a perpen- 
dicular shaft and run this pulley, felt-side up, loosely on this 
shaft, driving it from the main shafting at a speed of about 
seventy revolutions a minute. The felt is sprinkled with 
grapnite, and by holding a spaceband a moment or two on the 
felt as the pulley revolves, a smooth, glossy surface is pro- 
duced which lasts two or three days. It is equally efficacious 
in polishing matrices. Another idea of mine is a rubber hose 
attached to a large air pump used in the office and driven by 
power, with which I blow the dust and fine particles of metal 
from the machine after the day’s work.” 

The following is from W. T. 
If others among 


A SUGGESTION FROM GEORGIA. 
Anderson, of the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 
our readers would follow his example and contribute descrip- 
tions of such appliances and methods as have proven of merit 
by experience, this department would become of greater value 
to all. Mr. Anderson says: “TI have had so many good point- 
ers from the Machine Composition Department that I think it 
time for me to do something for my fellow-men struggling 
with that bundle of perverseness known as the Linotype. A 
scheme I use to prevent the pump-stop slipping out from under 
the catch-block on the pump lever when thrown forward by a 
short line, is to grind the tip of the pump-stop to a chisel-like 
edge and also bevel the under side of the cateh-block so that 
once the pump-stop is under the block it can not slip out. 1 
have been using this about three years and can recommend it 
to do the work. I am willing to apologize to others using the 
same scheme, but there may be some who have not thought 
of it.” 

\ NUMBER of important improvements have been added to 
Mergenthaler machine, making the work 


type of 
The most promi- 


the latest 
more perfect and adjustments less difficult. 
nent change is in the knife block, the wedge being positively 
connected to the knife so as to move the latter accurately when 
changes are made to trim the various thicknesses of slugs, ren- 
dering calipering or The 
clutch mechanism is no longer adjustable by means of nuts on 
the end of the driving shaft, but is in a fixed position. A ring 
burner under the metal pot and four tubes under the throat is 
the latest thing, while the governor is a much smaller affair, is 


loosening of screws unnecessary. 


adjustable by raising or lowering the height of the mercury in 
the tube, and is surmounted by a gas-pressure indicator. The 
frame of the machine is decorated at various points with hints 
to those in charge. In addition to the old-time “ Skim dross 
off metal,” the following are now found: “ Clean spaces twice 
* Shut off before opening vise”; “ Keep matrix chan- 


* Oil machine often — avoid excess.” 


daily ” 
nels clean” 

Wittiam H. LaAsse_t, a machinist-operator, now reading 
proof on the Daily Press, Newport News, Virginia, sends a 
copy of a late edition of that paper which contains a page 
devoted to incidents in the life of George Washington, embel- 
lished by a design, occupying a half page, of two massive col- 
umns supporting an arched roof, a pedestal in the center being 
surmounted by a portrait of Washington. The noteworthy fea- 
ture of this production is the fact that it 1s composed of star- 
border slugs entirely, parentheses being used to give a fluted 
appearance to the pillars. Mr. Lassell writes: “ The job was 
gotten out hurriedly, in spare time between proofs, and with no 
tools save a dull knife, a worn-out file and an antediluvian 
slug-cutter. The two supporting columns contain thirteen 
slugs in width, representing the thirteen original States that 
supported our Union, and to carry this idea further, the read- 
ing matter contains thirteen of Washington’s ideas, drawn 
from his farewell address, and I was given the thirteenth page 
on which to exploit it.” The page shows skill and resource- 
fulness. 

\r the fifteenth annual convention of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, held in New York city February 
20-22, the subject “Is there anything new and good in the line 
was stated 


of mechanical composers?” was brought up. It 


that the New York Ilorld was to give the St. John Typobar, a 
cold-process machine, a trial. D. C. Seitz, of the Il’orld, said 
that if the Typobar could do the work claimed for it, it was a 
good thing, and its general use in the /] orld office would mean 
a saving of $500 a month for gas now used in heating the type 
metal. He said the manufacturers of the machine had made a 
request to put a machine in the /l’orld office in order that it 
might be tested, and the request had been granted. The 
machine had not yet been sent and he did not know when it 
would be. The subjects “Is any member using the grapho- 
phone in connection with the Linotype,” ‘“ Has any member 
any new devices or improvements on the Linotype other than 
those made by the Linotype Company,” were passed. Regard- 
ing the subject, “ What is a fair dead-line to establish in deter- 








“WILL HE NEVER COME?” 


mining the competency of a Linotype operator?” the general 
opinion seemed to be that an operator should be required to 
set 4,500 ems per hour. Many of the members were interested 
in the exhibition of a typewriter with a keyboard similar to 
that of the Linotype machine. 

“Linotype,” Watertown, New York, writes: “ Kindly 
answer the following questions in columns devoted to machine 
composition: (1) Very frequently just as the spacebands are 
being transferred from the line to the spacehook, they (the 
spacebands) will twist and become jammed so as to prevent 
the spacehook carrying them to the spaceband box. What is 
the cause and what will remedy it? (2) Can you tell why it is 
that an operator will break from one to half a dozen comb 
springs in a week on one machine, and the same operator on 
another machine will work for weeks without apparent dam- 
age to comb springs? (3) What will remedy metal gathering 
(4) What causes machine to ‘carry over’ 
or continue to cast friction clutch is not set too 
tight and is kept clean and free from oil, ete.? (5) What is 
the cause of and remedy for the transposition of matrices?” 
Answer.—(1) Probably the curved finger on the transfer slide 


on back of mold? 
lines when 
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is bent so as push the spacebands under the pawl or hook at 
an angle which causes them to bind. It is more likely, however, 
that the slide finger does not push the bands under the pawl 
far enough to allow the hook to engage them. Perhaps the 
adjusting screw in the transfer slide does not allow the two 
parts to come together close enough when transferring. (2) 
It is obviously not the operator but the comb springs which 
are at fault. The new-style springs are more flexible and do 
not break so readily. (3) A good plan is to polish the back of 
the mold with graphite after cleaning. (4) You have evidently 
the old-style stopping pawl and catch, the beyel of either of 
which is so badly worn as not to hold when they strike. If 
shaft is dry, the machine will be “carried over” instead of 
stopping. (5) Transposition of matrices and spacebands is 
generally caused by the brake on the assembler slide not 
clutching the slide tight enough, and allowing the matrices as 
they assemble to cause the line to jump away from assembler 
wheel. See that nothing is interfering with or retarding the 
matrices before they strike the assembler —such as catch 
spring or chute spring. If they are detained a fraction of a 
second, the spaceband, which comes by another route, will beat 
matrix into assembler, even though struck later. 

Tue Use or TypesettinG MacuHInes.—At the meeting of 
the Upper Des Moines Editorial Association, held at Forest 
City, Iowa, in February, Mr. Charles D. Hellen, of the Web- 
ster City Freeman-Tribune, had this to say concerning type- 
setting machines: “ Our century, just closing, has virtually 
seen the development of the old Washington hand press into 
the wonderful Scott and Hoe web perfecting presses. I stood 
recently in the office of one of the great Chicago dailies and 
saw a huge Scott press turn out a 36-page newspaper, in three 
colors, printed complete and neatly folded at the rate of 960 
copies per minute, or sixty thousand per hour. I stood in 
abject amazement and wondered where improvement was pos 
sible for the coming generation. A few days later I visited the 
composing-room of one of our own great daily papers, the Des 
Moines Capital, and instead of twenty-five or thirty printers in 
a large room filled with racks and cases, six wonderful Mer- 
genthaler Linotypes were making music sweeter to the print- 
er’s ear than any production of great composers. From these 
marvelous machines, operated by six expert workmen, fully 
sixty columns of type are put on the galleys daily, ready for 
the stereotyper, and from him to the new $25,000 web perfect- 
ing press which now adorns the modern newspaper plant 
owned by Lafayette Young. From Gutenberg to Mergenthaler 
nearly five hundred years have elapsed, and yet the past 
twenty-five years have witnessed nearly the entire progress 
made in typesetting. I regard the Simplex as the most practi- 
cable of the new machines, to say nothing of the $1,500 saved 
in its purchase. It is more simple in construction, requires less 
expense in operation, and is less liable to require the services 
of an expert when something chances to go wrong. I am not 
an agent for either machine, nor would I appear to be preju- 
diced further than might be naturally expected after using a 
Simplex for nearly a year and having personal knowledge of 
its perfect service in our office. It has never been out of order 
an hour and is today valued by every one in our office far 
above the purchase price.” 

PATENTS. 

Joseph C. Fowler and Joseph C. Fowler, Jr., of Baltimore, 
have taken out three patents on a typecasting, composing and 
justifying machine. The principal one is No. 667,212, and coy- 
ers the general details of the machine. The type are cast at the 
top in molds, then carried down through a magazine and 
assembled from a keyboard, being pushed down the lineway. 
The justification is accomplished by means of compressible 
spaces, which are cast automatically by the machine. The 
whole arrangement is most ingenious and there are but two 
points that suggest criticism at this time, one being as to 
whether the type molds being so closely positioned can be kept 


sufficiently cool, and the other whether the compressible space 
will be found satisfactory in commercial use. Doubtless the 
inventors will overcome these difficulties before the machine is 
marketed. Patent No. 667,210, by the same parties, deals more 
particularly with the casting mechanism and conveyance of the 
type to the magazine; also the method of justification. No 
667,211 gives details of the mold employed 

There are three new Linotype patents to record this month 
No. 668,457 is by J. R. Rogers, and covers the use of a rubber 
buffer for protecting composed matrices from the blow of a 
descending matrix as it comes into the line. Heretofore the 
life of matrices has been considerably shortened by the pound 
ing received on the side in assembling. No. 666,882 is by 
C. Holliwell and R. C. Elliott, of Broadheath, England. It 
provides a means for accenting characters in a Linotype slug 
by cutting a groove in which the accent type may be placed 
No. 666,817, by C. C. Pugh, covers a device to be applied to 
two-letter machines. Sometimes in raising the elevator too 
rapidly the upper matrices have bounced out of place, which is 
obviated by this contrivance. 

F. Wicks, of the Wicks typecomposing machine, of England, 
in patent No. 667,049, shows an improved form of apparatus 
used by him for charging the tubes or channels of his compos 


ing machine. 


GEOMETRICAL DUPLICATING ORNAMENTS. 


\lmost any ornament in the printer's case can, with a littl 
patience and a small amount of ingenuity, be turned into 
innumerable designs for headings, tailpieces, initials, covers, 
borders, ete., providing the design in the first place was drawn 
geometrically. In making the drawings shown in this article 
great care was taken to use only lines which when duplicated 
would still retain their character and beauty. In duplicating, 
two sets of proofs are required, one right and one left. By 
holding a number of the proofs to the light or jogging them in 
register, then using a piece of common mirror to find the 


design wanted and marking along the edge of the mirror, cut 





rhe four designs from which all the decorations for the department 


headings in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER were made. 


ting the proofs on the pencil lines and pasting on the reverse 
proof, you are ready for the second duplication. Square up the 
size your finished design will be, draw a diagonal line across 
the cardboard, and square up for the proper proportion. It is 
best to paste one proof on first, then use the mirror and mark, 
cut and paste until the space is filled. It is necessary to have a 
bottle of drawing ink and a bottle of white ink for fixing 
breaks in the lines and painting out lines where they are not 
wanted. 

All of the headings in this issue are made by this plan 
The four ornaments here shown were the only ones used, 
except that a duplicate set in reverse was made to work in con 
nection with these four originals. The originals, as well as 
the adapted designs, are the work of Mr. Charles J. Costello, 
of the Viking’s Head Studio, Chicago. 
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NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION 





BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of Jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 Cents. 
\ collection of designs for job com- 


60 cents. 


VEST-POCKET 
MoperN LetTrerRPRESS DESIGNS. 
position from the British Printer. 


PracricaL Prinrer.-- By Hl. G. Bishop. 
mation for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 


Cloth, $1. 


Containing valuable infor- 


DraAGRAMS OF IMposttion.~- By II. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather. 50 cents. 

Contests IN TypoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

Contests IN TypoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

Campste’s Vest-pocket Estimate BLank-pook.— By John W. Camp 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

Cosr OF PRINTING. By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, 1s 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
issi Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 


omissions, errors and losses. 
its actual 


work can pass through the office without being charged, anc 
cost in all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 

Hints on ImMpostrion.-- By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to * making’’ the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Mopern Tyre Disptay.—-The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed 3S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should possess. Size 7!'2 by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 


postpaid. 


J. D. Muwnror, Fall River, Massachusetts.— Blotter neat. 
Argument good. 

H. B. Cartiipce, North Amherst, Ohio.— Bill-head neat 
and well displayed. 

H. R. Lanpts, Rock Creek, Ohio.— Specimens creditably 


displayed and neat. 

Greorce H. Henpricns, Cincinnati, Ohio.— Invitation rather 
unique and attractive. 

Huntiey S. Turner, Ayer, Massachusetts.— Blotter very 
attractive and artistic. 

Cuarces H. Snyper, Massillon, Ohio.— Circular good as to 
design and well displayed. 

Gunnison Republican, Gunnison, Colorado. —Specimens all 
neat, attractive and artistic. 


H. J. Hicerns, Millbrook, 
and artistic. No criticisms. 


New York.—Work up to date 


Harry A. PENNINGTON, Danville, Indiana.— Specimens all 
neat, artistic and well displayed. 
Cuartes G. PoLttarp, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia.—Your speci- 
mens all show artistic treatment. 
WeEsTERN BustNess AGENCY, Chester, [llinois.— Consider- 
ing the experience of your compositor and the amount of 
material at his command, we think he did very well. It would 
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pay you to get him “ Modern Type Display ” from The Inland 
Printer Company. It will be a good 50-cent investment. 
W. P. Jonson Printinc Company, Louisville. Kentucky.— 


Specimens attractive and artistic. 


Wittram L. Force, Orange, New Jersey.— Letter-head 
good as to color scheme and design. 
B. T. Burcer, Hackensack, New Jersey.— Cover-page excel- 


lent. We have no criticisms to make. 

FraANK H. May, Waukon, Iowa.—Taken as a whole, your 
work is attractive and well displayed. ; 

H. G. Dwine tt, 
played, good as to plan, and attractive. 

News 
headings in your booklet are too large. 


Hamilton, Ohio.— Specimens well dis- 


PUBLISHING ComMPpaANy, Quincey, Michigan.—The 
Joun J. F. Yoru, Seranton, Pennsylvania.— Booklet artistic 
Letter-head up to date. 

Colorado.— 


Commercial specimens very creditable. 


and attractive. 

GreorGeE D. SInGie, Trinidad, Blotters good. 

Notan Davis, Fresno, California.— Blotter very attractive. 
It will undoubtedly bring good returns. 

HerMAN R. Witter, Canton, Ohio.—Your invitation is cer 
tainly unique and shows artistic conception. 

Wititiam P. 
Card neat and very creditable as to display. 

E. J. Moopy, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.—All specimens excel- 
We reproduce one of your envelope 


BEECHING, Jr., Worcester, Massachusetts.— 


lent and well displayed. 








Cream City Laundry 
489 Broadway # Milwaukee, Wis. 


After 
Five Days 
Return to 























No. 1 


corners, specimen No. 1. The plan is good and the display 
excellent. 
B.A: 


display are characteristic of your specimens. 


QvuILLEN, Bloomfield, Indiana.— Neatness and good 
Homer C. Ramspett, Hoosick Falls, New York.— Blotters 
unique and attractive. Other specimens good. 

H. Frep Martin, Waco, Texas.— Considering your experi 
ence, we think your specimens quite creditable. 

Harotp A. Massachusetts.—All 


specimens are well designed, neat and artistic. 


Hoimes, Brockton, your 


Democrat, Bethany, Mo.—Your specimens are all well dis- 


played, very neat and correctly whited out. We reproduce one 





CITY OF BETHANY 


OFFICE OF 
CITY CLERK 
Bethany. Ae SHO 
No. 2. 


ot your letter-heads, specimen No. 2. For neatness and cor- 
rect display it would be a hard matter to excel this specimen. 
Work like this is always “ up to date.” 

Lioyp C. Koontz, Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania.— Speci- 
mens neat, good as to balance and whiting out. 

H. A. BrncHam, Carthage, North Carolina.— Specimens 
neat, good as to design and creditably displayed. 

Roscoe THompson, Ransom, Michigan.—Your specimens 
are all good. The blotter is unique and attractive. 

O. V. La BoytTEAux, 
whole, your work is quite creditable. 


Michigan.—Taken as a 
Considering the amount 


Reading, 
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of time spent by you on the ads., the work is very good. Cer- lent. For a two-thirder, you have every reason to be gratified 
tainly you made every minute count. at the progress you are making. 

A. L. CuipMan, Poland, Maine—Your diploma is consid- H. W. Jones, Ipava, Ilinois.— Specimens well displayed. 
erably better than the reprint copy. We reproduce both exam- — Cover-page of Fulton County Sunday School Association good 


as to plan and is your. best 

and most artistic specimen. 
C.F. BANFIELD, Victoria, 

British Columbia.—Card neat, 


POLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ———— 


CLASS OF '99. Comseaion, ‘Cebins, Wiltaal 
ee Specimens are forcefully dis- 
. played, good as to plan, and 








stetetetetetozetetatetits Be it Rnown, that tstisststseetscssssssees: neat. 
Minton A. Eviis, Den 
MARY GCATHRINE HARRIGAN ver, Colorado. Specimens 
all well displayed and artistic, 
Aad compiled Mir Cfrgulae, Cremer of dy tu lhe tthe Gheek f iol neta sieeiedies 
Ctlaud. Wi ati, aid sabiyfarh ily forse lhe tcoucied tramtudlr Wd. JAMES ID. GORDON, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. — Your 
fn Testimony Whereof, this tabular work is all right and 
the price asked was none too 
creaneeseorrernsazee |) | PLO MA Saber rereeen much, 
THE MoorE PRINTING 
IS AWARDED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. Compaxy, Texarkana, Arkan- 
sas. — Letter-head — artistic. 
Given at Poland, Maine, this twentyetbird day of February, Good design and well dis- 
cightcen bundred ano ninetyenine. play ed. 
EMORY HH. ENGiisu, Val 
Dijeintentent, ley Junction, Lowa.  Speci- 
Hrvvle mens well designed and good 
as to whiting out, balance 
———— and display. 
NG. 3. W. W. Lockwoop, Peru, 
ee - ieee Indiana. —The Wallace route 
book is very creditable. The 
ND ads. are well and forcefully 
i. displayed. 
\/ Witt FB. FLorrMan, East 
PUBLIC 7 CHOOLS St. Louis, Mo. KK. of iN pro- 
gram in keeping with all 
y ()! \ other programs of this class 
CLASS “1901. we have seen 
SHENANGO PRINTING 
Be it Known, that Company, Greenville, Penn 
oe on eee = sylvania. Blotter well dis- 
CUOHA, FY CHARBERL ID played and attractive. Letter- 
bas ; head first-class. 
te GB ¢4 Abn r 
hot Journal, Vekamah, Ne- 
; braska. — Small, plain” type 
her Fifiatontonalant would have been more suit- 
. able than the Tudor for side 
i i Dit ate 3 duel w notes on program, 
J. A. RUGABER, Chicago, 
Hlinois. — Certainly you are 
Too rey improving the character of 
eas ee eee your work. Your specimens 
No. 4. are Very good, 

Witt J. Cora, Burlington, 
ples. Specimen No, 3 is the copy and specimen No, 4 the reset © Vermont.— Cover-page neat, attractive and artistic. “The color 
diploma form. The No. 4 specimen would have been improved = combinations are all that could be wished, 
by the employment of a suitable border. We also think the Harry E. Ber, Cincinnati, Ohio—Your ad. composition is 
name “ Poland” should have been accorded a trifle more prom- excellent. The ads. are well and forcefully displayed and 
inence. attractive as well. 

ELtwoop Moore, Norfolk, Virginia—Your work is well E. L. KapretMAn, Evanston, Illinois —Title-page good as 


balanced and correctly whited out. Display and designs excel- to design. It would have been better had you set name of town 








se 
70 
in capitals. This should have been accorded more prominence. 
Eight-point caps would have been all right. 

N. W. - Color 


composition on your letter-head are good. Other specimens 


\ntHoNy, Chicago, Illinois. scheme and 


attractive and artistic. 
Frep J. Scuwarz, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—The Rob- 
erts card as you originally set it is much better than either of 





RUPERT KIENLE 





Y FLORIST Y | 
| 





j 
30 S. SEVENTEENTH 
STREET 


| reneenens | PHTM.ADELPHIA 
PENNA, 








the subsequent proofs. There is too much rule panelwork on 
the Kienle card, specimen No. 5. We like your No. 6 speci- 


men better. Work on this order is always in style. 


"TRLEPHONE 
Cons peTion 


RUPERT KIENLE 
KLORIST 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 


30 S. SEVENTEENTH 
STREET 
No 6. 


Minnesota.— Invitations all right. 
Ad. composi- 


P. J. Coe, Stillwater, 
Stationery specimens well designed and artistic. 
tion forceful and attractive. 

R. Wooprurr, Ravenna, Ohio.—Your blotters are 
certainly very attractive and artistic. 


GEORGE 
The same can be truth- 
fully said of all your specimens. 

Witt Sout, San Antonio, Texas.— Both of your ads. are 
well displayed and attractive. We think there was too much 
work on the Washer Brothers ad. 

WaLtTER W. Morey, Morristown, New Jersey.—Your speci- 
mens are all artistic and up to date. Your work shows that 
you have made good use of your time. 

Be 
refer to is not new. 
obtained by the method you have adopted. 


DeNTAN, Peoria, [linois—The embossing plan you 
g ) 
Yet we have seen some very clever effects 


W. H. Srespins, Fort Dodge, lowa.— Reset cover specimen 
for telephone directory shows improvement over reprint copy. 
Your specimen is well displayed and attractive. 

Oscar P. SCHUMANN, Hudson, Michigan.— Banquet folder 
neat and artistic. The only criticism we have to offer is that 
the heading “ Menu” on the third page is too large. 

A. K. Battey, Decorah, lowa.—Your blotter is a good one. 
We approve the plan adopted by you of recording events of 
local interest in conjunction with the monthly calendar. 
Jaltimore, Maryland.— Cover-page 
In regard to the Gover card, 
specimen, 


WILLIAM ANDERSON, 
and letter-head are both good. 
we object to the ornaments employed on your “A” 
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but if it suited the customer, we see no reason why it should 
have been changed as shown by your “B” Con- 
ventional cards like the latter specimen are hard to criticize. 
Henry J. 
neat and well displayed. 
the panel would have been better than the fancy metal border. 
Ep L. 


very neat and well displayed. 


specimen. 


GeEIseL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Bill-head 
A plain 1-point rule border around 


RicHarpson, Anita, Towa Commercial specimens 
The catalogue gotten up by you 
is a decided improvement over the copy. The work is good. 

Dan M. WoGamMan, Quincy, Ohio.— Letter-head very neat. 
The display is good and the whiting out excellent. We do not 
like the envelope corner. The litho-tint did not improve the 
job. 

DruMMER Printery, Lecompte, Louisiana.— Blotters cred- 
You are inclined to employ too much fancy border and 
The display work is 


itable. 
ornaments. This is your main fault. 
good. 

W. H. Morris, Roseville, Ohio.— Blotter good as to display, 
balance and whiting out. Envelope designs quite good. We 
fail to see the utility of the ornamentation on the /ndependent 
envelope corner. 

J. S. Jounson, Royersford, Pennsylvania.—The rulework 
on your note-head specimen is too much cut up and has the 
appearance of a diagram. It is a mistake to cut up panelwork 
in this manner. 

PRINTING Company, Bradford Ohio.—Your 
The composition is strictly modern and 
Note-head only fair. You should strive 


THe Litre 
dodgers are excellent. 
the display forceful. 
to improve your presswork. 

Joun L. Hotprince, West Point, New York.— Your speci- 
mens are all first-class and very artistic. Certainly you deserve 
much praise for the artistic manner in which you have handled 












Lenten 
Services 





West Point 
Dew York. 


1899 


evry one that asketh receiveth, 
and he that seeketh findeth, 
and to bim that knocketh it 

shall be opened. 
St. Matthew vit. 8 
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No. 7. 


all work. We specimen No. 7. 
The conception and treatment accorded are excellent. 

W. H. Dierricn, Geneva, Ohio.— It is a mistake to employ 
the amount of fancy border in evidence on the Cleverly & 
It spoils a job every time. Your other 


reproduce one of your jobs, 


Goodrich bill-head. 
commercial specimens are good. 

Jay Crawrorp, Shenandoah, Iowa.—We would have omit- 
ted the ornamental cut on the public school cover-page. To us 
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the cut is meaningless and we fail to see why you employed it. 
The cover-page is excellent otherwise. Other specimens neat 
and creditable. 

James Tostn, Chicago, Illinois—The composition on your 
No. I specimen has a ragged appearance and is not well bal- 
anced. Your No. 2 specimen is all right and the balance, dis- 
play and whiting out are excellent. 

BERNARD Beck, Boston, Massachusetts.—We have no criti- 
cisms to make on your ad. composition. 

your ads., specimen No. 8. 


We repre duce one ot 


This ad. is very forcefully 


displayed. It) would) be 


i eateiaiaeaaiiasaaaiiiaaaa 


Shoes 
Well 
Heeled 


are more necessary at the present 
moment than ever. Inferior feeling 
will kill any line of shoes on the 
market, just as sure as fate. 


HEELS STAY ON 


when attached by our system, which 
has received the hiyhest endorse- 


impossible to hide the ad., 
how much_ it 








no matter 
was surrounded by other 
ads. 

THE PLAINDEALER 
PRINTERY, Sparta, Illinois. 
In regard to the general 
plan and composition cf 
the Sproul booklet, the 
work is all Had 
the presswork been satis- 
factory the booklet would 
first 


right. 








have been class) in 
every respect. 

H. S. KENCHINGTON, 
Annapolis, Maryland.— 
The Republican advertise- 
ment card is very artistic 


ZS ment of some of America’s most a in every respect. It is also 
IX prominent manufacturers. Heels 2% : : 

<P are practically riveted on, and when = S58 very attractive. < ther 
re %¢ specimens neat and well 
DS WRITE FOR BOOKLET. PG displayed. There is too 
& STANDARD SHOE as much red in the color 
is MACHINERY CO., schemes of your letter- 

p 183-185 ESSEX STREET, heads. 











—=BOSTON, MASS. A. H. Dippy, Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania.— 
Specimens first-class and 
artistic. We must 
clearly printed proofs in black ink and on white stock for repro- 





have 


duction. Certainly you show by your work that you have 
ability. It would be hard to better the work. 
L. M. Repry, Red Bluff, California— Plain rule border 


would have been better than the fancy metal border employed 
Letter-head neat and creditable. Too much 
Be careful of your 


on your envelope. 
ornamentation on the Hooper bill-head. 
ornamentation. Other specimens good. 

James E. Atua, Paulding, Ohio.—The only criticism we 
have to make on your booklet is on the title-page. This page 
should have been set in a simple manner and light-faced type 
employed for the purpose. The type you employed is too 
heavy and gives the page a coarse appearance. 

1 Bae Dn 
well displayed and attractive. 
able. There is nothing in particular that would call forth criti- 
cism. “ Modern Type Display,” published by The Inland 
Printer Company, would undoubtedly be quite beneficial. 


Burnett, Richmond, Virginia.— Blotter excellent, 
Other specimens quite credit- 


A. W. Barnes, Hebron, Indiana— Cummins card entirely 
too fancy; color scheme inharmonious. Fancy metal borders 
do not make the best panel effects. Get “ Modern Type Dis- 
play,” published by The Inland Printer Company. It will tell 
you many things that would be impossible in our limited space. 

WILLIAM KoEHL, Jamestown, New York.—The ad. compo- 
sition on the Elk book is quite creditable, especially so consid- 
ering the character of the work. On publications of this kind 
it is impracticable to spend too much time on the composition. 
Had the heavy border on your letter-head been printed in light 





blue tint and the reading matter in dark blue, the effect would 
have been better. Composition and plan good. 
H. J. Burcess, St. Johns, Michigan. 
Taken as a whole, your work 


The rulework on your 
No. 2 card specimen is the best. 
is neat and creditable. It is not possible for us to fully criticize 


large parcels of specimens in this limited space. Send few 


specimens at a time and send them cften. That is the best 
plan. 
W. P. McDevirr, San Francisco, California—The main 


trouble with your card lies in the color scheme. It is a bad 
plan to print alternate lines in different colors of ink, irrespee 
tive of the relation one line bears to another. There is not 
enough prominence accorded “ Printing Company ” in conjune 
tion with the name. 

S. W. 


note-head is better than the one you marked No. 2. 


Your No. 1 


There is 


Hamitton, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


no excuse whatever for the employment of the ornament on 
the No. 2 specimen, and the heading has a very ragged appear 
ance and the whiting out is imperfect. The No. 1 example is 
well balanced and the whiting out is good. 

Frep B. MArTINDALE, Zanesville, Ohio—The reset Morri 
son card is quite an improvement over the reprint copy. Speci 
mens sent with a view to reproduction must always be printed 
clearly on white stock and in black ink. Also reprint copies 
from which jobs are set must be suitable for the purpose, 
otherwise they can not be used. Letter-head very neat. 


Re A, 


invitation is too heavy for the type employed in conjunction 


Lueptke, Toledo, Ohio.—The rule border on your 


Had the rule been printed in a light gray the effect would have 


been fine. We prefer the invitation without the ornament, 


because the latter is not in good form. Had a simple ornament 


been employed, it would have enhanced the appearance of the 


card, 
J. E. Arua, Paulding, Ohio—Too much border on the I. O 
R. M. banquet folder. The horizontal border bands should 


have been omitted. It is also a bad plan to employ curved 


lines. The panel enclosed in t-point black rule on the Terpsi 


chorean invitation is out of place on work of this kind. We 





1900. 
Terpsichorean Club. 
1901. 








SX 
XN 


fe. albleve 


reproduce this specimen, No. 9. When we first saw it, we had 


an idea that it was a mailing card. The thing to have done 
with this invitation was to have set the name of the club in 
the same type employed for the line “A Masquerade Party,” 
placing it in the center of the card at the top. Other specimens 
fairly good. 

Tue ALLER Press, Trenton, New Jersey.—The reason your 
customer rejected the letter-head set on the panel style was 
because he had never seen any work of that style. The head 
ing is all right, but it is always best to try and find out what 


will suit your customers before you set the type. The way to 











“SUANVATO AHL 
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However, his rejection 
It is 


keep trade is to please your customers. 
of the design does not prove that the work is not good. 
merely a matter of taste. 

K,NVELOPE Contest.— Mr. O. F. 
sented to judge the envelope contest conducted by the editor of 
Notes on Job Composition Mr. 
choose two of his friends to act in conjunction with him, and 


Byxbee has kindly con- 


Department. Byxbee will 
will also grade the winning specimens by his system of points. 
Our readers are fortunate, indeed, in securing so competent a 
judge. 

Natchez, 
Mardi Gras advertisement scheme was a good one. 


GeEM PRINTING COMPANY, Mississipp1.— Your 
It pays to 
We call your attention to the way 
It should 


The head of the second page should have 


do advertising of this kind. 
in which the second page is printed on the sheet. 
have been reversed. 
been printed at the foot of the first page. Other specimens 
neat, well displayed and artistic. 

CLARENCE F. Atpricu, Carson City, Michigan —The Mur- 
doch card and the envelope corner are very good, well bal- 
anced and neat. Had you placed the names of committeemen 
in the panel and placed the initial “W” on the other side of 
panel — that is, together with the name, we think the appear- 
ance of your card would have been better. In a case of that 
kind it is better to use the capitals of the same size as the 
lower-case. 

News, Dobbs Ferry, New York.— Cover-pages excellent. 
On some of your card specimens you have employed type of 
too uniform a size —a plan that always produces a bad effect. 
Do not attempt to make so many display lines. This is a plan 
that is always fruitful of bad results. 
judiciously and properly placed, will do more toward making 


A few display lines, 


an attractive job, forceful as well as pleasing, than a great 
number of display lines all crowded together. 

Re ob. Rochester, New 
Turner bill-head, while the specimen your customer rejected 


PARMLEE, York.— Regarding the 
is the best, yet it is a wise printer who knows enough to please 
his patrons. It is all well enough to make suggestions to a cus- 
tomer, but if the customer has his mind fully made up as to 
By all 


Do his work the way he 


what will best suit him, always try to please him. 
means avoid offending a customer. 
wants it and retain his patronage. Your specimens are cer- 
tainly very creditable in every way. 

J. C. Prior, Clarksburg, Ohio.— In the main, your work is 
creditable, especially so considering your age and experience. 
Your willingness and determination to master the art will 
prove of value and we believe you will succeed. We would 
advise you to get a copy of “ Modern Type Display” from The 
Inland Printer Company. It will help you on the very points 
where you need instruction. In our limited space we can not 
go much into details, especially where the information you 
need can be had at such a low price. 

Roy ANnperson, Greenville, Texas.—As a whole, your speci- 
mens reflect considerable credit. In rule panelwork, we advise 
you or any one else not to attempt it unless the rules are in 
first-class condition. You should be reasonably certain that 
they will not show the joints, otherwise it would be better not 
to employ the rules, as broken joints and gaps ruin this class 
of work. When it is considered how much worry and annoy- 
ance they cause the pressman, it is questionable if the results 
justify the plan, when the rules are poor. 

Cae 2 
forcefully displayed. 


3RATCHER, Ellinwood, Kansas.— Posters well and 
Your note regarding your Nos. 1 and 2 
bill-heads is, in a measure, true. Both headings are neat and 
well displayed. While we have always contended that the 
firm name in stationery work was the most important thing, 
yet there are some firms that insist on giving the name of 
their establishment the precedence. The aim of the printer 
should always be to give the customer the work the way he 


wants it. If one printer does not do this, the customer will 


always seek one who will. It is well to offer suggestions to a 
customer, but we do not believe in antagonizing his views. 
Now, we do not say that you have done this, but merely make 
these remarks as pertinent suggestions. 

CuHarctes C. Parker, Marysville, Ohio.— Specimens all 
strictly first-class and up to date. 


letter-head. 


A decided improvement 1s 


evidenced on the Davis We would have repro- 
duced copy and reset heading had they been suitable for the 
purpose. In regard to the Otte & Zwerner letter-head, it is 
purely a matter of taste. If the example selected by them 
Both headings 


Where a 


customer insists on it, we always believe in giving him what he 


pleased their fancy, you should be satisfied. 


are good, although we never encourage curved lines. 


wants. 
| Deel 3 


play are very evident on your specimens. 


Wootsey, Corning, lowa.— Neatness and good dis 
The work is excel- 


lent. We reproduce the reprint copy of the LaRue bill-head, 


icine 


ell 


‘oo H. H. LaRUE, Agent, 


DEALER IN 


Lumber, Shingles, Lath. Sash. Doors, 


Blinds, Lime, Hair, Gement, Etc. 
No. 10, 


specimen No. 10, and the heading as reset by you, specimen 
No. 11. 
plan, and the reset specimen exemplifies modern methods. No 
one will deny the fact that the No. 12 specimen is better than 


The No. 10 specimen shows the * long-line-short-line ” 


CORNING, IOWA 


LARUE, AGENT 


DEALER IN 


wwcaror HH. 


LUMBER, SHINGLES, LATH, SASH, 
DOORS. BLINDS, LIME, HAIR, CEMENT, ET 








No. If 


the copy in every way. The copy illustrates a point we have 
always called attention to, and we have said specimens on this 
order were “ ragged.” It is also poorly balanced. 


The 
topic card for February is much better than the one for Janu- 


J. Eowarp Rerzer, West Bridgewater, Pennsylvania. 


We think the main trouble with your composition is that 
There 


ary. 
you employ type of too uniform a size for your work. 
are always items which should be accorded more prominence 
than others, consequently they should be displayed differently. 
This plan affords some contrast to the work and assists in 
bringing out the items in a prominent but not necessarily loud 
manner. Get “Modern Type The 
Inland Printer Company. It will do you much good and will 


Display,” published by 


prove a good investment. 
Grorce H. CooLtey, Ames, lowa.— Heavy cut and type work 


should be “ smut-sheeted ” in order to prevent offset. This is 


usually done on high-class work. An extra price is always fig 
ured for work of this kind. In regard to the ink, we think you 
should get a very satisfactory black at not to exceed $1 per 
work and 


deal, 


In regard to 


inks are suitable for one class of 


for another kind of 


pound. Some 


another class work. A great too, 
depends upon the kind of stock to be employed. 
the miter of rules, the miter and justification have a very 
important part. Perfect justification is, of course, very neces 
sary. But where absolutely perfect joints are made you will 
find that the forms are usually electrotyped, but not always. 


Sometimes brass rules are soldered. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





HORACE TEALL. 


CONDUCTED BY F. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
PuNcTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

EnGLiish Compounp Worps Anp Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

A book of hints and helps 

Cloth, $1.25. 


BiceEtow’s HANpDB9OK OF 


Pens and Types.— By Benjamin Drew. 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. 
PROOFREADING.— By KF. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 
Puncrvation.-- By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 
By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print 
Cloth, $1. 


PUNCTUATION, 
ers, and correctors of the press. 

Too Late.—A letter dated February 18 requested an answer 
in the March number if possible. Of course it was not possible, 
because that number was printed when the letter was written. 
No letter can be answered in any month’s issue that is not 
received at least as early as the first of the preceding month. 

A Division.— P. W., Mount Vernon, Illinois, asks: “Is it 
either correct or permissible to divide the word Wednesday so 
that ‘Wed’ shall form a syllable?” Answer.— It is both per- 
missible and correct, but it is better to divide so as to have 


“ Wednes ” 


two syllables. 


on the first line, because the word is pronounced as 
It used to be three syllables, but is not so now. 
He_rs.—G. T. A., Washington, D. C., 
requests recommendation of a book on grammar and other 


PROOFREADERS’ 


books that will help one who desires to become a proofreader. 
Whitney's “ Essentials of English Grammar” is good, and the 
other books named at the head of this department are as likely 
to be helpful as any that we know of. 

* Betow.”— In commenting recently on a common mistaken 
criticism of a legitimate use of the word “ below,” time was not 
taken to search for weighty examples of its use. We now have, 
without searching, but through a happy accidental discovery, 
Bury’s “ History of the 
has, in its first chapter, several foot-notes 


just what was lacking in the comment. 
Roman Empire” 
like the following: 
chapters notes referring to the earlier ones as “above.” Of 


See below, chap. vil, $8." and in other 
course one author does not suffice for proof of general usage, 
but this does prove that that one author so used the word with 
full knowledge of the fact that “ below” meant anywhere fol- 
lowing the place where it was used. No proofreader should 
offer to change it when so used, because, as a matter of fact, 
such use is correct. 

300Ks.— J. C. W., Brooklyn, New York, 
John- 


ANOTHER LIST OF 
suggests the following list of books for proofreaders : 
son’s Cyclopedia (which, by the way, was published in eight 
volumes, but is now published by D. Appleton and Company as 
“The Universal Cyclopedia,” in twelve volumes), Bartlett's 
Quotations, Standard Dictionary, Globe edition of Shakes- 
peare, Cruden’s Concordance of the Bible, Davies’s University 
Arithmetic, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable (also 
3rewer’s other two works), Schouler’s History of the United 
States, Johnston’s History of American Politics, Johnson's 
History of the Civil War, Fernald’s Synonyms and Antonyms, 
Ploetz’s Epitome of Universal History, Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates, Wheeler's Noted Names of Fiction and Familiar Allu- 
Prose Fiction, Bombaugh’s 


Brewer's 


sions, Dixon's Subject Index of 
It will be readily perceived that 
while 


Gleanings for the Curious. 


many of these are not real reference books; therefore, 
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they may all be acknowledged as good books to read and study, 
desirability of some for a proofroom reference library may not 
be sO obvious. 

SIGNATURE Quoration.—J. N. C., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
“Inclosed herewith is a clipping in which Samuel L. 
Clemens is quoted. You will observe that the quotation ends 
after the signature ‘Mark Twain,’ and that the postscript is 
Is there any rule or usage to justify this 
Also, in a matter of this kind, do 


writes: 


quoted separately. 
use of the quotation-mark ? 
the quotation-marks both before and after the signature * M. 7 
conform to the rules governing such matters? In this latter 


question, it would seem to your correspondent that there 
should be no marks before the letter ‘ M., if the hard and fast 
rules governing the use of the quotation-mark are to be 
observed. Am I right?” Answer—As the clipping was not 
inclosed, the matter can not be observed. However, the ques- 
tions are plain without it. No rule or usage is known to us 
that justifies closing the quotation after the first signature. 
The main letter and postscript should all be treated as one 
quotation. On the other point usage is divided. No rules are 
hard and fast, in the sense of being accepted and followed by 
every one. Justification for marks before the “ M.” is easily 
found in the fact that the signature is essentially a paragraph 
by itself, and common usage makes each paragraph begin with 
quotation-marks. When the signature is in a line by itself the 
quotation-mark should always be used, but many persons omit 
it when the signature is not in a separate line. 

THE Proorroom Lisrary.—C. B. C., San Francisco, says 
that the following is his list of the best ten books for a proof- 
reader on a metropolitan daily newspaper, though he names 
only eight: Webster's International Dictionary, Century 
Cyclopedia of Names, Century Atlas, City Directory, Hoyt’s 
Quotations, Who's Who, World Almanac, Congressional 
Directory. To make twenty-five, he would add the following: 
Shakespeare, a good Latin dictionary, a good Spanish diction- 
ary, a good German dictionary, a Biblical concordance, a 
Shakespearean concordance, United States Army Register, 
United States Navy Register, State Blue Book or Official 
Register or Roster for the State in which the reader lives, 
Heilprin’s Historical Reference Book, a medical dictionary, 
Statesman’s Year Book, Whittaker’s Almanack, Brewer's Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable, Who's Who in America. We 
think one of the missing two would be a French dictionary. 
The list seems to be a very good one, but we wonder why the 
Standard Dictionary was first written and then crossed out to 
make way for the International, as the later choice is not nearly 
so good for a proofreader as the first. A proofreader should 
have the largest collection of words in his dictionary that is 
possible, and the Standard has very many more than the Inter- 
national. No choice between the two can properly be based on 
spelling, for it is very nearly the same in both. 

“ Hap Better.’— C. N. H., Jamestown, New York, writes: 
“In THe INLAND PRINTER of February, 1900, I notice com- 
ments on the expression ‘had better,’ in which it is held that 
this is a correct use of words. I should like to ask if I have 
been wrong in holding that the word ‘had’ is the past tense, 
and should not be used in an expression which refers — by 
implication, at least —to a future possibility, and that the cor- 
rect form is ‘ would better... Another point which I would like 
to have touched upon is in regard to the double possessive. 
Which is correct, ‘They called at the grocer’s, Charles 
Brown's,’ or * They called at the grocer’s, Charles Brown’? 
To be sure, a better expression is ‘at the home of the grocer, 
Charles Brown,’ but that does not cover the point at issue.” 
elnswer.—* Had better” was and is held to be correct, regard- 
less of any rule of grammar, because it is and has always been 
idiomatic, and used by those best qualified to determine such 
Not long ago some stickler for grammatical rules 
was not 
was the 


questions. 
discovered — or thought he did —that “ had better” 


amenable to rule, and declared that “ would better” 
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ADV 
FOR 


only right expression. As with all crazy fads, this one was 
taken up by schoolmarms and pedants generally, so that now 
a great many persons insist upon the use of “ would better,” 
and the rejection of “had better.” As a matter of proofread- 
er’s duty, the only correct way to act is to leave it unchanged 
as written. Responsibility in such a matter rests with the 
writer. In any case but one like this, where idiomatic estab- 
lishment is independent of grammar rules, our correspondent’s 
Neither of the two 
The only proper form, 


notion of correct use of “had” is good. 
forms in the second question is correct. 
with the same words, is * They called at the grocer Charles 
Of the other two, the first is better, the other being 


Brown's. 
about as bad as could be. 





GUTENBERG’S ACHIEVEMENT. 

In the March Century, Augustine Birrell thus characterizes 
Gutenberg’s epoch-making invention: “ The invention of moy- 
able types was the greatest distributive invention that ever was 
or probably ever can be made. It circulated knowledge among 
the children of men, and plays much the same part in human 
life as does the transmission of force in the world of physics. 
It was marvelous how quickly thought was circulated even in 
the age of manuscripts. A book like St. Augustine’s ‘City of 
God’ 
through Europe after a quicker fashion than most printed 
books can today reasonably hope to do; but St. Augustine 
occupied a unique position, and hand-copying, though a great 


was soon copied thousands of times, and_ traveled 


trade employing thousands of scribes, could never have fed 
the new learning or kept alive the Reformation. The age of 
Gutenberg was an age of ideas, and demanded books, just as 
our day is a day of mechanics, and demands cheap motion, 
telegraphy and telephones. Gutenberg’s first printing-office is 
marked by a tablet. Go and gaze upon it, and think of the 
New York Herald, the London Times and the Bible, for two- 
pence. The power of the press, coupled with the name of 
Johann Gensfleisch, commonly called Gutenberg, would be a 
fine toast, but I dare say Mr. Choate would respond to it after 
dinner in fitter terms than ever could the old-fashioned printer, 
who led a hard life and died dispossessed of his business and 


in poverty.” 





Photo by A. H. McQuilkin, 
A MOUNTAIN SPRING, ESMERALDA, N, C. 
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ERTISING 





BY F. F. ITELMER, 

This department is meant to help the printer put his business 
profitably before the public. It criticizes specimens on the basis of 
thelr advertising value, it records the experiences of printers who 
have made advertising successes, and it endeavors also to present 
each month unused but practical ideas forits readers. Contributors 
of specimens will kindly direct their matter to F. F. Helmer, 222 Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, New York. 
ecard rack. 


Here's another idea —a 


It can be used for your customers to keep the business cards 


‘something to keep” 


they want to put away, but not throw away (lest some occa- 
sion for use turns up), or as a display rack for advertisements 


to be distributed under the sign “take one,” or anything else, 
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Fig. 2. Fig.5. 


in fact —and I think it may be found adaptable in its varia 
tions to a good many uses, for printers are good schemers. 
Here is the recipe for making the article: Take whatever 
stock you want to use, preferably something stiff, and score it 
upon the press as shown in Fig. 1. Then fold and score the 
sheet the other way (Fig. 2). After that you can interlock the 
folds at the back, as shown in Fig. 3, and by an eyelet at the 
top, the rack is held together and ready to be hung against 
an office wall or the side of a desk (Fig. 4). Some rich, dark 
cover-paper with good printing in bronze or strong colors 
would make the thing artistic and lasting, the place for the 
printer’s name being naturally at the bottom where cards 
would not hide it. Do not disfigure the rack with too much 
advertising display, or people will not use it, but get your name 
on neatly and inseparably. Another form of this may be tri 
angular (Fig. 5), in which case it will stand on a desk, or, if 
used as a “take one” distributor, may be placed on a counter 
and loaded with advertising cards or little circulars. Another 
purpose it may serve is that of a holder for mailing slips, 
which many business men have in great variety and constantly 
at hand for enclosure in their mail. It may serve as an acces 
sory to the pigeonholes of the desk for holding these, and 
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your advertisement may be a suggestion as to where such slips 
can be best printed. 

Tue Echo Printing House, Philadelphia, used last fall a 
“Reminder ” which was set by Walter L. Johnson, and the 
effect of the advertisement is reported by the house to be very 
good, although it is a simple three-fold folder of deckle cream 
stock printed in red and blue. It evidently fell upon good 
ground, for its productiveness can not be traced to any cause 
beyond a neat style of printing. 

Kansas, has 


Fritz, of Newton, 


FIRE oy 
well executed 


A BLoTTER from Mr. Bert 


this original reading matter: 
Your orders 


SHOOT over here 


and we will 


Mr. F.’ 


if so, 


I do not know whether it is s theory that confusing 


matter receives closer attention ; he is consistent, but I 
think his aim is wrong. The quality of his work advertises 
him far more than the material. 

“Wuo Pays THE PRINTER?” is a question asked by a little 


folder in gray, tucked neatly into a gray envelope, labeled 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Looking Through.” That title tells the truth, for the material 
is interesting. It is good to see an advertisement take up its 
subject so logically and play around its title so cleverly from 
beginning to end. Looking back through all the folded per- 
forated pages in the end of the circular, one can appreciate the 
the final sentence, 


ingenious arrangement which illustrates 


“You can see through that, either way you look at it.” 


AMONG a large number of interesting specimens sent by 
Mr. E. J. Barney, Berlin, New Hampshire, there are some 
examples of a rare sort of advertisement — good notices on 
theater programs. The programs are in several cases printed 
on paper colored differently on the two sides, a part of the 
darker side folded over the light, giving space and contrast for 
the printer’s display, and of course there are not more than 
one or two other advertisements allowed on the same sheet. 
One four-leaf concert program, printed handsomely on deckle- 
edge paper, is so folded and bound that the edges lap half an 
inch one beyond the other. The upper leaf is used for the 
announcement and date with a slight marginal decoration. 
The second leaf contains “ Part I,” the third “Advertisement,” 
the fourth * Part IT.” these page titles being printed in the 
margins, successively projecting one beyond the other. It 


seems especially good, for these reasons: The advertisement 
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PRINTER 

















You Do 


Would’st secure the people's hard 
earned chink 
Diligently probe them with printer's ink 













1S try a few of vour 


1 see how we can 








yg him please you. Drop us a 
to an idea of your needs, and postal or call either telepnone 
paying a fair price for the Bell, Main 1861 M, Kinloch 
work you get, your printed B $30, will bring our solicitor 





matter necessar 
favorable impressi 
and for what you offer 
so becomes a factor 
your goods 


the Pnnter 
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PRINTING CO. 


300-302 NORTH 
THIRD STREET 
SAINT LOUIS 
MISSOURI 


He Does 

















FOUR 


“Who Does? The inkwork outside 
and inside is mainly in metallic blue and deep red. The mat- 
ter is not new, but it makes so good a point I have had it 
reproduced here as printed by the L. S. Taylor Printing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, for whom this and a number of other inter- 


A short story by 7??." 


esting specimens were done by Mr. E. A. Swan, foreman. 


“Any One Can See TurovuGu THar”™ is a catch-phrase 
title neatly used by the Pacific Press Publishing Company, 
Oakland, California. 


which is perforated with a round 1'4-inch hole, showing a red- 


It appears first on a yellow envelope 


dish cover-paper with a slightly smaller hole, through which in 
turn appears a white dollar-mark printed upon dark green. 
The circular within the envelope, which produces this odd 
effect, is a long slip folded in from both sides and bound at 
the center to a gray cover, upon which is the title, * Worth 











PAGES FROM 


LEAFLET. 


is consistently placed between Part I and Part II, to be turned 
te at that point of the performance when people are expected 
to have time; that it excites curiosity by the simple marginal 
title 
possibilities of the printing. 


“Advertisement "; that it in no way injures the artistic 


A VERY neat reprint of a press notice was done by the Bar- 
ney Press on a 6 by 8 leaf with a ragged-edge tint of white 
ink, giving a print-paper effect under the reproduction of a 
newspaper paragraph. This, of course, is not a new idea, but 
the heading of the leaf was done in a very artistic contrast of 
Jenson, in purple and orange inks. 
“WHERE does it go?—your printing: To the waste bas- 
ket and the ash barrel —or is it carefully read and filed for 


All depends upon the quality!” The above is a 


reference ? 
portion of the matter of an effective blotter in red, gray and 
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“WORTH LOOKING THROUGH.”’ 
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black, illustrated by a cut of a big ?, behind which is a man at 
an office desk, throwing things into his waste basket that 
seemingly passes them on to an ash barrel and scavenger 
below. It is not very beautiful but it is striking, and illus- 
trates a good point, which no doubt has brought returns to 
Leighton Brothers. its publishers. 
“THE GREEN Book oF INK” is a little production of Barels 
& Matthews, of Des Moines, Iowa, and is notable in a number 
of ways. It is irreproachably printed; the selection of color 
and composition prove the printers’ possession of taste and 
restraint, and the material is that 
Messrs. Barels & Matthews have gotten a number of their 
points from past reading of THe INLAND PRINTER, but the 


well written. -I believe 


quotations are apropos and their use to be decidedly com- 
mended. The form of this advertisement is a small two-leaf 
folder, stapled within a cover of heavier stock, but of the same 
color, a quarter of an inch larger on all sides. The argument 


points out the advertising value of good stationery and the 
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Matthews 




















COVER. 
value in general of good typography. The same firm printed 
a circular letter in a light-face type, not “ typewritten,” and | 
think, owing to its perfection in technical qualities, there was 
as good a chance of notice for this letter as if it had been done 
in the pseudo-stenographic style. 

Let us be interesting in our advertising and tell more tales 
like this, which is from Mr. Bert Harris, of the Register office, 
lola, Kansas: 


A Kansas duck which had 
summer, and laid several dozen of large, fawn-colored eggs, 


faithfully stuck to business during the 
complained 
that she was not appreciated. 

“See that hen over there?” said the duck; 
as big, but she has books written about her, and 


* she hasn't laid as many 
eggs as I have, nor 
verses composed in her honor, while nobody is saying a word about me.” 
‘““The trouble with you is,’ said a wise rooster that was standing 
near, ‘that you don’t tell the public what you have done. You lay an 
egg and waddle off without saying a word, while that sister of mine never 
lays one without letting everybody in the neighborhood know it. If you 
want to cut any ice in this community you must learn to advertise.” 


It is better in an advertisement to make illustration and 
text treat of the same subject. If the blotters of the Chronicle 


Printing & Publishing Company, of Binghamton, New York, 
did this, they would be stronger. Their matter is good, but 
the cuts have apparently no relation to the matter. In one. 
which has the photograph of a colored gentleman at a railroad 
station doorway, there may be some point of local significance, 
in which case the company has perhaps made a good hit that I 
am unable to appreciate. 

J. J. O'Brien & Son, New York, is tasteful 
and well written. The inside pages from a little folder, here 
The cover of this 


THE work of 


reproduced, give a sample of their style. 





he wants the 











HE FRUIT of long experience ind he is particular 

and a concentration of all possible work at reasonable rates—and that's 
efforts toward one high mark t we do for him. We like particular 
during that experience, is folk and hike to do their work 


We want each order to be a better pro 


Success. 
We starred this business duction than the last, and as fast as new 
nearly half a century ago ina appliances appear, we add the best of them 


tittle shop on Fourth Avenue to our mechanical department and keep it 
F 


—come in here and note the ahead of our patrons’ wants. 


adverti 














difference. The busy man may find 

In our commercial life it has counsel here—we will write and desig 
been our purpose to get as booklet or br without delay, and 
Near wo pertection as human send proots on time for his inspection 
ability will permit, and it While it is our regular customers to 
in this which we have met vhom we owe our success, we should be 


ratetul not to express our thanks tor 





r medium, and cir support and to ask its continuance. 


printing has made giant strides We want todo your work, telephone us 


























within a very few years. The -1Sth Street 
advertiser of to-day ts critical Prompt attention given mail orders 
PART OF CIRCULAR OF Jj. J. O BRIEN & SON 


bore the title, “ Great Oaks from Little Acorns Grow,” deco 
rated with a little glimpse of woods done in a very original 
style. 

THe Stuart Locomotive, a newspaper of Stuart, lowa, has 
a good letter-head in drab (border rule). red and black. Mr 





| The STUART LOCOMOTIVE 

















Leading Local Paper ~ wm Favorite Family Paper 
Ir Has Tue Crecutation, Ir Covens Its Teansrony; Essentiat Potsrs Fou Apveariven 
From Printer s Iab.—The Stuart, lowa, L “ weekly Jited @ th e 
reulation accorded to any paper in Stua Guthrie ~sS SS wy Sw 
Sruart, Towa, 190 
LETTER-HEAD, 
M. D. Moulton, of the Locomotive, writes that they have 


pushed the job part of their business by blotter advertisements 


“The 


for several years and find that form the most profitable. 


ARE YOU IN NEED OF ANYTHING? 


IF YOU ARE NEEDING ANYTHING in the way of Note Heads, Letter Heads, Statements, 


Business Cards, Address Cards, Envelopes Receipt Books, etc., 
GIVE US YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


Ce as 
| eee 
LOCOMOTIVE JOB 
OFFICE. 





BLOTTER. 


blotters that have paid us best, brought us most returns, have 
been those of short, terse interrogations, followed by a little 
side talk on the ‘why and wherefore.’ ’ 

THe Springer Printing Company, Sau Francisco, has a 
blotter which displays about three dozen specimens of printing 
on a 134 by 3% board, which is labeled, “A Sign of the Times.” 
The specimens are too small for any recognition and the mat 
ter on the rest of the blotter is not remarkably effective 
Another blotter of the same company contained an elaborate 
all-over decoration of landscape and rococo in tint, which 








prompts them to make the claim of “Artistic Printers.” It is 


a matter of taste, but if I were the company I would not. 


A STRAIGHTFORWARD statement is about as safe and profitable 
a style of advertising as one can use. Mr. Charles P. Fry, of 
Cooke & Fry, New York, furnishes us an excellent example, 
which is done in attractive old style on rough stock with con- 
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with pronounced success for 


AY 


ha 


many others. Thatisall. Tele- 





phone, or write to us at the 
E. believe in being prac- 
tical, in our announce- 
ments, as in our work. 
We do not wish to 
waste your time or our own by 


addresses given. 


labored explanations here. You 
are in business to make money, 
and we believe we can help you 
to make more. You have some- 
thing that you want the public, 
or at least your particular por- 
tion of the public—to know 
about. You wish to present 
your ideas in the most telling 
way —a way that will compel 
enlist 
reflect credit on yourself. Todo aes 
that calls for special experience. 
We make booklets, 


COOKE & FRY 
PRINTING 
FIFTH AVENUE 
132 NASSAU STREET 


attention, interest and 


circulars, 


, , eS > . = 

catalogues and other advertising VE W , OR A 

matter along these lines. We rELEPHONES ” 3465 ] ee 
© 0. 20$2 ohn 


PART OF A FOLDER. 


sistent heavy decorations. The matched gray envelope in 
which the circular was mailed contained no corner business 
card or return notice, but had a design consisting of three mail 
boxes printed in light ink upon the flap. 

IN many cases it is easy to pick out for mention the best 
things in a man’s advertisements, but in the specimens that 
Mr. W. S. MeMath, of Dallas, Texas, has sent in a recent 
bunch to this department, the large number of good things is 
Mr. McMath publishes a little paper called 
“T find that the little paper is about the 
I used 


quite embarrassing. 

The Imp. He says: 
most effective ad. I can use, the blotter being second. 
the little paper advertising a little print-shop in Ohio, in 
1887-8, and at that time I had never before seen one used for 
The Imp is neatly printed and is so well edited 


that purpose.” 
Among the lighter things are 


that it is decidedly entertaining. 
bits of sound advertising advice such as these: 


Don’t Lose Opportunities. 


Every time you mail a letter without enclosing a circular about 
your business or your goods, you lose an opportunity an opportunity 


a new customer, or an opportunity to strengthen your relations 
The printing of a slip the size of your envelope 


to gain 
with a present customer. 
in one or more colors costs litthe enough surely, and there’s no expense 


for postage. 


\ GREAT DEAL OF MONEY iS WASTED in advertising because of various 
things. Here are some of the cases: 

Waiting until the last minute before preparing copy. 

Going at the matter spasmodically in a fever at first and cooling 
off to a chill at the last. 

rhinking that any old thing will do, so it gets into print. 


Failing to change frequently letting the same thing do service in 

season and out. 
And there are 
It is the unexpected and unusual that counts in advertising in these 


other reasons. 
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Not all of us are original, though, and advertising takes a 


The busy business man should think of doing all 


fierce days. 
great deal of study. 
as think of doing all his own scheming. To 


good advertising done in the country so as 


his own selling as much 
keep in touch with all the 
to be able to adapt what seems to be best for his needs is worth more 
time than he can usually afford to give to it. 

In one way and another I get to see the best advertising done in the 
combining the two 
I am successful in getting up advertising matter that counts. Lam plan- 
the largest concerns in 


country. I have, besides, some original ideas. By 


ning and executing the advertising of some of 


Dallas, and am prepared to arrange with a few more. 


I can give them the same kind of service and advice in printing and 


advertising that they expect from a first-class lawyer in legal matters. 


Business men who do not care to experiment for the sake of saving a 


dollar or two are invited to consult me. 


\ crying baby at a public meeting is like a good suggestion —it ought 


to be carried out. We wish to suggest that now is a good time to order 


your supply of office stationery for the new year, and if you make up 


sstion let us do the work for you. 





your mind to carry out this sug: 


The best way to attract customers is by interesting them; the best 


way to hold their custem is to please them. It is foolish policy to attract 


in the first place unless you are prepared to give satisfaction. 


Tue Resvir or SUCCESSIVENE. 


Pentecost *T saw a man break a boulder about four feet in 
diameter into two pieces by striking it with a sledge hammer many times 


fallen apart if he had not struck the 


Says: 


in one place, and it would not have 
last blow, but it was not the last blow that broke the rock; it was the 
the last.” advertiser in the above is 


so obvious that comment would be superfluous. 


first as well as The lesson for the 


THe Richt System. 


In these hurly-burly days of intense practicability the man who has 


not brought his business to a scientific system is not only in the rear 


rank, but is working under a distinct disadvantage of not knowing 


“where he is at,’ or even thercabouts. 


I do not know Mr. MeMath except by his work, but I am sure 
he is a man that studies, a man that lays hold of everything 
that looks like an advertisement and thinks about it, turns it 
over, takes it apart, puts it together again, sees how it is done, 
and does as good himself or better! Successful printing is 
not to be classified simply under manual labor. There is use 
for brains in it. The time was 
when barbers used to do blood-letting and bandaging (as sig- 
nified still in the barber's pole), but the succeeding professions 


It is getting to be a science. 


of medicine and surgery have risen to a considerable degree 
above this practice. The studious printer who can prepare 
good advertising matter is a high professional man compared 
with the ordinary typesticker and presskicker, and his better 
deserved. 


compensation — when he gets it —is well 





HARRY PODEMSKI 


| JOB PRESSMAN 


BRICKLAYER 1602 BEULAH ST. | 


ADVERTISING A SIDE LINE. 
Tue blotter with text upon “ Good Crops” is decidedly out 
of the ordinary. There may be a little too much matter to 
insure its being all read, but the illustration will certainly 
absorb attention, and the name of the printer who selected 
such an unusual picture will probably stay in mind. This is its 


advertising strength, as I view it. The matter is a little too 
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didactic. A short, terse, clever turn of subject would have 
been preferable. 

SoME very good work is done by Mr. George R. Woodruff, 
of Ravenna, Ohio, who has added iob-printing to a business in 
advertising specialties. The mailing card here reproduced 
carries a small folded sheet inside the tree trunk, which is a 











Copyright, 1 ~ by Gee 


ADVERTISING CARD. 


pocket made of dark brown cover-paper pasted down on three 


edges. A bit of hemp cord supplies the tail projecting from 


the trunk, which is decidedly the thing which gives the adver 











proce ena 















THREE BLOTTERS. 
tisement its pull. The writing on all Mr. Woodruff’s adver- 
tisements is worthy of notice. 
his blotters. 


We repr xluce two or three of 
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HUNTLEY S. TURNER 
PRINTER 


Long Distance Telephone 29-2 





AYER, MASS. 


PART OF BLOTTER, 


Tue Schoeber Printing & Stationery Company, Detroit, 
sends us a blotter upon which there is a little silhouette figure 
pointing with a long cane or stick to the middle of a diagonal 


panel. If some reference had been made to this in the matter 
upon the blotter, with a little less distraction of rulework and 
would have been much 


scattered wording, the advertisement 


stronger. 

AN advertisement which the F. L. Moreland Printing Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Alabama, has succeeded in making differ 
ent from others, consists of a folder and a pocket (like a docu 
ment envelope without a flap), stapled together at one of the 


narrow edges. The circular is filled with an interesting talk 


on the value of good stationery. In the pocket are several very 
neat examples of headings with commendatory letters in type 


written form. 





“son,” 


THE SPRING VALLEY 


By favor of Charles Lowater, publisher, Spring Valley, Wisconsin 
lowa, makes 


* Full 


move 


Tuer Talbott-Ammons Company, Des Moines, 
a point of using slips to deliver with work, bearing 


Count Guaranteed,” as a catch-line. This is a good 








we ENDEAVOR to deliver all 
our goods full count and in a 
clean andtasty manner. Should you 
find them otherwise you will confer a 
favor by reporting to us at once. 
Tatsott-Ammons Co., 
Mutual Phone 1463. 306 Locust. 




















BACK OF TAG 


toward the purchaser's confidence, as is also the wording on 
the back of their delivery tag. 

buff stock, with considerable taste in 
typography, makes an attractive little folder for the H. E. 


A notable thing about 


3ROWN ink on a 


Johns Press, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 
the advertisement is the denouement of its matter; the envel- 
ope for mailing it began with the simple line, 

What are you going to do 
The cover of the folder added, 

About your printing? 


while the material inside read, 


In tHe New CENTURY 
You will need to be progressive in your 
business methods, and your printing should 


receive careful attention, ete. 
This shows careful study in arrangement, for the matter is 
fitting either in separate parts or as a continuous advertise 


ment. 


WELL WORTH MORE, 

Enclosed please find $2 subseription for one year from date 
We believe THE 
would not be without it for any price. 
ery, El Paso, Texas. 


well worth $2.50, and 


Ellis Brothers Print 
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CARDINAL SERIES 


10 AND 12-POINT SIZES SOLD IN FONTS OF 25LBS, 
AND UPWARDS AT ROMAN LETTER PRICES. 


22 A $0.8 C., 60a $1.15. FONT, $2.00 
2 A $1.00. C., 60a $1.25. FONT, $2.25 
18 A $1.10. L.C., 48a $1.40. FONT, $2.50 
16 A $1.2¢ L.C., 42a $1.60. FONT, $2.80 
15 A $1.40. L.C., 32a $1.60. FONT, $3.00 
10 A $1.40. L.C., 224 $1.80. FONT, $3.20 

A$1.75. ..C,, 18a $1.75. FONT, $3.80 








CARDINAL ITALIC 


CAPS, 
CAPS, 


« CAPS, 
- CAPS, 


22 A $0.80. L.C., 70a $1.20. FONT, $2.00 
20 A $1.00. L.C., 60a $1.25. FONT, $2.25 
20 A $1.05. L.C., 60a $1.45. FONT, $2.50 
18 A $1.25. L.C., 45a $1.55. FONT, $2.80 











Both the 


Cardinal and Cardinal /talic Series are 
cast on Standard Line and made from our famous 
Nickel- Alloy Type Metal, thereby saving both time 
and money for the printer. 
used everywhere. Once used, they are always used. 


Keystone Types are 














THE WORKS AND WORK 
UNKNOWN PRINTER, IN 
YEARS AGO, LEAVING H 
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If the printer of the Speculum was th 
manship, as shown in the different ea 
had passed the shoals of experiment 
practice. Wecan see, even withou 
that he cut punches, made moulds an 
different faces and bodies ; that he w« 
and printed his types upon a press co 
was successful both as a publisher ¢ 
amusement, nor in the way of scientif 
Rude as his workmanship may appe 
of the art, it was not experimental? b 
these facts before us, it would seem 
of the statements that have been made 
book. But an examination at this po 
not, as yet, all the facts that are requ 
do not furnish enough evidence. It is 
or three distinct fonts of type were mi 


Set in 10-Point Cardinal and Ca 
Heading set in 12-Point Card 





printing of four editions of this book. 
printer printed other books. 


THE PREPARATIONS FOR PRINTING 








Imperfect Preparation of People of Southern 
Europe ... Beginnings of Common Schools. 
Early Gropings after Knowledge by the People. 











O the careless observer of the growth of learning 

and also the state of the mechanical arts at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, Italy might be 
regarded as the nation best prepared to receive and 
maintain any new method of book-making. The neatly 
engraved initial letters in manuscript books, the de- 
signs printed in many colors on woven fabrics, and the 
entended manufacture of images and playing cards, 
prove that the Italians knew how to print from blocks, 
and that they had mechanical skill in abundance. In spite 
of her civil wars, Italy was rich and prosperous, and 
famous all over the world, not only for her universities 
and learned men, but for the cultured tastes of her peo- 
ple. It would appear that all the conditions for the 
coming of block-book printing had been filled, and 
that its introduction should have followed as a result. 
To be ultimately successful, it was requisite that 
printing should begin with the p/ainest work, and that 
it should be adapted to the demands of very plain 
people; but the tastes of Italians were refined, and 
they could not tolerate rudeness in any form. With all 
its skill, wealth and culture, there was in Italy no true 
middle class, and, consequently, no suitable basis for 
the upholding of an art like xylography. The spirit 
which Woltmann has specified as the basis of print- 
ing,—‘“‘to make each mental gain a common biessing.”’ 











But the early chronicles of Dutch printing 


SIX POINT CARDINAL ITALIé 








tell us very little about these books. They are not only meagre in their 
recital of the more important facts connected with the invention, but are 
They 


some 


notoriously incorrect in their description of the minor details. 
are unsafe guides. 
extent, the process by which they were printed, are now regarded as 


The books themselves, which reveal, to 


of higher authority. We can accept the chronicles only so far as they 
corroborate the internal evidences of the books. It is proper that the 
books should be examined first. The number of these books is greater 
than has been supposed, even by those who have favored the Dutch 


version of the invention of typography. Forty-three editions of twelve 











Nickel-Alloy Types are the Exclusive Products 
of the KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, 734 
to 742 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


This page shows the fo sizes of our 
Cardinal Italic Series. 





















ction concerning its us 





1aving a clear type expression of it 


EIGHT POINT CARDINAL ITALI 
The above page gives an idea how it appears 
when used in conjunction with our Cardinal 
Series ; unsurpassed for fine commercial work, 

TE’ POINT CARDINAL ITAL! 
The selection of types is very important 
all printers, therefore, we show these 
two series. They speak for themselve: 


These types are cast from our 
Nickel-A lloy Type Metal, insur 
ing durability and also strengtn. 
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STANDARD LINING ANTIQUE 





JAMES RINGE 


1ZPOINTNO.2 ZOA $2.30 fo DEALER IN 
DIAMOND LOAN BROKERS PAPER BAGS STOCK 
6 POINT No.1 35A $1.25 6 POINT No.2 308A $1.25 OFFICES AND FACTORIES 
DEALERS IN COPPER MINING INVESTMENTS | |= ~~ ~SALEM FRUIT AND PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WITH MORTGAGES EASTERN PLACE ; FEDERAL BOULEVARDS 


1Z POINT No.3 20A $2.80 CUBA 
STOCKS AND FOREIGN 


6 POINT No.3 30A $1.25 6 POINT No.4 30K $1.50 
RHODE ISLAND CENTENNIAL FAIR | SURGEON DENTIST COLLEGES 
STOCK YARD NEW HAVEN 
12 POINT No.1 220A $2.00 
OFFICE FOR YOUNG MONIED WOMEN - D 
6 POINT No.5 30A $1.75 
MUSIC LESSONS TAUGHT 


AT HOMES 














MAIN OFFICE AND 


235 Marion STREET, 
BOSTON, 





WITH THE 








GOLF 


LEAGUES 


18 POINT 10A $2 


MODERN HOME 


FURNISHING &#A 


24 POINT 8A $3.40 THE OFFICIAL 


SYNDICATE onmen oa sata 


FOR SALE AT ALL BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


CRIGINATOR OF POPULAR TYPE FASHIONS 
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| Recent Pedudions of the | 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUND 
— ERS COMPANY 


For sale at all Branches @ 
Agencies everywherea@ 





AMERICAN SCRIPT 
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(OPPERPLATE ROMAN 
Is 
10 Point 20 A $3.00 
BOSTON GLUB WTOUSHE 
8 Point 25 A $2.75 
SOGIATL BENEFTT SOOLETY 
6 Point No.1 30A $1.2 
CONSOLIDATED RAILROAD COMPANY 
6 Point No.2 60A $1.7 
KLONDIKE GOLD MINING STOCK EXCHIANGI 


6 Point No.3 60 A $1.7 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY BRANCHES 
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PRESSROOM QUERIES 
AN D 


ANSWERS 





BY ARTHUR BRUCE RICE. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to identify them if occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mail which properly belong to this 
department. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrINTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Coror Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 — now 
reduced to $10. 

MakinG Reapy on Jos Presses.—A practical pamphlet, by C. TI. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

_ Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘* The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

THe THeory oF Ovirtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder pzesses. 10 cents. 

OveRLAY KNIFE. Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 


PracticaL GuipE To Emsosstnc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordin: iry 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 


Wuite’s Mutticotor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 

PRESERVING WINTER RoL_ers.—It is not unusual for a 
pressman to be compelled to abandon a set of first-class winter 
rollers on the arrival of hot and sultry weather, and usually 
these rollers become lost to use because of drying out, thus 
becoming unfit for service when cooler weather comes. Expe- 
rience has taught that it is possible to preserve these rollers 
by protecting them from the atmosphere, and the most effective 
way we have ever tried is coating them thickly with lard. 
The lard crystallizes in a short time and then is a non-conductor 
of atmosphere. When the rollers are again wanted, remove 
the lard by using benzine and “ elbow grease.” The rollers will 
be in about the same condition as when they were put away. 
This same method can be applied to new rollers when wishing 
to prevent them from seasoning too fast. 

PACKING FOR WASHINGTON HaANpb Press.—From J. J. 
Bowman, Louisiana, Missouri: “ We are printing the Times 
on a Washington hand press, and do not get satisfactory 
results. When I came here, a few weeks ago, the press was 
not level —needed tightening up and the platen seemed to 
wobble, making the paper blurred on one corner. I leveled 
and tightened it up, but still the work was not satisfactory, and 
I think it is the fault of the blanket. There were two pieces 
of thick, heavy, coarse woolen goods and about ten or twelve 
sheets of paper in the press. I put two thicknesses of thin 
flannelette next to the type, and took out some of the paper, 
but it didn’t seem to do any good. Then I tried it several dif- 
ferent ways, but still could not get a good print. I don’t know 
much about hand presses, and should be glad if you can tell 
me what kind of blanket to use in order to get better print. 
It may be partly the ink, though I think not. Our type is 
nearly new.” Answer— Use a heavy felt blanket in place of 
the flannelette. After examining a copy of the Times we con- 
clude that the trouble is mainly in the inking. See to it that 
your roller has plenty of suction. 

Even Cotor on Bookwork.—A correspondent from Jack- 


son, Mississippi, writes: “Advise me what course to follow 


under these circumstances: On a four-roller, two-revolution, 
front delivery press I am required to print sixteen-page forms, 
turn and cut on runs of 250 sheets. The signatures must match 
in color and offset must be avoided. The forms must be kept 
moving, as they need the type up-stairs. Five per cent is 
allowed for spoilage, and often forms must be printed between 
other forms requiring more or less ink. The result is that 
before I get a correct flow of ink I have run off the entire edi- 
tion. Please explain the theory of the flow of ink on a four- 
roller press with table distribution. Suppose a fountain is 
under full working order and is supplying a correct flow of 
ink to a full set of rollers, and if half the rollers were taken 














Photo by Andrew Emerine, Jr., Fostoria, Ohio. 


WINDS OF THE WESTERN SEA. 


out would it become necessary to increase or reduce the flow 
of ink at the fountain? Why are the new ink blades on foun- 
tains made thicker and less sensitive than the old style? Can 
the effect of a tuck at the thumbscrews be detected sooner 
with a half set of rollers than with a full set? If so, what is 
the advantage of carrying a larger body of ink where fine work 
is not required?” Answer—If possible, have your forms 
made up in 32s or double 16s and run half and back with other 
half; you will then have a run of 500 on one side, instead of 
250, and your sheets will have time to dry before backing up, 
while other form is being made up. Be sure that the impres- 
sion is perfectly even. If one page or part of a page is slightly 
heavier than the balance, it will have the appearance of too 
heavy color when bound in book. Set your fountain even all 
the way across, and make sure that it is even. Test it by rub- 
bing a finger over it. It is easy to find a buckle or a light 
streak in this way. If you are experienced you should be able 
to judge about how much to open screws to obtain the desired 
shade of color. When the fountain is set right don’t change it 
until the job is all printed. If you must run other work 
between forms, either let the fountain off or regulate with the 
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ratchet at the end. Don't change the screws. Sometimes it is 
advisable to keep the color up with a knife when the run is 
short. Before you start the run, test your color by running 
twenty-five or fifty waste sheets. If you can detect any uneven- 
ness, correct it before you start on good stock. Print a sheet 
on both sides, fold and slit, and compare the pages as they 
appear after folding. Run enough color to cover the heaviest 
type after it has a reasonably good impression, but you should 
be able to pass the hand lightly over a freshly printed page 
without blurring it. If the ink you use is not absorbed quick 
enough by the stock, thin it slightly with a liquid reducer and 
dryer before starting the run. The object of more rollers is 
better distribution or breaking up of the ink. It does not 
require a greater flow of ink for a full set of rollers than for a 
half set. A streak of heavy or light color will show quicker 
if only a half set of rollers is used, but don’t wait to see 
these defects on the sheet, you can see them on the fountain 
roller. The heavier fountain blades are not less sensitive, but 
you can not set them in scollops so easily. 
tighter than another it will wear a hollow in the blade which 
can not be remedied, and sometimes makes it impossible to set 
fountain true again. 


If one screw is set 


PATENTS. 
The American Bank Note Company owns patent No. 667,- 
923, by A. Reid, covering an arrangement of a bed and cylinder 
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which may be adjusted to the position of the forms, which is 
much more easily accomplished than is the adjusting of the 
forms to suit the slitter, which has been the method heretofore 
practiced. 

One of the difficulties that has been experienced in con 
necting a printing-press with an electric motor has been that 
the motor usually runs at a very much greater speed than the 
press. As a simple means of gearing the two together, M. 
Harvey, in patent No, 666,848, shows a driving-gear in which 
the motor and 
principal driving-shaft of the press. 

S. Halvorson, of Chicago, has patented a modification of a 
form of throw-off for job presses as No. 667,772 

A feed attachment for ap job-presses printing from thx 


worm drives a gear, which is fast on the 


roll is shown as No. 667,765, by T. L. Cannon. 
THE STEEL AND COPPER PLATE ENGRAVERS’ 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 

The Steel and Copperplate Engravers’ League of America 
has its business offices at 12 St. Mark’s place, New York. The 
organization is well represented in the East, but has no atffilia- 
tion in the West. 
the work of its members as well 


It has materially elevated the standard of 
as their compensation, and 
now seeks to extend its healthful influences to the trade else 


where. On the occasion of the fourth annual ball of the ieague, 
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multicolor press that permits the giving of a reverse rotary 
movement to the inking rolls and transfer roller for the pur- 
poses specified. 

Arthur L. Case, of Plainfield, New Jersey, has devised an 
ingenious bed motion, which is patented as No. 668,347. The 
bed is controlled at the end of its strokes by a segment gear, 
thus imparting to it for reversal the slow-crank motion which 
is so universally esteemed as desirable for two-revolution 
presses. 

Patent No. 668,415, by O. 
Hoes, and shows a combination of two-revolution and stop- 
One object of this invention is to produce 


Raabe, is the property of the 


cylinder press. 
an improved press in which the cylinder shall make two or 
more revolutions for each reciprocation of the bed, the cylinder 
during its revolutions being brought to an easy and gradual 
stop, so that the sheets may be fed thereto while the cylinder 
is at rest and then receive a gradually accelerated motion, 
whereby it is brought up to the speed of the bed, thus attain- 
ing the advantages of both the two-revolution and the stop- 
cylinder press without sacrificing speed. 

The Aluminum Plate & Press Company, in patent No. 
668,935, by T. M. North, show a new sheet-slitting device, 
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the tickets were made the same size as our paper money and 
executed in the same style. The workmanship, although very 
elaborate, was done by voluntary contribution of the mem 
bers —each specialty receiving the same conscientious treat 
ment as if done for Government purposes or for security 
against counterfeiting. We reproduce in half-tone the ticket 
furnished THe INLAND PRINTER. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS, 


The following announcement has been sent out concerning 
the next annual meeting of the photoengravers at Buffalo: 

The next annual convention of the National Association of Vhoto 
engravers will be held in the city of Buffalo, August 27, 28 and 29. All 
members of the Association are warned not to absent themselves from 
said convention, at their peril, as the ‘“* bouncer ”’ has been put on a diet 
of tacks and dragon’s blood, and is expected to be ready to execute all 
orders entrusted to him with promptness and dispatch. 

Geo. "I. Beneprer, 
Chief Thumper (with the gavel 

C. C. CarGiti, Chief Scribe. 

N. B.— Failure to take your wife (if you have one) will result in the 
infliction of one-half the penalty on the accused (guilty or not guilty). 





PROCESS ENGRAVING 
NOTES AND QUERIES 





BY S. H. HORGAN, 


in this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experlences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It Is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
Interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those In Interest. 


Ihe following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepucinG GLASSES, unmounted, 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.—- By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

Practica IALF-TONE AND TricoLtor ENGravinG.— I 
This is the latest book on processwork. Cloth, $2. 

DRAWING FOR RepRopuction.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3 

Lessons oN Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DesIGn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DrawInG FoR Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

P HOTOENGRAVING. 3y H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light- -brown buck- 
ram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

Pi1oTOYRICHROMATIC PRINTING. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no Pi r book than Zander’s ‘‘ Pho. 
totrichromatic Printing.’’ The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 


3y A. C. Austin. 


out scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 
Cloth, $1. 
Prior’s Automatic ProroscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 


and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired pronortion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diz agonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 


useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


GUM-BICHROMATE PrintrinG.—The photographic journals 
have had much to say of late about gum-bichromate printing. 
As all processwork suggests gum-bichromate, process men are 
naturally curious to know what gum-bichromate is like. It is 
the coating of a paper with a film of gum arabic, gelatin or 
albumen mixed with a pigment and sensitized with bichromate 
of potash instead of nitrate of silver. This paper is exposed 
under an ordinary photographic negative and the exposed print 
is developed in water. This process is a fad now among those 
striving for the quaint and artistic in photography. The Photo- 
Miniature, No. 22, for January last, is devoted entirely to 
bichromate printing, and tells all about this new branch of pho- 
tography which approaches the borderland of processwork. 


Brier ANSWERS TO CorRESPONDENTS.— If the writer who has 
trouble with the ink coming off in zinc etching, and who signs 
himself S. A. W., will send his full name and address the com- 
munication will be replied to. Anonymous letters, or those 
signed by mere initials, are not entitled to notice in any publi- 
cation. We have numerous inquiries for a formula for making 
chalk plates. Such a formula has been printed twice in this 
department. The Hoke Engraving Plate Company has estab- 
lished its right to a patent on the manufacture of chalk plates, 
so that dealing had better be done with them. “Artist,” New 
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York: The better way to get rid of the reflections in furniture, 


or machinery, in catalogue work, is not by daubing anything, 
as you suggest, on the object before photographing, but by 
painting out on the photograph the objectionable reflections, 
before making the half-tone negative. 

An Ercuer’s Trrats.—G. W. P., Cleveland, Ohio, asks: 

‘T would like to have your opinion in regard to the following: 
A few days ago I had two single-column portraits to etch, 
made with an 8o-line screen. The instructions were to etch 
them deep, but I could not do so on account of the dots in the 
high lights and shadows being too small. I claim that the 
high-light dot in an 8o-line half-tone negative should be ‘tailed’ 
or nearly so. Am I right? I also have all kinds of trouble 
with the 133-line screen work, as I get in nearly all cases prints 
with very large dots in both the shadows and high lights. Now, 
then, I try to explain to my employer that with such prints as 
that, if I etch the high lights to the proper color I get a flat 
engraving, and that the only way I can do is to reétch, but I 
am not given the time to do this. Am I right about this?” 
Answer.—You are right about the high-light dot in the nega- 
tive being large when the etching must be deep, but the shadow 
dot on the other hand must be as small as possible or it will 
open up too much on deep etching and give a flat proof. 

Reversinc NeGAtives.—‘ Newspaper,” in Indiana, writes: 
‘We are about putting in a half-tone plant, and two methods 
are submitted to us for reversing the negatives—one is a 
chemical operation and the other is with the aid of a prism. 
The latter method gives a negative reversed without any fur- 
ther bother. Do all half-tone negatives have to be reversed?” 
Answer.—The idea of reversing negatives with a prism is a 
beautiful one in the theory, but it reverses but one negative. 
In practice it is economical to etch a number of negatives at 
one time and this can only be done by what you term the 
‘chemical operation,” or what is generally called the “ strip- 
ping collodion method.” It would seem unnecessary to reverse 
the negative of the portrait of a woman or man whose hair is 
parted in the middle; still, besides getting the dress or coat 
buttoned on the wrong side, the reversal in the finished proof 
of the cut will be found to make a difference in the likeness 
from the original. Better make it a rule to reverse all nega- 
tives, so that the finished proof will not be a reverse of the 
original. 

TuIs Is Not A SCHOOL FOR Processwork.—A reader whose 
name and address is withheld writes that he is fearful of losing 
his position as a photoengraver if this department does not 
help him out speedily. In a long letter he recites some of his 
woes and incidentally mentions formulz that he uses. Here is 
the one he employs for sensitizing zinc: 


Water . ; nee . 5 ounces 

Albumen ...... whites of 3 eggs 
sichromate of ammonia . Io grains 

Ammonia... : veeeeee 15 drops 


That the above recipe would answer better for an omelet than 
for a zinc sensitizer any photoengraver will readily see. What 
this writer needs is to learn his trade from the beginning in 
some photoengraving establishment; he might also get Jenkins’ 
book on “ Photoengraving” and study It has never been 
the purpose of this department to teach photoengraving, even 
were that possible. Its aim is to record progress and improve- 
ments as they come to light; also to help a reader out when he 
gets into one of those perplexing snags which prove so expen- 
sive and are so common, even to the best operators, in process- 
work. By reciting the trials of others and their remedies we 
learn how to escape or overcome similar ones. Mere reading, 
however, will never make a practical photoengraver any more 
than it will make a competent workman in any trade. 
PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING—HALF-TONE OR WO0D-ENGRAVING. 


Black and IWhite, of London, secured opinions from fifteen of 
the leading British artists on two questions of interest to proc- 
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ess men. One question was: “ Would you prefer a good pho- 
tograph or an average drawing of an actuality —such as a 
crowded street on the return of the soldiers?” Nine of the 
artists answered that they preferred the photographs, two of 
them thought a drawing more interesting, while four were 
undecided in their choice. The other question was as follows: 
“Do you think half-tone blocks give as a rule better or worse 
reproductions of pictures than the old wood-engravings?” To 
this question eight of the artists replied that they preferred 
half-tone, three approved of wood-engraving, three thought 
both methods excellent in different ways and one of them failed 
to answer. When the question of half-tone or wood-engraving 
is answered by staid old Royal Academicians in the proportion 
of eight to three in favor of half-tone then certainly has proc- 
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esswork triumphed over wood-engraving in the estimation of 
the most conservative critics in the world. 

ENGRAVERS’ ADVERTISING.— Considering the amount of 
advertising material the photoengraver prepares for others it 
is strange how often he neglects himself. This fact The Proc 
ess Photogram, of London, notices in the following neat way: 
“In this modern contest for supremacy in advertisement, the 
processworker has been the trusty knight of the combatants. 
Whatever printing and process reproduction can do has been 
done in the cause of the up-to-date advertiser, so that it is 
matter for some little surprise that what he for others has per- 
formed has been left undone by the photoengraver in regard to 
his own business. We see much of the business literature of 
the craft, and we are often reminded of the lamentable case 
of the shoemaker’s wife whose foot-gear made her the object of 
commiseration by the ladies of the more favored parishioners 
who followed avocations other than that of a mender of 
soles ;” and adds: “ The American engraver, we think, shows 
more originality in these directions than his colleague this side. 
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The columns of THe INLAND PRINTER, that most admirable of 
typographic journals, always contain some specimens of photo- 
engraving advertisements. <A _ selection of those that have 
appeared during the past year or two will show the reader the 
kind of thing we mean. Unfortunately for our present pur- 
pose the most effective designs are in half-tone and would lose 
so much in reproduction on a reduced scale that we prefer to 
make our selection from the line drawings.” The article is 
illustrated with some reproductions from the advertising pages 
of THe INLAND PRINTER, showing sample advertisements of 
Blomgren Bros. & Co.; Sanders Engraving Company; The 
Standard Engraving Company; The Illinois; Maas Engrav- 
ing Company; Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Company, and 
the [Lloke Engraving Plate Company. 


Photo by Andrew Emerine, Ir., Fostoria, Ohic 


A TROUT. 


ErcnHinGc Hatr-tones.— Ehrhardt Finsterbusch, in Zeit- 
schrift fur Reproductionstechnik, thus describes his method of 
etching half-tones; the translation is from The Process Photo- 
gram: “In order to get good results the etcher should prepare 
two chloride of iron baths of 35° and 40° Beaumé. These 
should always be used at the same temperature, about 60° 
Fahr., for cold baths etch slowly and warm baths too quickly. 
The plate is laid in the 35° solution first and air bubbles 
removed with a brush. The etching is allowed to go on for 
eight or nine minutes. At the end of this time the etcher 
should satisfy himself whether the shadows are commencing to 
etch, and at the same time whether the required printing depth 
has been produced. li these are all right the plate is allowed 
to dry. A proof is now taken, or the block rubbed with mag- 
nesia, in order that judgment may be passed on the tones of 
the reproduction. The fine etching now follows; the dark 
parts of the picture are covered and etching done for one or 
two minutes in a bath of 40° Beaumé. This bath does not 






attack the copper or the resist so strongly as one of 35° Beaumé. 
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If a resist of asphalt and chalk is used the plate must be heated 
before etching, and any magnesia must be removed with a two 
per cent solution of hydrochloric acid. This fine etching 
being done, the plate is again rubbed with magnesia, and the 
half-tones covered with the resist, and after heating fairly 
strong, an etching of 114 to 2% minutes given. Sometimes a 
third etching is necessary.” 

PHOTOENGRAVING 300Ks.—A _ publisher, 


LEARNING FROM 


‘way down East,” writes: “I have been an interested reader 
of your column in THE INLAND Printer for some years. Your 
advice to those about to start in to learn the photoengraving 
business from books has been most excellent and the only 


advice that could have honestly been given. But there are 














Fostoria, Ohio, 


Photo by Andrew Emerine, Ir., 


WAITING. 


exceptions to all rules, and I am going to call your attention 
to an exception of the rule you have laid down for such cases. 
I enclose a copy of our Sunday issue, containing fifteen half- 
tones made in our office by people who never saw a half-tone 
made by a professional, or, in fact, by any one outside of our 
own room. We have made in the past year some 800 half-tones 
from all sorts of photographs and think we have overcome 
most of the difficulties of the work, excepting, of course, the 
usual complications of a silver bath, etce., which I find even 
professionals are sometimes puzzled over. We have never 
failed, however, since the first month, to turn out a cut at time 
wanted. This has been picked up wholly from books, except 
a little coaching on linework long before we undertook half- 
tones.” Answer.—I think you will agree with me when you 
figure up the time and material wasted in experimenting that 
it would have paid you to engage a man in the beginning who 
understood the work. Half-tones produced and used are not 
costly; it is the trials and make-overs that are a dead monetary 
loss. 
more to dig out the business in the way you have done than to 


In most places labor is so expensive it would cost much 


hire a professional at once. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE, 

Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tlons and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 817 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Contests IN TypoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

Contests IN TyPoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

Steps Into JouRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. ‘Treats of news- 
paper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth, $1.25. 

WRITING FOR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 


New Pustications.—These have been received by THE 
INLAND PRINTER during the month: 


Andrew 
of news and good ads., but the color is very uneven. 


County Republican, Savannah, Missouri.— Plenty 
Corre- 
spondence should be graded. 

South Dakota Representative, Pierre —‘An illustrated inde- 
There are twenty pages of two 
It starts with but three 
sworn circulation double 


pendent modern newspaper.” 
20-em columms, with a neat cover. 
inches of advertising, but with a “ 
that of any Pierre paper.” 

The Children, Cincinnatii—A very neat 24-page magazine, 
nicely illustrated and well printed on heavy supercalendered 
book. A portion of the editorial announcement, showing where 
it differs from the publications of like character, is as follows: 
“ Believing that it is a mistake to hold up before our children’s 
thought pictures of sickness, suffering or discord of any kind, 
all matter relating to these subjects will be excluded, and an 
effort made to publish a paper which shall be joyous and help- 
ful in its influence.” 

Apert S. Morratr and John F. Tucker, both old newspaper 
men, have purchased the Newburgh (N. Y.) Register. 

S. W. GrEEN, a former employe in the office of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, is doing some good work on the Honolulu Bulletin. 

Tue Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Sunday Courier has installed 
two Simplex typesetting machines and otherwise improved its 
plant. 

Tue Tekamah (Neb.) Journal’s “ Twentieth-Century Farm 
Institute Number” was nicely printed and was noticeable for 
its many neat ads. 

Tue Bethlehem (Pa.) Times published a 32-page “ Twen- 
tieth-Century Edition,” enclosed in a nicely printed cover and 
containing a fund of interesting matter. 

GueypAN (La.) News.—The ads. in the News have 
improved considerably since October. Watch for good effects 
in other papers and adapt them wherever feasible. 

Lauret (Neb.) Advocate——A newsy paper with advertising 


well arranged. The dashes in the editorial columns are too 









































TWO ROSES. 


Photo by 
TONNESEN SISTERS 
1301 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 
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heavy, particularly for a five-column page. If you could run 
the paid locals under a separate heading it would be a great 
improvement. 


JosepH Murray, Lawrence (Kan.) High School Budget.— 
Your magazine is a very nicely printed and creditable publica- 
tion. “The cover-design is neat and appropriate for a Christ- 
mas number. 

Tue Fishkill (N. Y.) Times has purchased the entire 
plant and subscription list of the Hopewell News. A separate 
department of Hopewell news will be a feature of that paper 
in the future. 

THE Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Eagle has passed its fortieth 
birthday. During this time its ownership has been retained in 
the same family and it has increased in size from twenty to 
fifty-six columns. 

Tue Euroa (Australia) Advertiser on January 4 issued a 
“ Commonwealth” edition in celebration of the merging of the 
colonies into a federation, and presented a very novel effect in 
blue ink over a tinted background. 


Amos CLAArR has been appointed editor and general mana- 
ger of the Windber (Pa.) Era, the paper which he sold to the 
present proprietors last fall. The first issue under his manage- 
ment is a bright and newsy number. 

Tue Evanston (Ill.) Press celebrated the beginning of its 
twelfth volume and the opening of the twentieth century by 
printing a nicely illustrated issue on supercalendered book and 
dedicating it to the city of Evanston. 


Cuartes H. McAnan, St. Joseph (Mo.) News.—The two 
ads. you send are both strongly displayed and I reproduce the 
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AT THE 
Is Given to those in need of Flat or Hollow-ware either for personal 
use or for tridal presents : We begin our invoice shortly and 
have decided to reduce our immense stock : : : This sabe includes 
an assortment of all the standard makes and the newest designs. 
Flatware Hollow-ware onies 
Including “1847” Wm. Rog ace 
ers’ Knives, Rogers’ tipped Ngee 
Flatware in embossed pat- vi RIGHT 
terns, single and XII plate PAPER 
Soup Tureens, Double 
and all other leading brands. Dishes, Covered Vege- 
table Dishes, Ice Cream 
Dishes. Meat Platters. 
As, early ‘visits Chop Dishes, Tea Sets. AT THE 
i ; 
siaatle as ye RIGHT 
sale is limited. © Plates. Bread Trays, PRICES 
Celery Trays. and Bon 
Bon Dishes THE 
° ° SPOKANE 
W. F. Kirkpatrick & Co. CHRON- 
Somes Rehan’ 7 i 2? 721 Felix Street. ICLE 
No. 1. No. 2. 


smaller one (No.1). This in the original was a 6-inch double- 
column ad., and shows a simple and effective panel arrange- 
ment. 


’ 


Tue “ Farmers’ Institute Edition” of the Whitley County 
News, of South Whitley, Indiana, was a very creditable issue 
throughout, and was enclosed in a striking cover. The Atoz 
Printing Company, publishers of this county weekly, which is a 
sixteen-page four-column paper, writes that it has been printing 
the paper in this form for five months, during which time about 
four hundred subscribers have been added. The changing of 
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the paper has caused many favorable comments and therefore 
much advertising. It is a very handy size. 

Georce S. Stevens, for many years local editor of the Cats 
kill (N. Y.) Recorder, died January 18. He served one term in 
the legislature, was postmaster of that place under President 
Cleveland, and a World’s Fair commissioner. 

Sparta (Ill.) Plaindealer—The Blanchard italic heading 
and date-line, and the Blanchard for ads. and headings, gives 
a very pleasing effect. The ads. are all good, but a few of the 
small ones on the eighth page need resetting. The color is a 
little uneven. 

RemnBeck (Iowa) Standard.—Your paper has a strong fea 
ture in its generous supply of local news. The ad. of J. Por 
ter, on the first page, is poor, as the many full-width panels 
and no border give it a sameness. Aside from this the adver 
tising is good. 

THE London Daily Mail commemorated the dawn of the 
twentieth century in an exceptionally novel way. The entire 
eight pages of its “Golden Extra” were printed on heavy 
coated book and bronzed with gold. The effect was very strik 
ing. 

A copy of the Dexter (N. Y.) Press has been received with 
the question: “ How is this for a $360 outfit, not including 
cylinder press?” The Press is a neat six-column folio, all 
home print, and uses very little plate matter. The $360 was 
well spent. 

PEEKSKILL, New York, has entered the list of daily news 
paper towns. The Evening News is the name of the new paper, 
which covers the local field in an interesting manner, and its 
advertising patronage shows that it is appreciated. ‘Thomas 
Pendall is the editor and publisher. 

A NOVEL department for a trade paper appears in the Fourth 
Estate —a column of “ Vital Statistics,’ with the headings, 
“The Cradle,” “The Altar,’ and “ The Tomb.” Under the 
first is run all new publications; under the second, consolida 
tions; and under the last, suspensions. 


WirH the first number of its eighth volume the Potter 
Democrat, of Coudersport, Pennsylvania, changed to a four- 
column sixteen-page paper. Nearly the whole paper is filled 
with local and vicinity news and well-set ads., and in its new 
form is a decided credit to its publishers. 

SEVERAL large ads. were received in an envelope bearing the 
card of the Iowa State Press, Iowa City, apparently intended 
for criticism. The new Blanchard is used exclusively and 
it makes very striking ads., but it shows to better advantage 
when run in connection with roman body-letter. 

Hono._uLu (Hawaii) Bulletin—Your paper has a _ very 
creditable appearance and has an excellent supply of advertis- 
ing. The larger ads. are very nicely handled but the smaller 
ones do not appear to have received so much attention, as they 
all follow the same style of display, and lack distinctiveness. 

With its issue of February 9 the Walton (N. Y.) Reporter 
celebrated its twentieth birthday. During these twenty years 
its circulation has increased continually until now it boasts of 
over six thousand subscribers. It needs but a glance at its 
pages to learn the secret of its success — local news and lots 
of it. 

Epwarp W. Srutes, Spokane, Washington.—The ad. of 
F. B. Wright & Co. is good, and that of the Chronicle, which is 
reproduced (No. 2), is novel and effective, although a fourth 
circle was needed to complete the series. The ad. of Welsbach 
and Kern mantles is not well balanced —the panel makes it 
top-heavy. 

On January 31 the Mining Record, of Colorado Springs 
and Denver, issued its “Annual Pictorial and Statistical Edi- 
tion.” Red and blue inks were used extensively and there were 
many half-tones and interesting descriptive matter, which, in 
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connection with a generous supply of large ads., filled thirty- 
two pages. 

E. N. Heaton, Platte City (Mo.) Argus.—You are doing 
well, both in ad. writing and composition, and I have no criti- 
cisms to offer. Your ads. show a variety of treatment which is 
Read and observe all you can and do not allow 
fault 


commendable. 
your ad. writing to run to a monotonous sameness —a 


common to many “ professionals.” 

LAMAR (Colo.) Sparks.—Although your issue of February 
2I was supposed to contain “six pages,” but four pages were 
received. There is too much advertising in these; readers can 
hardly be expected to be satisfied unless at least half of the 
paper is filled with news. The ads. are well balanced, but the 
smaller ones should have more variety of treatment. 

Georce W, Owens, who for many years published the Mat- 
teawan (N. Y.) Journal, has sold his paper to P. H. Vosburg 
and M. L. Hoyt, who have made some marked improvements in 
both daily and weekly editions. Mr. Owens has purchased the 
Oneida (N. Y.) Dispatch, a Republican semi-weekly and the 
party organ of the county of the same name for a considerable 
number of years. 

A HOLIDAY number that really excelled was that of the 
Northwestern Miller, of Minneapolis. There were ninety pages 
(10% by 14 inches) of reading matter and eighty-eight of 
advertising, printed on heavy enameled book paper, enclosed in 
a specially engraved cover, neatly bound and trimmed. The 
workmanship throughout was of the very highest order and 
practically perfect. 

C. W. S. Witcus, editor of the Ravenna (Ohio) Repub- 
lican, had a pleasant sojourn in Winter Park, Florida, during 
January, and wrote a glowing account of the attractions of 
this popular resort. His paper is an excellent example of a 
country newspaper, a recent number containing more than 
twenty-five letters from correspondents, giving over three 
hundred items of local news. 

A copy of the Christmas edition of the Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald has just been received, the first number sent having 
been lost in the mails. There were thirty-six pages and cover, 
the ads. were nicely set and contents throughout were very 
appropriate. Brown and green inks were used extensively and 
to good effect, although the brown did not work well on the 
inside pages, which were printed on news. 

The Last Frontier, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.—‘A journal 
devoted to the Kiowa-Comanche country.” There are eight 
pages and cover. The publisher announces that “It will be 
issued regularly in its present form until after the opening of 
the Kiowa-Comanche and Wichita reservations. After that 
the paper will be published at some point in the Kiowa- 
Comanche country, probably at or near Fort Sill.” 

D. R. WickersHAM, Charleston (IIl.) 
“ Twentieth-Century Edition” of your paper, coOperating with 
the Mattoon Commercial, Lerna Enterprise, Oakland Ledger 
and Humboldt News, was quite remarkable. Besides the regu- 
lar eight-page section, there were twenty-four pages completely 
filled with display advertising and write-ups. The ads. may 
as you say, but they were nearly 


Courier.— The 


have been “* thrown together,” 
all “ bull’s-eyes.” 

Harry C. Gitprn, Windsor (Ill.) Gazsette—The ads. that 
you submit show that you have put forth considerable effort, 
and have secured good results. The ad. of Thomas Banks is 
your best, not so much because it has a cut in it, but because it 
is neatly divided and balanced. There is too much fancy work 
about the “ Sacrifice Sale” ad. of J. E. Weber & Co. The 
Opera House ad. is good, while those of Bert Harves and 
A. F. Van Rheeden need breaking up with cross-rules. 

J. M. Post, Elkton (Md.) Appeal.—Your paper is 
It would take but a very 


well 
printed and ads. are nicely displayed. 
few minutes to grade your items of correspondence, and the 
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result would add much to the appearance of the eighth page. 
Yes, I should omit the second dash. The box head over the 
double-column editorials is not artistic; it should extend the 
full width of the two columns with the wording centered, 
while an extra piece of rule could be run across the panel at 
each end. 

Cuartes M. Connellsville (Pa.) News, 
writes: “ Yes, your suggestions have been of great service to 
I now believe I am getting to understand 


3ERKHEIMER, 


me in many ways. 
more fully the mysteries of effective display, so I send you two 
copies of recent issues of the News to see what your opinion 
will be of them at this time, and to note whether or not I have 
made any progress since I last sent the News for criticism. 
This work is an interesting study for me.” Answer.—You are 
setting some effective ads., and only a few show defects. The 
plan of the S. R. Mason ad., in the issue of February 15, is not 
artistic, and the same is true of the broken panels in that of 
the Home Building Company. It is not wise to use a larger 
border or rule for a panel than is used around the entire ad. 

THIS paragraph is credited to a real paper, the Laurel 
(Md.) Democrat. The editor must be in the last stages of 
despondency : 

After January 1, 1901, this paper will be published for the benefit 
of the public and the amusement of the editor. Any one not now a sub- 
scriber, wishing to keep posted on current events, State, county and local 
news, can have the publication sent them for one year, by sending his 
name to this office. If you have any old thing that you can not sell and 
not worth giving away, send it to the editor; he can use it. If you want 
a first-class obituary notice, notify the editor of your death and he will 
throw that in asa premium. We don’t need money, and if we did would 
not expect it for publishing a first-class family weekly paper in Mary- 
land. Do not imagine for a moment that this is a joke, but send in your 
names and those of your sisters, cousins and aunts. We have struck oil 
As we have no 


in the printing business and have grown suddenly rich. 
creditors, the receipts will be for the benefit of the poor. 

Contest No. 9.— Several requests have been received asking 
if color schemes will be allowed in the contest announced last 
month. After the conditions in these contests have once been 
printed it is then too late to make any change, as it is impos- 
sible to reach all those who intend to enter except through the 
following issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, and by the time that is 
published many have already submitted their specimens. How- 
ever, it is fully intended that this blotter shall be in black and 
white, as it will allow many to enter who might be at a disad- 
vantage through lack of facilities if there was no limit to color 
combinations. But, to meet this demand of my readers for an 
opportunity to display their skill along the line indicated, I 
will arrange to conduct a contest of this kind as soon after the 
close of No. 9 as feasible. In the meantime I trust they will 
look up the conditions in THe INLAND Printer for March and 
get their specimens to me before the close of the present month. 


A. E. Brown, Lamont (Iowa) Leader, writes: “ The ques- 
tion recently arose in the Leader office, in which I am 
employed, as to the heading of clipped articles. The article 
in question was in the editorial column of an exchange, and 
had no head. The editor of the Leader copied the article and 
wishing to make comment on it, put the comment in the form 
of a head, and credited it at the conclusion to an exchange, 
thus : HOW MEAN WE ARE. 

Newspaper men are generally considered pretty good fel- 
lows, but now and then one of them is downright vicious. 
There is Davidson, of the Lamont Leader, for instance. He 
says that Pettigrew should be paired with Mary Ellen Lease. 
As if Mary isn’t about to be married and will have troubles 





of her own.— Manchester Press. 

What I wish to know is whether this is correct, or should the 
comment be made at the conclusion of the credited article.” 
Answer.—There is no fixed rule governing comment on an 
article of this character and it is simply a matter of taste or 
style with the publication as to which form is adopted. There 
are a number of papers which almost daily embody their com- 
ment in the head-line, which is perfectly correct, and of course 
the other form is equally so. 
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INTEREST TO PRINTERS 





BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 
(For other patents see the various departments.) 

The Hoes are liberally represented in the Patent Office this 
last month. T. M. North has assigned to them patent No. 
667,731, covering an inking apparatus. One object of the inven- 
tion is to permit the form rollers to be intermittently brought 
into contact with the distributing cylinder and held out of con- 
tact with the form, so that the distribution may be accom- 
plished readily without over-inking the form. A further object 
is the application of a greater supply of ink to those form 
rollers which first meet the form. 

Luther C. Crowell is the author of patents Nos. 667,679 to 
667,681, inclusive, assigned to the Hoes. The first named cov- 
ers devices in a web newspaper machine for stapling a portion 
of the product of the machine and leaving unstapled other por- 
tions of the product. It will be remembered that in previous 
patents this idea of stapling a folded newspaper was protected, 
with a view to making it impossible for news-dealers to return 
to newspaper publishers as unsold, copies that had been read. 
No. 667,680 covers details in the folding devices of a 
machine. No. 667,681 shows an improved casting box. 

Chambers Brothers Company, of Philadelphia, owns patent 
No. 667,021, by H. K. King. 
is to produce a folding machine wherein is embodied a com- 
paratively simple and _ efficient mechanism 
cooperating to finally fold sheets of paper of any size into two 


web 


The main object of this invention 
combination of 


signatures, each of sixteen pages or one of thirty-two pages, as 
may be required, and also, when desired, to apply a cover to 
each of such signatures. 

A paper-feeding machine has been patented by Max Koenig, 
of Germany, as No. 667,714. The essential feature is that the 
friction apparatus, which pushes the top sheet, is raised from 
the sheet after the latter has been brought to a standstill, and 
in place thereof friction rollers, which likewise continuously 
rotate, are lowered onto the sheet, and at the same time an 
apparatus which keeps all the rest of the sheets firmly on the 
pile is set in operation. 

A very simple form of envelope-printing machine has been 
patented by W. M. Clymer and S. L. Weigand as No. 668,034. 
The envelopes are stacked, with the lapel down, in a box, 
whence the lowest one is pulled out by a blade and carried to 
the gripper of the printing cylinder. The type is mounted on 
the cylinder and the printed envelope is delivered into a com- 
partment. 

E. L. Wilson, of Mayfair, Illinois, has protected, in patent 
No. 668,072, a form of non-slipable quoin. 
Hempel quoin with a locking device at the end. 

A printers’ chase, patent No. 667,946, by C. E. Miller, of 
The inner side is notched to 


It is primarily a 


Pittsburg, is a decided novelty. 
even picas into which cross-bars may be slipped in a variety of 
positions. 

A galley having a footstick that can not slip or twist is the 
subject of patent No. 667,862, by C. J. Blair, of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

A simple little machine for printing upon round objects, as 
lead-pencils, has been patented (No. 668,104) by Ross C. Kirk- 
wood, of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

A cutting and folding apparatus for use with a printing- 
and assigned to the 
folded the 


press has been devised by R. C. Seymour, 


Cottrells as No. 668,393. Before being sheet is 
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creased by jaws at the proper line, so that it readily passes into 
No. 668,394, a com- 
panion patent, shows additional details of the folding mech- 


a slot under the action of a folding blade. 


anism. 
Fred B. 


shows a little hand-inking device for printing straight parallel 


R. Unger, of Philadelphia, in patent No. 668,060, 


lines, as for forming the five parallel lines of a musical staff. 
No. 667,790, by Pr. G. 
Nuernberger, of Chicago, is the property of Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler. 


The typemaking machine, patent 


Its principal object is to enable the casting of two 
type spaces at one operation. 

E. C. McFarland, of Melrose, Massachusetts, has taken out 
patent No. 666,884 on a form of hinged type mold. 

A most interesting machine for rounding and backing books 
has been patented, as No. 668,148, by Joseph Meek, of England. 
Hitherto 
it had been supposed to be quite impossible to do the operation 


It rounds and grooves a book at a single operation. 
in this way, as the binding would crack. He finds, however, 
that the pressure exerted in the machine appears to condense 
the book to almost exactly the sume extent that the surface is 
extended by rounding. 
back of the book. 
cloth case, and instead of pressing this book in a separate 


Consequently there is no strain on the 
The book is therefore first covered with its 


machine, he uses the rounding and backing machine for press 
ing it at the same time as the books are rounded and backed 





JAENECKE’S IMPS. 
PRINTER the 


first of a series of inserts which the Jaenecke Printing Ink 


In this issue of THE INLAND will be found 


Company proposes giving readers of this magazine. The series 
will consist of twelve designs, and will not only show many of 
the colors made by this house, but will carry a little history of 
the manufacture of printing-inks, and thus be quite instructive. 
The devil is used as a kind of trade-mark, and this has formed 
the basis of the idea in the designs. The opening design shows 
his Satanic Majesty with the little red imp — red because this 
was the first color in the art of printing used in connection 
with the black — with this wording: 
** Here’s the Prince of Darkness, 
Held sponsor for our art, 
And here’s his brightest ally, 

His companion from the start.” 

The second design will show two additional imps, the blue 
and the yellow, giving the three fundamental colors — red, blue 
and yellow — from which, as every one knows, all other com- 
binations of colors are made. Each little imp carries his tube 
of color. In the next design will be seen the blue imp and 
yellow imp squeezing colors out of the tubes to make the green, 
And thus the scheme unfolds itself. The 


Lammers, 


a combination color. 
idea for this series originated with Mr. Herman C. 
the 
Readers will undoubtedly watch these inserts with interest. 


art director of Binner Engraving Company, Chicago. 
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Courtesy Chicago ** Daily News.” 
A CARTOON. 


Drawn by Fred Richardson, Chicago. 
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BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON. 


“Tod Cowles has been in New York for several years 
now,” said the man from Chicago the other day, “and he 
doesn’t seem to grow very much older. I mind me well of the 
night I sat in with him at the game in the back room up in the 
old Press Club on Clark street in Chicago. Tod always held 
them pretty strong and knew how to bet them when he got 
them. He played on strictly scientific principles and never 
allowed sentiment to in any way impede the proper progress 
of the game. He would raise his old grandfather out of his 
last set of false teeth as cheerfully as he would skin J. Pierpont 
Morgan out of a plugged dime on a show down. 

“But excuse me; I digress. On this night in question, Tod 
had been pounding me in a way that threatened the peace of 
mind of my landlady; also her board for the fiscal week end- 
ing Saturday night. I was really discouraged till Tod opened 
a young and tender jack-pot for something like two dollars 
and a half. I cautiously ‘skinned’ my cards, and in the enthu- 
siasm of youth I thought I discovered a pat straight, beginning 
with a deuce and tapering modestly with a six-specker. 

“There were two men in ahead of me. They both stayed. 
Then, like a real gambler, I concealed my agitation and 
remarked, ‘Gents, it will cost you five celluloids to remain.’ 
Tod came in promptly. One man dropped out. The other was 
there. 

“* Cards?’ queried the other man, who was dealing. 

“Then I made the ghastly discovery that I held in my fin a 
“belly straight.’ The five-spot was a four-spot, as an Irishman 
would put it. I laid my hand down on the board before Tod. 

“* Tod,’ said I, ‘I have made the mistake of my life.’ 

“*T forgive you,’ said Tod, and he blew out a long, blue 
cloud of smoke. ‘ But,’ he added generously — he held aces 
up — ‘you can draw if you like.’ 

“T drew. Again I looked through my hand. It was a 
chance in a thousand. The chance was mine. I drew a five- 
spot of hearts and filled my ‘ belly straight.’ 

“Tt was Tod’s bet. 

“* Two dollars and a half,’ said he, nonchalantly. 

“Ten dollars,’ I said, and I shoved in two stacks of blues. 

“Tod looked at me for one little minute. Then he said in 
that amiable way of his, ‘I call. 

“*A fool for luck, said he when I spread my pasteboards 


on the green cloth.” 
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“ Speaking of gambling and Chicago, which somehow seem 
to go together nicely,” said one of the boys who had come in 
from Philadelphia, “reminds me of one Lagarie Phenix. 
Phenix drifted into Chicago from New Orleans, where he had 
He went into the newspaper business for 
Later he went out of it for what 


been quite a swell. 
what money there was in it. 
money there wasn’t in it. 

“T remember Percy Shuman told Phenix a lot of things 
about journalism that nobody ever knew before, and Phenix 
was not happy. In fact he became quite dissatisfied with his 
own job on the Morning News when Shuman told him of the 
fabulous weekly stipend he was getting as a guarantee of good 
faith from the Tribune. 

“But Phenix broke in after a while and got on the Tribune 
himself. Then he found out something about *‘ Shuey.’ Phenix 
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had a great liking for a little pastime known on Clark street as 
faro. He was so enamored of it that he sifted in every week 
the amount of money that the cashier of the Tribune set up 
against his name. Well, in addition to liking to hear the clink- 
ing of the chips, Phenix was a great politician. When Cleve- 
land ran for President the first time he became so enthusiastic 
find there was a 
wasn't filling the 


that he awoke one morn after election to 
vacancy on the Tribune staff. Phenix 
vacancy. 

“So Phenix took his little weekly roll and called on his 
friend John Condon, who owned several german silver card 
boxes 

“ Now here is where the luck came in. 
On this day, in fifteen minutes he 
He cashed in, took 


Phenix had been 
losing steadily for a year. 
had four hundred dollars in front of him. 
a train for Washington in half an hour, and in a few days had 
a job under the new administration paying him four thousand 


dollars a year.” 


I see my friend, Allan Forman, the editor of the Journalist, 
who, by the way, is always brilliant, has written an article in 
His 


topic is an entertaining one and he has handled it in a most 


one of the current magazines on “ Yellow Journals.” 


If there is any man in the country who 
other 


entertaining manner. 


can do clever work on a newspaper — yellow or any 


color —it is Allan Forman. 


I met a newspaper man the other afternoon who followed 
the late General Logan around in the Blaine presidential cam- 
paign. General Logan, as a vice-presidential candidate, made a 
good many speeches. Now, the General at times was inclined 
to be impetuous. Some one —I forget just who — said of him 
once that he was the most even-tempered man in the world 
mad all the time. 

Well, this newspaper man heard the general make a speech 
one day from the tail-end of a Pullman palace car to a crowd 
of admiring Republicans and some doubting Democrats who 
had gathered at the railway station in a country town. 

The General was speaking rapidly, as the train remained 
As the General spoke he was revolving a 
large quid of tobacco in his mouth. Just as the car was pull 
ing out a scoffing Democrat made an unkind remark. With an 
exclamation that he used on one of his famous charges, Gen 
eral Logan discharged the juice of the tobacco in the face of 
the Democrat with the precision and almost with the force of 
a Gatling gun, while the engine quickly rolled the cars onward. 


only a few minutes. 


Once upon a time Senator Vest, of Missouri, entered Chi- 
cago and stopped, as was his custom, at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel. It was a hot summer night. Peck —long since gath- 
ered to the Great Managing Editor of the Univers :— in com- 
pany with another reporter of Chicago, sent up their cards, 
through the kind offices of Sam Parker. The answer came 
back, “ I'll see nobody.” 

“ Never mind,” said Peck, “ we'll try later on.” 

About eleven o’clock at night Peck and the 
entered the hotel again. This time they did not send up cards. 
They walked boldly up to the Senator’s room. The door was 
ajar. They pushed it open. 

There was the Senator in an 
material. He was very fat and the shirt did not fit him. He 
was in the act — caught red-liquor handed — in getting outside 
He was taken so by 


other man 


abbreviated shirt of gauze 


of an exceedingly large glass of whisky. 
surprise that he gave up an interview. 
In speaking of the occurrence afterward the Senator said: 
“T have seen gall in all guises, but for the simon-pure arti- 
cle give me a Chicago newspaper reporter.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
ON LITHOGRAPHY 





BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences In any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 69 Schenck Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

How to Mix THE CoLor FoR ALUMINUM BroNZE PRINTING. 
L. G., Newark, New Jersey, writes: “Would you kindly 
inform the undersigned whether it would be good to use the 
brown ink, bought at the ink-shop, and used for gold printing; 
or is there a special color made for aluminum bronze?” 
Answer.—Take light ochre, add a little white, say Kremnitz, 
add also gloss varnish, and a few drops of siccative; roll up 
full and apply the aluminum bronze in the usual way. 

LitHo PRINTING New York, 
sends a piece of silk with exquisite Cupid and floral decorations 
-This work is 


» 


on SATIN Fasric.—R. G.,, 


how it is done. Aluswer. 


For this purpose the fabric is usually 


thereon, and asks 
printed from stone. 
mounted on paper, so as to secure absolute register, otherwise 
it presents no difficulties in printing; in fact, the fiber takes up 
everything from the surface of stone and presents it in more 
agreeable form than on paper, owing to the sheen and texture 
of the surface on the satin. 

AMERICAN Art.—At the recent dispensation of the William 
T. Evans prize, of $300, to Edward H. Potthast, of New York 
city, at the National Academy of Design, the conditions under 
which the prize was awarded, that the competitors must be 
Americans and that the pictures submitted must be from Amer- 
ican motives and subjects, was thoroughly adhered to, and cer- 
tainly augurs well for the speedy development of a “ School of 
American Painting,” which will have all the vigor, grace and 
vivacity of the American life and character. 

PoLYAUTOGRAPHY.—J. R., New York. 
the name given to color lithography during the early history of 


Polyautography was 
the art in England about the year 1816. A society of artists 
which practiced or favored the production of art plates on stone 
was called the “ Polyautographic Society,’ and therefore you 
can say that you possess a very rare treasure in the picture 
Regarding the presence of litho stone 
ath a fair 


from Harding’s press. 
in England, I can say that there was found near 
specimen which was used in that day, but at present England 
obtains her supply in that line from Germany. 

PRINTING “ WHITE” ON Parer.— P. S. K., 
St. Paul, Minnesota, sends sample of book-cover, printed in 


DARK-COLORED 


what is supposed to be white ink, and asks how result could be 


improved. Answer—The white ink must have been contam- 
inated through unclean rollers or other causes; such ink must 
be run as stiff as possible, with little varnish, and everything 
Take 


it all in all, however, printing white ink on the litho press 


about the press must be exceedingly clean and kept so. 


yields poor results; the impression should really be made 


double. Silver (aluminum) bronze gives by far the best 
results. 
Wuy Use a Souip Lirno Stone Cytinper?—To J. J., 


We have something better than you sug- 
Today we use a thin sheet of zinc 


inventor, New York 
gest; your idea is primitive. 
or aluminum, fastened upon the cylinder of a litho rotary. Just 
think of the varying diameter of your stone cylinder as the 
successive grinding and shaving off would make it smaller and 
The 


smaller. You can rest assured you are wasting your time. 


small cylindrical stone you have made would be impossible on 
the scale of two or three feet diameter by forty or fifty inches 
long, which it would have to be if of any use. No, no; you are 
on the wrong track. 

ErcuinG-ue A LirHo TRANSFER ON Jron.—J. H., Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, has several thousand pieces of heavy metal 
plates, size 2% by 4 by 14 inch, upon which he would like to 
etch some type lettering in relief, and asks how to proceed. 
Answer— Our correspondent, in failing to state what kind of 
metal it is, leaves us to guess. If these plates are iron, say, 
one part nitric acid to four or eight parts water should be used 
to etch with. The type, after having been set up, should be 
print_d with a strong transfer ink, containing wax and tallow, 
on a transfer paper having a gelatin coating between the starch 
and paper surface—a sort of decalcomania transfer paper, 
described in these columns some months ago. Dusting with 
dragon’s-blood and melting the design is an important feature, 
and beginning the etching with weak solutions of acid and 
increasing in strength later on is also necessary. 

Tue Most AvutuHorITATIVE WorK ON LITHOGRAPHY IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE.— In answer to some queries on a complete 
and exhaustive treatise on the art of lithography in the English 
language, we would mention Senefelder’s own work, entitled 
“Complete Course of Lithography,” London, 1819. Some day 
George Fritz’s “ Handbuch der Lithographie” will be trans- 
lated into English, which will then be the authority. ‘ Chemi- 
typy,” “ Lithozography,” “ Litho Omnichrome,” 
some of the names applied to the early products of our art. 
The word lithography does not appear in the patent specifica- 
tions of 1801, and it seems that the term did not come into gen- 
Jankes issued his pamphlet, “ The 


these were 


eral use until after Mr. H. 
Art of Taking Impressions from Drawings and Writing Made 
on Stone,” 1813, in which the writer urged the adoption by 
artists of the new method of reproducing their work, and 
named it lithography. 

LirnocGrapuy Upron Woop.— R. & Co., Brooklyn, New York, 
state: “We have a panel of mahogany upon which has been 
printed a fine lithograph in ten printings. We can recognize 
the stipple work as well as on those plates which have been done 
by crayon. It would be interesting for us to know how print- 
ing on wood is accomplished from stone, as we may find use for 
that process in our establishment.” Answer.—The lithography 
which you may see upon wood, iron, china, glass, ete., is all 
printed upon a specially prepared paper, described in previous 
issues of THE INLAND Printer. Then it is simply transferred 
(metachromatype or decalcomania) to the wood, or other 
object. In this case it is protected by a firm varnish or lacquer. 
The best color, usually a heavy body white, becomes the 
groundwork for the picture when it is transferred to the object. 
This is printed last, over the picture, and becomes, therefore, 
the background of the design. 

How Mucu SnHoutp a PLANT Cost to Turn Our $2,500 
WortH oF Work per Montu.— McC. Co., Butte, Montana, 
asks: “ Kindly send us some addresses of firms supplying litho- 
graphic supplies, etc. Can you give any information as to the 
probable cost of a small litho plant, sufficient in size to do 
$2,500 worth of commercial work monthly?” Answer—A 
plant with two steam presses, a few hand presses, employing a 
transferrer, printer, two feeders, two engravers or artists, who 
make their own sketches, ought to turn out $2,500 worth of 
work. per month with overtime. Such a plant would cost about 
$7,000. This could be bought for less at special sales, second- 
hand. (We have offers at times of a complete plant, with two 
presses and a vast lot of material and stones, which can be 
bought at a forced sale for $5,000 or $6,000.) The regular sup- 
ply houses are Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, New 


York; Robert Meyer & Co., New York; F. Seybold, New 
York. For show printing, labels and large runs I would advise 


rotary metal-printing presses. Would be pleased to communi- 


cate with you in detail about such a plant, as there are often 
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firms who get into trouble or have an abundance of debt and 
can not stand up any longer; then there is a chance to buy 
cheap. Allow me to compliment you on the grade of execution, 
quality of design and unique combination of color in your 
headings. 

To TAKE IMPRESSIONS FROM StoNeS Wuicu Have BEEN 
Exposep TO SMOKE AND Heat DurineG A Fire—L. C., Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, writes: “ Our premises were destroyed by fire 
a few days ago, and we are having some trouble with our orig- 
inal stones. Can you give us any information in regard to 
removing the smoky stains from these originals? Jt appears to 
us that a smoky deposit of some sort has been made by the 


gumming can be resorted to, to which gum a few drops of gal- 
lic acid can be added. The operation may have to be repeated 
several times, if a little benefit is shown by each treatment. 
Re-ink the engraving every time. Should, however, the orig- 


inal be a transfer or drawing, a different method must be 


adopted. Rub up the stone with a rag containing a little print- 
ing-ink varnish and thick gum; then wash out clean; touch 
deficiencies by hand with litho-tousche. Add resin dust; clean 


this off well with a camel’s-hair brush, and finally try to etch 
away the scum gradually. 
-C. H., Balti 


more, Maryland, would like to know of a special book or the 


AUTHORITIES.ON PHoto Process ENGRAVING.- 











Photo by A. H. McQuilkin 


NEAR BAT CAVE, HICKORY NUT GAP, NORTH CAROLINA, 


smoke upon the surface,” etc. duswer.—A litho stone, after 
being subjected to heat, is seldom of any use, as it would not 
stand the strain of the press in making impressions. You fail 
to state whether your originals are engravings or pen and 
crayon drawings. We assume the former to be the case; there- 
fore, if the stones are stained from hot smoke, which has car- 
ried with it the ink that was contained in the work, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that the preparation or etched part of 
the surface was burned out, and the greasy, inky smoke has 
obtained a good foothold. In such a case the transferrer 
should fill the engraving with fresh, stiff litho-printing ink; 
then after leaving this to dry for an hour or so, the surface 
(scum or tint) should be polished off with charcoal, using a 
flat piece such as copperplate engravers use to polish their 
plates (no powdered pumice). If this shows that the heat has 
not carried the scum too deep into ihe surface of stone, then a 


best authority on the subject of zine etchings for type printers, 


the way they are made, etched, routed, ete. Answer.—The best 
authority on zine etching for type printing is, first, from the 
standpoint of the draftsman, “ Drawing for Reproduction,” by 
Charles G. Harper; cloth, 162 pages, 47 illustrations, $2.50 
(The Inland Printer Company, Chicago and New York); sec- 
ond, from the standpoint of the layman, get Thomas M. Day's 
“Instructions for Making Cuts on Zine Plates,” $1, Hagers 
town, Indiana; third, from the standpoint of the etcher, get 


* Photoengraving,” by H. Jenkins, 140 pages, well illustrated, 


nN “ 


$2 (The Inland Printer Company), or 
Carl Schraubstadter, Jr., well indexed, well illustrated, with 


*hotoengraving,” by 


diagrams, $3 (The Inland Printer Company), or “ Photoen- 
graving,” by W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by E. L 
Wilson, illustrated, $3 (The Inland Printer Company, Chicago 
and New York); fourth, from the standpoint of the printer, 


) 
- 
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Zander’s “ Phototrichromatic Printing.” 48 pages, 
$1; fifth, from the point of view of the photographer, get 
“ Photomechanical Processes,” by W. K. Burton, for sale by 
Tennant & Ward, 289 Fourth avenue, New York city. 

FINE Linework Upon CHALK Paper.— W. B., 
Terre Haute, Indiana, wishes to know what is the trade name 


get C. W. 


PROCESS 


and of whom he can procure the coated cardboard used by 
process engravers “to prepare copy” for the imitation of fine 
line commercial lithography. Answer.—The paper most gener- 
ally used for the purpose is Ross’s progressive line or 
The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, 29 Warren 
They con- 


crayon 
tints. 
street, New York, is headquarters for these papers. 
tain printed lines in one direction and raised lines running at 
right angles to them; the former can be scraped away wholly 
or partly, and the latter can be drawn over with crayon, doub- 
ling and trebling the strength of tints by forming lines across 
the printed ones, thus creating effective drawings for line 
For imitating litho hand stipple the “ Ross’s 
For imitating fine 


reproduction. 
graded, embossed stipple papers” are used. 

commercial engraving the best medium is Benjamin Day’s 
shading machine, used on the Ross coated (plain chalk) paper, 


or on fine “ Reynolds’ bristol” board. 





TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 


NO, IX.— DAVID WOLFE BRUCE. 

N the life of David Wolfe Bruce we have an example of one 

| brought up in the atmosphere of a typefoundry, whose 
father was a working typefounder, and with a general 
knowledge of the business gained from association, but without 
the practical training of the workman. Yet he did as much as 
any one man for the advancement of the business, and had a 
keener perception of the requirements of the printer and a finer 
and more artistic taste than many who made the practical side 
of the art their daily study. 
David Wolfe Bruce was a son 
3ruce, one of the 
brothers who established the 
business of D. & G. Bruce early 
in the last century, and he was 
born in New York March 21, 
1824. He died at his home in 
the same city March 13, 1895, 
thus having nearly completed 
He was 





of George 





his seventy-first year. 





the youngest son, and his edu- 





cation and training were of the 
kind. He 


DAVID W. BRUCE, 


most careful was 
always a patron of art, and early began the gathering of paint- 
ings and other articles of virtu, besides taking a keen interest 
in the history and literature of printing. During his active 
career he gathered a collection of books on the subject of print- 
ing, which is certainly not surpassed if it is equaled in Amer- 
ica. Those who are fortunate enough to possess the large 
specimen book issued by the firm of George Bruce’s Son & Co., 
in 1882, have in it a complete bibliography of the literature of 
printing and allied trades, the bibliographical information being 
contained in the display lines showing the various faces of type 
made by the firm. Besides this list of books, Mr. Bruce con- 
ceived the idea of incorporating the entire text of De Vinne’s 
“Invention of Printing,” and there is thus shown not only the 
ordinary faces used in book printing, but all the faces made by 
this foundry which might be available for a work of whatever 
size. Beginning with the preface, great primer is shown in 
several styles, followed by English, and continuing down the 
scale of sizes until the index is reached, which is set in dia- 
mond, the smallest type then made by the Bruce foundry. To 
this specimen book- Mr. Bruce gave much of his thought, and it 
was intended to be the crowning work of his career. 


Mr. Bruce began his life as a typefounder on the death of 
his father, George Bruce, in 1866. His connection with the 
business marks an era of very great activity in typefounding 
and printing, which after the close of the War of the Rebellion 
made wonderful strides. There was abundant opportunity and 
ample reward for those who caught the spirit of improvement 
and progress, and in addition to the large fortune inherited. 
Mr. Bruce rapidly advanced to the place of one of the wealthy 
men of New York. It was during the period from 1870 to 1880 
that Mr. Bruce encouraged the production of so many new and 





Photo by Sackett 


From collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Ill. 


THE CHILDREN’S ‘‘ HORSELESS CARRIAGE.” 

beautiful faces of type, and one series in particular has been the 
admiration of printers everywhere —the Penman script. It is 
by far the most complete series made by any one typefoundry, 
and is still popular. 

Mr. Bruce’s health began to fail about 1886, and in 1890 he 
retired from the business, disposing of the entire stock and 
good-will to three employes who had been with the establish- 
ment for a long time, Henry M. Hall, Vilinder B. Munson and 
Robert Lindsay. Mr. Bruce was one of the promoters and 
active members during the later years of his life of the Grolier 
Club, but long before his death he became so weak in body and 
mind from long illness that he was seldom seen but by his 
attendants and most intimate associates. With his death the 
last of the Bruce family connected with the business in New 
York became extinct. The name was once well known from 
one side of the continent to the other, and the firm had the 
largest export trade of any American foundry. 





TALK OF EIGHT-HOUR DAY IN CLEVELAND. 


At the last regular meeting of Typographical Union No. 53, 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, March 7, the following resolutions 
were adopted: 


Wuereas, In view of the plain fact that the inauguration of the nine- 
hour day has proven beneficial to the printing trade throughout the coun- 
try, and has aided materially in employing former out-of-work printers 
and thus stimulated industry by enabling them to use their purchasing 
power; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Typographical Union No. 53 declares that the time 
has arrived to introduce the eight-hour day in all job offices under the 
jurisdiction of the International Typographical Union, and that we urge 
the officers of the International Typographical Union and the editor of 
the Journal to begin an active agitation in favor of the eight-hour day; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we request sister unions to instruct their delegates to 
the next International Typographical Union convention to vote in favor 
of submission to the membership of the eight-hour day in all weekly 
newspaper and job offices. 

From the above it will be seen that unions are beginning 
to take action along this line. Others will probably be heard 
from before long. 
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SPECIMENS RECEIVED 





The purpose of this department Is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes It necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 

Winn & Jupson, Cleveland, Ohio.—The invitation and program for 
Woodmen of the World meeting are neat and attractive pieces of typog 
raphy, composition and presswork being of good quality. 

Iforace Carr, 214 Seneca street, Cleveland, Ohio, submits a few sam 
ples of printing that are very artistic in design and execution. Composi- 
tion is neat and attractive and presswork of excellent quality. 

Harry M. Royat, Shelby, Michigan.— Samples of letter-heads, etc., 
are good specimens of plain, effective, commercial work. The reset Van 
Wickle letter-head is an improvement over the copy furnished. 

W. B. Monr, Lebanon, Pennsylvania.—The ‘* Souvenir Menu” sub- 
mitted is a unique piece of work, well conceived and admirably executed. 
The bronzes used on cover give it a rich appearance and the toothpick 
fastening is most appropriate. 

A BLoTTER by Betz & Orr, East Liverpool, Ohio, is an attractive 
advertisement, well set and printed in good taste with regard to colors 
chosen. The illustration of boys playing leap-frog is most striking, and 
is a good piece of pen-and-ink drawing. 

A LETTER-HEAD from Frank E. Moynahan, Danvers, Massachusetts, 
is an excellent sample of work done in one series of type Blanchard - 
with rule panels and ornaments in keeping therewith. We do not think 
it could be improved upon in any particular. 

* Scort’s Bi-Montruiy”’ is a neat 16-page and cover booklet issued 
by the E. Scott Company, New York, to stir up business in their line 
that of letterpress printing. The work is done in ‘ old style’? Fashion 
throughout, and will no doubt prove a trade-bringer. 

Witt1aM D. HenKEL, 746 South Broad street, Philadelphia.—Your 
blotter is a weak sample of display advertising. Adopt a bolder style of 
composition, setting forth the principal idea in prominent type. And 


please do not abbreviate the word envelopes to ** envel’p’s. 


Tue Kingsley, Barnes & Neuner Company, Limited, Los Angeles, 
California, printed a handsome menu card for a banquet given by the 
Los Angeles Typothete on the anniversary of Benjamin Franklin’s birth- 
day, January 17, 1901. Composition and presswork are both very 
artistic. 

Tue Electro-Tint Engraving Company sends out a neat card calen- 
dar, illustrated with three three-color half-tone pictures -— one of kit- 
tens, one of sheep, and the third of cattle. It is a very neat advertise 
ment, showing the excellent quality of the engraving plates made by this 
company. 

A cOLLEcTION of samples of commercial and society printing from 
Frank H. May, with the Waukon (lowa) Standard, shows that he is in 
the front rank of up-to-date artistic typesetters. His work is character- 
ized by neatness and originality in design, and the presswork is of excel- 
lent quality. 

G. L. T. Mipwoop, Monticello, Minnesota.—The samples of composi- 
tion submitted by you are of a very ordinary character. You should 
study the Notes on Job Composition Department of this journal more 
closely, and try something more in line with present-day methods of 
type display. 

Root & Futter, 340-342 Dearborn street, Chicago.—The bill-heads, 
blotters, envelope, etc., submitted are good specimens of up-to-date artis- 
tic typography. There is no need to “* pick them to pieces,” as they are 
too good to be destroyed. You have every reason to be proud of such 
excellent work. 

SoME very good samples of jobwork from George R. Cooper, foreman 
of the Ann Arbor Printing Company, are very good samples of excellent 
typographic display and good presswork. Blotters, booklets, programs, 
etc., are all in good taste composition, colors, presswork and binding 
being of first-class quality. 

A VERY attractive program is that printed by the Eddy Press, Win- 
chester, Virginia, for the ‘* First Anniversary Banquet held in the Twen- 
tieth Century,” etc. The style is extremely antique throughout, type 
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being of old-style faces, printed in black with borders and head-lines in 
red. The printing is on one side of the stock only, folded with blanks 
inside, with cover of gray stock. The Eddy Press advertises to do 
‘*Printing to Please the Uncommon Taste,’ and it apparently succeeds 
in doing so, if the sample submitted is a fair specimen of its product 
SomMetTIMES this department receives packages of samples marked 


“For criticism,’’ without the name or address of the sender. It must be 
understood that packages of this description will always be passed unno 
ticed. Name and full address of the sender is a prime condition prece 
dent to notice of work in these columns 

Kart Krause, manufacturer of machinery for printers and book 
binders, Leipsic, Germany, has issued a very comprehensive catalogue, 
printed in first-class style, descriptive of the products of his factory. The 
work is a good specimen of up-to-date printing and binding, in clot! 


cover, with cover handsomely embossed in gold, blue and silver 


PAPENITAGEN & DEINDOERFER, Defiance, Ohio, submit a Bar Docket 
for criticism. The composition and presswork are both good. The front 
cover-design is a neat and harmonious design in two printings The 
binding is also good. This department does not furnish estimates and the 
Estimating Department of THe INLAND Printer was discontinued some 
time ago. 

Hi. C. Porter, Ancram, New York.—Your “* Rockefeller ”’ bill-head 
too “ scattery,”’ there being too much “ white”’ in the central portior 
Che words ‘*‘ Grain, Feed, Lumber and Coal” would look better in one 
line. We do not approve of using black-letter for names on bill-heads, 
as it is not easy to read. Your work generally has a neat appearance 


and presswork is good. 


Tue INLAND Printer acknowledges receipt of a miniature saw, about 


four inches long, on the frame of which is the wording: ‘1 saw your 








ad. in THe INLAND Printer. Compliments of Alvin L. Freeman, Sara 
toga, New York.’ We beg to thank Mr. Freeman for his kind remem 
brance. 

Tue Edward P. Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has issued 
Section 2 of its catalogue of mining machinery. It is a first-class speci 
men of typography, in composition, make-up, engraving and presswork, 
and is from the press of the Meisenheimer Printing Company, Milwau 
kee. The cover has an artistic design printed in gold, silver, black, red 
and green, on dark gray stock. 

A PACKAGE of commercial and society printing has reached us fron 
the job department of the Evening Herald, St. John’s, Newfoundland 
The composition, which was done by W. J. Green, is of excellent quality 
and shows that he is keeping himself posted on up-to-date styles in 
typography. The blotters are good specimens of effective advertising 


Presswork on all samples is of good quality. 


Tue Sentinel-Review Company, Woodstock, Ontario, published a 
souvenir of memorial services held in honor of the late Queen Victoria, 
which is a very neat piece of typography, printed on tine deckle-edg: 
stock, in purple and black ink, and enclosed in purple Defender cover 
with title printed in gold lettering. In the center of front cover a circle 
is cut, revealing a half-tone portrait of Victoria. The work is illustrated 
with medallion portraits of the clergymen taking part in the memorial 
services, and the souvenir is one that will doubtless be greatly prized 
and preserved by the Woodstock citizens fortunate enough to receive a 
copy. 

Tue Bemis Bag Company, Omaha, Nebraska, is sending out a series 
of ‘‘ Chats” in folder form. That for February has on its title-page the 
words * Follow It Up.’ A hole is punched at the end of the line, 
through which a string protrudes. By following up the string you reach 
the inside of the folder, on which you find the string attached to the 
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cut of a rat, thus forming its tail. The legend below reads, ‘* When you 
have a chance to get hold of a good thing, follow it up.’”’ Then follows 
an ad. about the good quality of their twines, and enclosed in the folder 


are two sample hanks of the twines advertised. The idea is a good one 
and well carried out. 

Tue Converse Printing Company, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, has issued 
a book of specimens of ‘* Every-day Printing ’’— a collection of samples 
of typography in one and more colors, such as any printer with a moder- 
ate supply of material and an artistic soul might accomplish. The work 
would prove a great help to many printers who would like to “ know 
how.’’ Composition, presswork and arrangement of colors are har- 
monious. 

A FEW samples of booklets, folders, etc., from the Stanley-Taylor 
Company, San Francisco, California, show that a great variety of type- 
faces is not essential to the production of attractive work. Most of the 
work submitted is confined to the Caslon Old Style series of type, and a 
few scroll ornaments, but the results show that a master-mind is directing 
the disposition and arrangement of the matter to the bcst advantage. 
Presswork on all samples is very good. 

From Gatchel & Manning, the well-known engravers of Philadelphia, 
comes a proof of an excellent specimen of their work. It is an advertise- 
ment of the ink house of Charles Eneu Johnson & Company, produced in 
seven printings, the colors being harmoniously arranged. The center pic- 
ture is a colored half-tone, and the border is a decorative design in crim- 
son, green and mouse color. With lettering in white, and a gray back- 
ground for the whole job, a very effective result is obtained. 

We show herewith reproduction of a design by Harry E. 
Belt, 909 Elm street, Cincinnati, Ohio. He calls it the 
‘Belt pillar.’ It is made in four sizes and will be found 
very convenient for working into typographic designs in 
connection with rules and type. A circular describing it 
has recently been issued by Mr. Belt and will be sent to 
printers interested on request. 

A souvenir booklet, commemorating the incorporation of 
the town of Hespeler, Canada, compiled and published by 
Oscar S. Eby, of the Herald, is a well-printed collection of 
views illustrating the growth of Hespeler from a village to a 
town, and portraits of its leading citizens and pioneers. 
The half-tones are well printed on heavy enameled stock, 
enclosed in a green cover printed and embossed in gold, 
and tied with yellow silk cord. The engraving and printing 
was done by the Grip Printing & Publishing Company, of 
Toronto, Canada. The work is a credit to all concerned in 
Letter-head and envelope accompanying 
































its production. 
souvenir are good specimens of composition and _press- 
work. 


A COLLECTION of specimens of modern printing, entitled “‘ P 


ossibili- 
ties of the Country Print-shop,’’ compiled and printed by E. G. Bates, 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, shows what can be done by a printer with a lim- 
ited amount of material and a large amount of ambition and common- 
sense ideas of the capabilities of his resources. Some of the samples 
show how simple tint-blocks can be used to effective advantage. Price of 
the collection will be furnished on application to Mr. Bates. 


H. E. Moorers, proprietor of the Bedford (lowa) Free Press, appar- 
I I pt 


ently favors alliterative sentences. <A sixteen-page and cover booklet 
issued by him is entitled ‘‘ Superior Suggestions. Pithy paragraphs 
prettily prepared for practical, prudent, pushing people. Interior inves- 


tigation invited.’”’ The composition is good and the presswork in blue, 
red and gold is of fine quality. W. G. Stephenson, foreman of the 
jobrooms, is entitled to credit for the neat appearance of the booklet. 

Tue Colonist Printing & Publishing Company, Victoria, B. C., for- 
wards a large book of labels printed for the salmon canning trade. The 
designs are artistic, colors brilliant and harmonious, and the work 
throughout shows intelligent treatment and knowledge of the require- 
ments of such a vast industry. The cover is a handsome production, 
printed and embossed in gold and silver on dark green stock. A pamph- 
let descriptive of Victoria, past and present, printed in black and red on 
fine enameled stock, fully illustrated with half-tones, is a beautiful piece 
of work, and shows that the Colonist Company does not confine itself to 
the label trade only, but can do anything in the line of high-class 
printing. 

Tue jubilee number of the Ieekly Press, published at Christchurch, 
New Zealand, is a mammoth number of 100 pages, 12% by 19 inches, 
filled with historical and statistical information and illustrated with half- 
tone portraits of pioneers and prominent families who have had to do 
with the up-building of the colony into its present prosperous condition. 
A handsomely lithographed cover shows a view of Cathedral Square in 
1850 and a contrast view of what it is in 1900. The work throughout is 
of first-class quality and shows that neither pains, time nor expense have 
been spared to make this number of the Weekly Press a fitting souvenir 
of a glorious jubilee. Mr. Bristed, the editor-in-chief, is to be congratu- 
lated on his successful enterprise. 

An Exposition Booxtet.— Here comes another of the beautiful 
booklets from the Bureau of Publicity of the Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, New York. It consists of sixteen pages and a cover in light 
green. The unique feature of it is the miniature reproduction of the 


famous poster, ‘‘ The Spirit of Niagara,’’ which has had a most remark- 
able demand. The envelope in which the poster booklet is mailed also 
bears a reproduction of this artistic work. The booklet is a popular pic- 
ture book, the first page having an engraving of the magnificent electric 
tower, which is 391 feet high, and which will form the glorious center- 
piece of the great Exposition. Any one desiring a copy of this booklet 
may have it free by addressing the Pan-American Bureau of Publicity. 

Tue Proof Sheet is “ published every once in a while at Seventh and 
Wall streets, Kansas City, Missouri, in the interest of good printing and 
for the benefit of the Woody Printing Company.” The February issue 
is No. 2 of Vol. I, and is a unique production, consisting of eight pages, 
5% by 9% inches, printed on buff deckle-edge stock in black ink, with 
marginal ornaments in tint, tied with violet silk thread. The types used 
are old style body-letter and Post Old Style, and the pages are attractively 
made up. We think, however, that a proofsheet should, in the very 
nature otf things, be free from typographical errors, but the word 
** Proof ”’ on the first page — in the title-line — terminates with a long s 
instead of an f. Careless proofreading on the Proof Sheet should not be 
tolerated by the Woody Company. 

Att the advertising sent out by John Royle & Sons of Paterson, New 

Jersey, has a distinctive character, and is always in keeping with the high 
grade of goods which this firm turns out. The booklet, “* The Lining 
3eveler,” just issued, is no exception to this rule. It is a 56-page 
pamphlet, fitting an ordinary envelope, with text in brown and cuts in 
black, with embossed cover and sewed with silk floss. Mr. Vernon Royle 
being a photographer of no mean ability, presents some excellent samples 
of his photographic work to show the possibilities of the beveler. There 
are a number of very excellent border patterns, all of which add to the 
attractiveness of the half-tone cuts. Aside from this, the ease with which 
the work can be done and the accuracy of it makes the use of the beveler 
almost a necessity to every up-to-date engraving house. Every engraver 
should have one of these books, which thoroughly describes the mechan- 
ism of the machine and gives excellent illustrations of the parts and the 
complete machines. 

Aone toward the latter part of the year 1900 the good people of 
Melbourne, Australia, held a bazaar for the benefit of the Children’s 
Ilospital in that colony. In connection with the bazaar a souvenir book 
was issued, entitled ** Childhood in Bud and Blossom,” a most attractive 
work of 128 pages, 8% by 11% inches in size, printed on heavy enam- 
eled stock, bound in buckram with elaborate design printed in gold on 
front page of cover. ‘The work is of a high literary and artistic charac- 
ter, the contents being both entertaining and attractive. The contribu- 
tions were voluntarily given by authors and artists, many of whom are 
well known to the world, and the printing was done by the Atlas Press, 
of “Melbourne, at a very low figure, all being impelled to aid so worthy a 
charity as far as their means would allow. As a piece of artistic book 
printing the souvenir could not be excelled in any city on the face of the 
globe, and we are pleased to know that the venture proved a complete 
financial success. The list of subscribers contains the names of a large 
number of distinguished personages, attesting the lively interest taken 
by them in the welfare of such a worthy institution. Mr. W. H. New- 
lands, manager of the Atlas Press, is to be congratulated on the produc 
tion of such a beautiful souvenir of the letterpress printer’s art, and he 
will no doubt reap the reward of his efforts in a largely increased busi- 


ness patronage at no very distant date. 


ROCHESTER AND THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY. 

An unusual state of things is reported from Rochester. 
Some citizens who are solicitous that the town should lose 
nothing that can be had for the asking have lately been moved 
to suggest that it should accept a public library from Mr. Car- 
negie. To which response is made —and this is the surprising 
part —that that is not advisable, because Rochester already 
has a public library, which, with a little help from its own citi- 
zens, would meet all requirements. So says the Rochester 
Union. Walt Whitman once told a man who met him riding 
in the street cars in Philadelphia that he had a new job; that 
Mr. Childs paid him a salary, and that his work was to ride in 
the street cars, and when he saw a conductor who needed an 
overcoat, he guessed his size, and told Mr. Childs. “It’s not 
hard work,” he said, “and it helps Mr. Childs.” Possibly if 
Rochester has a public library it may not greatly need another, 
but, after all, accepting libraries on Mr. Carnegie’s terms is 
not very hard work, and it helps Mr. Carnegie — FE. S. Martin, 
in Harper's Weekly. 

ENcLosep find money order for year’s subscription to THE 
INLAND PrINTER. It is an excellent publication, one we find 
helpful and very profitable in our business.— Lott Van De 
Water, The Sentinel, Hempstead, New York. 
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CLAubE O. Funk has removed to 229 East Douglas avenue, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

THE firm name of the Winthrop Manufacturing Company, 
72 Duane street, New York, has been changed to Carter, Rice 
& Co., incorporated. 

Tue Washington (Pa.) Reporter has recently put on a new 
dress of body and advertising type, and improved its appear- 
ance in other respects. 
have 


& SUNERGREN, Boston, 


removed to new quarters at 92 Pearl street, where they have 


Fo_som photoengravers, 
two large floors, with modern equipment. 

J. C. CLaGuorn, formerly with the Electro-Tint Engraving 
Company, Philadelphia, is now with Brown & Bigelow, St. 
Paul, having charge of the art department. 

GrorceE McKeown, head of the McKeown Printing Works, 
Anderson, Indiana, died in that city on February 26. The busi- 
ness will be continued under the same name as heretofore. 

Tue J. L. Morrison Company, New York, makers of wire 
stitchers, will have an exhibit of their machinery at the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo this year. All the machines 
will be in operation. 

J. Crype Oswatp has purchased Vewspaperdom and has 
also bought a controlling interest in the Business Publishing 
soth papers will be enlarged 
and improved in the near future. Charles S. 
tinues his connection with Newspaperdom as associate editor. 


Company, publishers of Business. 
Patteson con- 


Georce H. Benepicr & Co., the well-known photoengravers, 
so long located at the corner of Clark and Monroe streets, Chi- 
The 


new quarters —all on one floor —are being fitted up according 


cago, will move to 308 to 318 Dearborn street on May 1. 


to modern ideas, and when completed the plant will be an ideal 
one. Electrotyping will continue to be an important branch of 
the business. 

Apout two-thirds of the Detroit plant of the Olds Motor 
Works was destroyed by fire on March 9. Another building 
was immediately secured and business continued, orders for 
engines being filled from the Lansing plant. The butidings 
destroyed are being rebuilt, and the company will soon be in 
shape to look after its engine and automobile orders as 
promptly as in the past. 

W. E. Wixtts, formerly editor of the Ventura (Cal.) ree 
Press, and A. H. Corman, of The HTour, Redlands, are now 
publishing The Review, Redlands, California. They are prac 
tical newspaper men and are getting out a very creditable sheet. 
The field is a rich one for both home and foreign advertisers, 
as Redlands is famous for her oranges, climate and beautiful 
location, and is crowded with Eastern tourists. 

THE sudden death of Mr. Michael Treacy, on December 18, 
1900, dissolved the firm of Brown, Treacy & Co., St. Paul, Min 
nesota, which was established in 1881. The corporation of 
Brown, Treacy & Sperry Company has succeeded to the busi- 
The following are the officers: H. D. Brown, president 
D. S. Sperry, vice-president; H. A. 
Mrs. Treacy, wife of the 


ness. 
and general manager ; 
Blodgett, secretary and treasurer. 
former partner, still has a financial interest in the company. 
Tue A. B. Morse Company, of St. Joseph, Michigan, has 
closed a contract for printing the Threshermen’s Review, now 
published in Port Huron, Michigan. The contract begins with 
the May issue, and previous to that time the entire editorial, 


99) 


advertising and subscription departments will be removed from 
Port Huron to St. Joseph. The Review is the oldest and lar 
gest threshermen’s paper published in the United States. This 
publication, together with the National Fruit Grower, which is 
also printed on the A. B. Morse Company’s presses, will give 
St. Joseph two of the leading trade papers of Michigan 
Cuaries J. Wuippte, for thirteen years identified with th 
management of the Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping Com 
pany, Chicago, and with the Osgood Company, Chicago, has 
withdrawn from the latter concern and is installing a new 
engraving plant at 358 Dearborn street, Chicago, to be known 
as the Whipple Engraving Company. It is expected that the 
plant will be ready for operation by the middle of April. All 
kinds of engraving will be done, and it is the intention of the 
firm to produce only high-grade work. A full corps of artists 
and workmen has been secured, and Chicago’s new engraving 
firm bids tair to start well so far as equipment and people are 


concerned. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS COMPANY. 
Mr. Robert W. Nelson has been elected president of the 
American Type Founders Company in place of Mr. John | 


Searles, resigned. His title is now president and general man 
ager. Mr. Nelson is noted for his able management of the 





ROBERT W. NELSON, 


President and General Manager of the American Type Founders 


Company. 


company, and the business of the many branches is carried on 
with marvelous system. A man of wonderful executive ability, 
he has placed the business of this corporation upon a substan 
tial basis. The election is an acknowledgment on the part of 
the directors of Mr. Nelson’s abilities and of the faith they 
have in him. He was one of the founders of the American 
Press Association, and was with that company a number of 
vears. He was afterward connected with the Thorne Typeset 
ting Machine Company, being president of that concern. In 
1894 he was elected director of the American Type Founders 
Company, and shortly afterward was made general manager. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 








In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the iIndus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is Intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
enclosed in all publications sent for review. 


Baltimore Sun devotes a page every Thursday to 
It is conducted by Guy Carleton Lee. 


THE 
books and book news. 
\.B., of Johns Hopkins and Columbian Universities. It is 
the intention to review all books irrespective of language or 
subject that are worthy of notice. 

Scribner's Magazine for April is a spring number, with a 
special cover in colors and illustrations in color by a new 
articles by John Fox, 
and the 


method. It contains six short stories 
Jr., Walter A. Wyckoff, Mrs. Gilbert, and others; 
pictures represent the best work of such artists as Peixotto, 
Steele, Christy, Weeks and McCarter. 
Tue March number of the “ Black 
Monthly,” published in the interests of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 


Diamond Express 
road, contains the usual amount 


of very valuable matter. Among 
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eighty years of age he is still busily engaged in his duties in 
connection with the North-Western road, with no indications 
of flagging powers. 

“THE STORY OF PAPERMAKING.” 

Chronicles of the industries are rare. And yet the founding 
of museums of printing, the Gutenberg Centenary and the 
Morris Renaissance are signs of a growing appreciation of the 
rich history behind the modern industrial arts. It is a matter 
of congratulation that one of these arts no longer goes unsung. 
The J. W. 
of a remarkable century of papermaking to memorialize in book 
form a trade the development of which it has done so much to 
The work the company is putting into the hands of its 
It is bound 


Butler Paper Company takes occasion at the close 


create. 
friends is entitled “ The Story of Papermaking.” 
in buckram, bears an appropriate lotus-leaf cover-design, and 
is illustrated throughout its 130 pages. 

Delving into antiquity this valuable little monograph sets 
forth the researches of the archeologists — their finds of Egyp- 
tian hieroglyph and Assyrian clay prisms, of Homeric skins 
and Roman wax tablets, and of all the other varied materials, 
gold, silver, wood, ivory, etc., employed by the ancients as sub- 
stitutes for paper. It unrolls before the reader the papyrus 
of the Nile, the world’s paper for two thousand years before 
the Christian era, and spreads out the hoary history of parch- 
ment, which has borne all of the great instruments of writing 
from Koran to Magna Charta. From the time paper itself 
came on the scene, discovered by the Arabs in use among the 
D. 704, we follow with glowing 


Chinese at Samarcand, A. 











its features is an article concern- 


g 
1m 





Pan-American Exposi 
tion, to be Buffalo this 

The Lehigh Valley road 
undoubtedly carry a good 
this 


ing the 














held in 











S 
t 


year. 
will 


many people to and from 


exposition, and therefore pub- 


lishes what information it can 
conveniently give up to this time 


about the advantages of visiting 





the exposition. It is issued by 
































Charles S. Lee, 26 Cortlandt 


street, New York. 


Tue Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road issues an excellently printed 
and finely illustrated monthly 
“Book of the 


While primarily 


magazine called 


Royal Blue.” 
an advertisement for the railroad, 
it is so well gotten up and has so 
much interesting matter and so 
many beautiful illustrations that 
it is more like a regular magazine 
than the advertising put out by a 
The March 
contains an article about Cincin- 


railroad. number 
nati, one concerning the Young 
People’s Society of Christian En- 


deavor, and others in reference 











to Atlantic City, Mount Vernon 
and Pittsburg, all of which make 





very interesting reading. 

Cram’s Magazine for February has an article concerning 
Mr. Franklin Price, of the Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
with a very striking likeness of the gentleman. The sketch is 
an exceedingly interesting one for the reason that it goes back 
of the accounts given in some of the other papers that have 
He has had a useful and active career 
Although 


mentioned Mr. Price. 
and may well look back upon it with satisfaction. 




















BOOK-PLATES. 


FOUR 


interest each succeeding era of its evolution, in Spain, Italy, 
France, the Netherlands, England and America. 

The early struggles of our own pioneers at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania; Bennington, Vermont, on the Housatonic and 
on the Fox, and their primitive methods are contrasted with 
the modern industry with its gigantic threshers, shredders, 


beaters, calenders, and Fourdrinier machines. The history and 
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descriptions are not all. Now and then there is a good story 
like the one of Rev. Tenant's printed sermons that were held 
for non-payment in Benjamin Franklin's garret and that were 
levied on by the soldiers at the battle of Monmouth to wad 
their guns— “one of the most effective sermons ever deliv- 
ered.” The J. W. Butler Paper Company has gotten up a book 
that is as entertaining as it is instructive and one that every 
printer, binder and engraver, as well as papermaker, will be 
glad to put in a special nook of their libraries. They have put 
forth a distinct contribution to the literature of the industries. 





TRITE SAYINGS. 
The Inland Printer Company has purchased from the author, 
Mr. W. F. Fox, Chicago, a book which some of its readers may 
and contains one 


be interested in. It is called * Trite Sayings ”’ 


thousand of these sayings or familiar quotations. In his pref- 
ace to the work the author says: “ Trite sayings, or condensed 


utterances of wisdom, have grown with the growth of human 





Photo by George Stark, St. Louis, M 


WHEN APPLES ARE RIPE. 


language, and all classes of people, in all ages and countries, 
have contributed to enrich this feature of the literature of the 
past and present. In this compilation, no attempt has been 
made to give the original sayings, or their authors, but to 
gather together in convenient form for information or for 
ready reference, in alphabetical order, such sayings or phrases 
as are familiarly used today. There is no guaranty that the 
lines given are correct — having been taken as they go the 
rounds of every-day life—nor is there a pretense that the 
compilation is made complete. This collection, nevertheless, 
may serve to interest the curious, or to aid in furnishing * say 
ings’ to those who may be inclined to use them.” The book is 
neatly printed, is bound in cloth, and contains fifty-two pages. 
It will be sent by mail postpaid, by The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, on receipt of 50 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER AN EDUCATOR. 

Many people outside of those in the printing business are 
great admirers of THe INLAND Printer. Mr. George C. 
Simms, city editor of the Tribune, East Liverpool, Ohio, says 
that business men in his town are very much interested in the 
magazine. It has led some merchants to make new advertising 
contracts, while others have purchased their own type, that 
their advertisements might be set in modern faces and have an 
individuality. He that THE 
INLAND PrinteR have made dollars for him in soliciting adver- 
The idea of educating not only printers but business 


also states several articles in 
tising. 
men and advertising managers to the use of new type has been 
referred to before. There is no question concerning the advan- 
tage of showing new faces in THE INLAND PRINTER, where peo- 
ple always look for new things in the typographic line, and 
Mr. Simms’ letter only goes to show what the inevitable 


result is. 
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TYPOTHETAE NOTES 





THe Emercency Derense Funp.—The Executive Commit 
tee of the United Typothete has issued a circular giving its 
All local typothetie 


have been advised that only master printers can contribute to 


views in reference to the emergency fund. 


the fund, and that where offices have engraving, electrotyping, 
binding or lithographing departments, subscriptions should be 
based on the number of employes carried on the pay-roll in all 
the various branches. 
ber I, 


Subscriptions should date from Novem 


1900, to obtain the protection of the fund. Individual 
members not afhliated with any local typothetz are urged to 
join some branch already established in order to obtain the 


benefits. 


CuHiIcaco TyporHetake Meetinc.—The annual meeting of the 


Chicago Typothetze was held on March 7, about twenty-five 


members being present. The annual reports of the secretary 
and treasurer were read, the latter showing the organization to 
be in good financial condition. The question of the emergency 
defense fund was discussed and all members urged to con 
tribute regularly and promptly. A committee consisting of 
W. P. Dunn, T. 


to communicate with the secretary of the Buffalo Typothetie 


EK. Donnelley and W. H. French was appointed 


and arrange for accommodations in that city during the com 


convention. The following officers were elected to serve 


ing 


for the ensuing year: President, Amos Pettibone; first vice 


president, A. R. Barnes; second vice-president, George EF 


Marshall ; 


dele 


secretary, Toby Rubovits; treasurer, Franz Gin 


Connecticut Typoruetar.—The monthly meeting and din 


ner of the Connecticut Typothetze was held in New Haven on 


February 18, Wilson H. Lee presiding and George M. Adkins 
acting as secretary. Mr. Lee read a very interesting paper con- 
tributed to the Progressive Printer by C. S. Morehouse, ot 


New Haven, on the general condition of the printing business, 
which was listened to with marked attention. The article by 
Mr. Morehouse was signed with the nom de plume, “A Gradu 
ate.” As Mr. Morehouse has retired from active participation 
in the business affairs of the craft, this nom de plume was 


very appropriate, and the reading of his article before the Con 


necticut Typothetze was indeed a compliment. After the read 
ing of several other papers the society informally discussed 
the estimating on general jobwork, and the many points 


brought out would make the average patron of the printing 
office wonder. The quality of papers was gone into at much 
length, and hard-surface paper, bond paper, linen paper, ledger 
paper and papers made in imitation of these were discussed, 
and their qualities as to the absorption of the oil in the inks as 
well as the quality of ink to be used and the necessity of suffi 
cient time to allow one side to dry before printing the reverse 
side was thoroughly talked over. The most positive method of 
figuring on miscellaneous work came up for discussion and, 
as it always has been and always will be, it proved the rule that 
it was a very hard nut to crack. Some of those present were: 
Hon. Wilson H. George M. Adkins, Fred F. 
George H. Tuttle, J. S. Emery, A. S. Barnes, E. F. Peckham, 
George Settsam, Edwin Campbell, O. Howard Hall, G. S 
Buckingham, John Rearden, Rial S. Peck, W. H. Way, George 
\. Matthews, Jr., J. M. Emerson, A. S. Bradley, W. H. 
nard, W. A. House and Myron W. Curtiss. The 
Hartford, Bridgeport, Meriden, South Norwalk and New Lon 


Lee, Norman, 


Bar 


cities of 


don were among those represented. 
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DECEMBER NUMBER OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 

We have on hand a limited number of copies of the Decem- 
ber, Ig00, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, which will be fur- 
nished at the regular price of 20 cents each. This was an 
especially fine number. Those wishing a copy to complete 
files should send on at once, addressing the Chicago office, 


214 Monroe street, 


POSTAL 
PRINTERS AND THE 


INFORMATION FOR 
PUBLIC 





* POSTE.” 


CONDUCTED BY 


Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “ Poste” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


MutiLatep Postar Carps.—W. H. M., Brownwood, Texas. 
submits a postal card with corner cut off and asks if it is legal. 
Inswer.—The Department has ruled against any mutilation of 
postal cards. It is not even permissible to punch a small hole 
through one. It would be even more objectionable to cut off a 
large corner, 

Cotn-HoLbDERS Are FourtH-cLass Matter.— R. McT. asks: 
‘Can I not mail coin-holders as third-class matter? I have 
always understood that third-class postage was sufficient, but 
have recently had some rated up and have been wondering if 
there Answer.—The 
Department at Washington has ruled on this point as follows: 
“ Coin-holders can not be mailed as third-class matter, and are 


was some new ruling on the subject.” 


subject to the fourth-class rate when not mailed singly bearing 
an order for subscription with second-class matter, as was 
some time since authorized by this office.” 

A RULING ON SEcOND-cLASS Mattrer.—The following, from 
the Assistant Attorney-General for the Postoffice Department, 
sent in reply to letters from the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General, covers several much-discussed points, and will be of 


interest to publishers : 
January 
I have before me your letters dated November 30, 1900, and Decem 
1900, with which you submitted a number of specimen periodicals, 
’ namely: 


»4, 1901 


ber 
and ask “to have a settlement of the following questions,’ 
under the ‘‘ educational” act to 


First. he right of a publisher, 


insert any advertising not pertaining strictly and immediately to the prop 


agation of learning in its technical sense, as inculcating a knowledge of 


those branches of education which cultivate and enlarge the mind, as dis 
tinct from the sale of school furniture or any other article? 
* 


* * + » * * * 


Under this law, to entitle a paper to be sent through the mails at sec 
ond-class rates, among other things, the matter contained therein ‘* shall 
be originated and published to further the objects and purposes of such 
society, order, trades union, or institution of learning.” In reply, there 
fore, to your inquiry designated “ first,” I have to state that in my opin 
ion a paper containing advertisements in the interest of other persons or 
concerns than the society, order, trades union, or institution of learning 
which such paper represents, is not entitled to the privileges of the law 


quoted. My opinion is strengthened by the fact that the Act of Congress 


(March 3, 
second-class rates certain periodical publications having a “ legitimate list 


1879, 1 Supp. R. S., 246), which authorizes you to accept at 


of subscribers,” expressly states: 

“That nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to prohibit 
the insertion in periodicals of advertisements attached permanently to the 
same.” 

This proviso applies only to the act in which it was incorporated, and 
as Congress has not seen fit to insert a similar provision in the act of 
July 16, 1894, we can not place it there. 

A , , * * 
James N. Tyner, 
Postofiice 


Ittorney-General for the Department 


Assistant 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 








This department is designed exclusively for business e- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 


AMATEUR JOURNALISM. 

The article in this issue on the typography of amateur jour- 
nals will no doubt be of some interest. Further information 
about amateur journalism and samples of amateur publica- 
tions will be sent for 10 cents. Address Samuel J. Steinberg, 


Alameda, California. 





NO. 27 TYPE-HIGH MACHINES 


Are now the recognized standard of the 


BATES MODEL 


N? 12345 


(Facsimile Impression) 


world and are carried in stock by the 
American Type Founders Company and 
sarnhart Bros. & Spindler and branches, Golding & 
dealers everywhere. 


branches, 
Co. and 


Instant shipments - 


branches, and representative 
-no delays. 


A PLATE PROTECTOR. 

A-very attractive mailing card was recently sent out by the 
Campbell Company, entitled “Dip! Dip! Dip!” and calling 
the attention of the publishers and printers to the possible dam- 
age to valuable plates and type if a two-revolution press is so 
constructed that in the natural wearing of the parts or under 
the strain of a heavy impression the cylinder can drop in the 
margins of the form. Every experienced printer must recog- 
nize the value of a plate protector, and this the Campbell Com- 
pany claims to have developed in the Century in its eccentric 
lift impression mechanism and automatic compensator. This 
device, it is said, saves time in make-ready and increases the 
life of type and plates. 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY DESK BOOK OF TYPE AND 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 

A compact and convenient book of reference for the printer 
is the 1,188-page book under the above title, recently sent out 
by the Chicago branch of the American Type Founders Com- 
This new book contains all the latest type-faces in most 
convenient form for ready reference. Colored sheets are 
inserted at the proper places, dividing the book into parts 
Thus the body type is shown in Part I, circular letters in Part 
II, scripts in Part III, the italic faces in Part IV, ete., and the 
gothics, old styles and other standard letters being classified 
The classified index, 


pany. 


and arranged in very convenient form. 
and index to type specimens, cuts and other material, as well 
as machinery and supplies, make this encyclopedia for the 


printer easy of reference. 





REMOVAL NOTICE. 

The Western supply depot of Golding & Co., Boston, which 
has heretofore been located at 78-80 West Jackson street, has 
been moved into new quarters at Nos. 167-169 Fifth avenue, 
near Monroe street, Chicago. They are situated on the fourth 
floor, and with perfect elevator service have all the good tea- 
tures of a ground-floor location, with additional space and 
quiet. They are within the elevated loop and in the heart of 
the city —in that portion containing the larger part of the 
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printing and allied industries. It is convenient for out-of-town 
visitors as well as city customers, and is an ideal location of a 
supply house. They carry a complete line of Golding jobbers, 
Pearl presses, Golding paper-cutters, Golding labor-saving 
tools and accessories, Owl Brand inks, and in fact all those 
“Golding” a 
print-shop word throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, besides all the best type and other material necessary for 
the complete equipment of a printing plant. The local man- 
agement would appreciate a call of inspection from Chicago 
and outside printers. 


printers’ requisites which have made the name 





“ MICRO-GROUND.” 


Loring Coes & Co., manufacturers of machine knives, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, have recently registered two trade- 
marks for machine knives. The first consists of the words 
“ Micro-Ground,” the number being 35,873 and the other con- 
sisting of the words “ Micro-Ground” surrounding an eagle, 
the latter device being numbered 35,874. 
February 5, 1901, and have been used on their goods since 
May, 1895. The Coes knives have been known as “ Micro 
Ground” for some time past, and this designation has become 
of value to the firm to such an extent that they propose pro 
tecting the use of it, and they have taken this method of 
doing so. 


30th were issued on 


A NEW COPY -HOLDER,. 
A new device for attaching to a stick for holding printers’ 
copy is shown in the accompanying cuts. The clip is fastened 
to the stick by soldering at the end. Many compositors, espe- 


cially those in job-offices, who have considerable running 
about to do, know the inconvenience of mislaying copy in 
going from one case to another in setting different lines. 


With 









~ 
Zz 


aia. 
wed \ 


PATENT A 
APPLIED FOR. 
= 


this device, the copy is always with one, and can be referred to 
instantly. Arrangements are being made to put it on the mar- 
ket before long, and it will soon be found in all the printers’ 
It is invented by H. H. Stalker, of Lansing. 











supply houses. 
Michigan. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS. 

The Sprague Electric Company reports an increase of sales 
over the corresponding month last year. The outlook for this 
year is exceedingly bright. Among recent orders are one 75- 
horse-power and four 30-horse-power motors for the Cooke 
Locomotive and Machine Company, Paterson, New Jersey; 
thirty-five motors for the Central Lard Company, New York, 
which placed the order through its electrical engineers, Messrs. 
Floy & Carpenter; one 400-kilowatt generator, one 125-kilo- 
watt generator, one 100-horse-power motor and six 8o0-horse- 
power motors in addition to a number of small motors for the 
Wellston Portland Cement Company; an order placed by Mr. 
George Hill, 150 Fifth avenue, New York, for the Dunmore 
Iron & Steel Company, Dunmore, Pennsylvania, consisting of 
one 6214-kilowatt generator, one 100-kilowatt generator and 
twenty-five motors of assorted sizes; one 75-kilowatt genera- 
tor, one 25-horse-power and one 30-horse-power motor for the 
National Distilling Company, Milwaukee; one 125-kilowatt 
generator for the Big Muddy Coal & Iron Company, Murphys- 
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boro, Illinois; 
Leather Company, Camden, New Jersey; seventeen motors for 
the Norfolk Navy Yard; one 50-kilowatt and one 75-kilowatt 


one 100-kilowatt generator for the Keystone 


engine-type generators for the new Windsor Arcade building, 
New York; two 75-kilowatt engine-type generators for the new 
city prison, Blackwell’s Island; two 100-kilowatt engine-type 
generators for the Manhattan State Hospital, Central Islip. 
and two 300-kilowatt 500-volt street railway generators for the 
Central States Construction Company, Chicago. 


“FRECKLED-FACE” TYPE. 

That’s what a: Western printer calls the “Rib 
bon-face”’ type made by The Typewriter-Type 
Call it any 
Perfect imita 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
thing —the effect is the same: 
tion typewriter circulars. Cheaper than any 
“process,” and results guaranteed as good or 


better. Write for samples. 





M. S. BULKLEY, RESIDENT BUYER. 

Che resident buyer has at last invaded the field of paper. 
and we call attention to the advertisement on another page of 
M. S. Bulkley, buyer of paper and supplies, 309 Broadway, New 
York. 


trade for twenty-five years, and has been engaged for over a 


Mr. Bulkley has been favorably known to the papet 


year gathering samples and prices and establishing a system 
for the quick and thorough canvass of the field of supply and 
the placing of orders for paper or printers’ supplies to the 
advantage of his clients. 

The resident buyer is recognized as a practical necessity in 
many other lines of trade, but we believe Mr. Bulkley to be the 
pioneer resident buyer of the paper business, and to have estab 
lished the fact that he can successfully represent the interests of 
those who purchase paper, and make it profitable for them to 
employ his services and place him entirely independent of 
remuneration from the mills or the seller. This business has 
flourished so that it required larger quarters, and it is now 


ensconced in a handsome suite of five rooms in the Mutual 
Reserve building, at 309 Broadway, New York city. 
In an interview with a representative of THe INLAND 


Printer, Mr. Bulkley explained the methods which he has 
adopted. He said: “If an order requires to be specially made, 
after testing samples, we submit specifications to the manufac- 
turers that offer the best advantages in this particular grade, as 
determined by a comparison of the samples of the various 
mills’ products, systematically arranged in our sample cases, 
and by reference to our mill-record card system, which enables 
us to select the mills best mechanically equipped to produce 
this grade economically. Our price-records, which are kept 
current and up to date, show comparatively the offers of the 
mills, as well as the jobbers carrying their papers in stock, and 
iobbers’ prices. 

“My assistants are continually at work on these sample 
files, records of mill equipments, prices, etc., making daily addi- 
tions and revisions. We do not accept as final the prices we 
have on file, but use them as a basis to work on, with all the 
skill and knowledge at our command, to reduce the price to 
the lowest figure at which a satisfactory paper can be commer- 
cially produced. 

“The whole field of supply having thus been exhaustively 
exploited, we can make a selection with a certainty that we are 
doing as well as can possibly be done. 

“Orders and specifications are written in triplicate. The 
original goes to the manufacturer, one carbon copy to the pur- 
chaser, and we file the other for reference, with the sample to 
be matched, for comparison with three sample sheets of the 
delivery when received from the mill. Upon each of these 
samples of the delivery we write the requirements called for 


In an opposite column we note the results of our tests. One 
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sample is sent to the purchaser and the others are filed with 
comments as to improvements desired in future orders. 

‘ Specifications are written so as to convey in an exact and 
technical manner the limits of the requirements to be produced 
and leave no room for dispute if the delivery is not fully equal 
to what is called for. 

‘If an order, 


in the morning, calls for immediate 


we will select the best offering from 


received 
shipment out of this city, 
stocks, 


the great assortment in jobbers’ negotiating quotations 


personally or by telephone, and secure shipment on the same 
date. 
The commission or 


because we want the continuous trade of the many 


charge for buying will be small and 
satisfactory, 
and will not charge prices that will be prohibitive or kill busi- 


ness as fast as we can make it.” 


TRIPLE MONITOR “OOO” WIRE STITCHER. 


devices are promptly 
the reasons for the immense 
When something of merit 


A representative of 


The fact that inventions and 


in its columns is one of 


new 
noticed 
popularity of THe INLAND PRINTER. 
is produced people should know about it. 
who recently made a visit to the factory 
Chicago, shown a 


INLAND PRINTER, 
of the Latham Machinery Company, 
new wire-stitching machine that will undoubtedly prove a big 
It is called the triple Monitor “ 000,” and 
has a capacity ranging from 3¢ to full both hard 
wonderful range of can be 


THE 
was 


surprise to the trade. 
2 inches for 
work. It 


and soft paper, a truly 


adjusted for the various thicknesses in a few seconds and no 


change of parts is required for different thicknesses of work. 
easily fed into the machine, and 


An 18 by 20 wire can be 


MON [TOR 


S) 
crv? 


CATH mcr co OM 





straightened automatically with a wire straightener, producing 
so very necessary for thick stitch- 
is that it 
Built in the 


an absolutely perfect staple, 
ing. One great feature of the 
smoothly and easily as one of the small machines. 


machine runs as 
same thorough manner, and with all the new improvements of 
the Monitor stitchers, the new machine is a wonderful produc- 
thick cutter- 
attached, 
It is also provided with the improved 


tion. It has a double cross-head supporter, a 


shank with cutter-blade which is reversible, having 
two knives in one piece. 
spool tension which releases sufficient wire only for the next 
staple at each stroke. The practical working qualities of this 
new machine have been demonstrated by actual operation for 
Absolute satisfaction has been given every 


The illustration here 


over six months. 


purchaser and all are enthusiastic over it. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


shown gives an idea of the machine, but it would be well to 
see it or write the builders for particulars. Too much can not 


be said in its favor. It is a success. 





THE PERFECTED PROUTY JOB PRESSES. 


In another part of this issue will be found a full-page adver- 
tisement of the Perfected Prouty job presses manufactured by 
the Boston Printing Press Company, 7 Water street, Boston, 
The Prouty job presses have several features 
among these being speed, 


Massachusetts. 
which commend them to printers, 
strength and durability. The manufacturers call special atten- 
fact that the distribution on these presses is most 


The 


tion to the f 
excellent, as there are four inking rollers instead of three. 
machines are made with two main gear wheels and not a cam 
is used in the construction of the press. For half-tone work, 
good distribution is required, as well as strength of 
impression, the Prouty will be found a valuable machine. For 
embossing, which also requires immense strength, the Prouty 


where 


will be found to be equal to the test. For colorwork, which 
also requires excellent distribution, the machine is unexcelled. 
If in the market for a machine of this description, send for 
catalogue and prices. There are over fifteen hundred of these 
presses in use. The machines are made in sizes from 7 by II to 
18, with a speed of from thirty-five hundred to two thou- 


The Prouty press was awarded gold medal at 


12 by 
sand an hour. 
the Antwerp (Belgium) exposition in 1894. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


advertisements for Tne INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, ie ach additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘ Situations Wanted ”’ department, or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to Insure insertion in current number. The insertion of not 
received later than the 20th of the month preceding publicationads. 
guaranteed. 


We will receive want 














BOOKS. 
A BIT, and another bit — two bits, 25 cents — Sie to you _a copy of 
my booklet on Souvenir Mailing Cards, with a set of six Photograv- 
ured cards. You need it, if you’re interested. OTTO KNEY, Madison, 


Wisconsin. 

PRINTER, monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Publicity 
Book of 133 specimens of Job Composition, 50 

CLY DE OSWALD, 150 Nassau street, New York. 

DESIG NS FROM TY PE, by E dS. Rz sph. We have secured 
the entire edition of this book, which was so popular a short time ago, 

and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, as long as the 


books last. THE INL AND PRINTER, *COMP ANY. 
CONTESTS IN TYPOG RAPHIC: AL ARR, ANGEMENT, Volume I, con- 


taining 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE 
INLAND Printer, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. Con- 
tains in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and is a valu- 
able collection for comparison and study. 4o cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 
DR: AW ING FOR P RINTERS, a practic: cal treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. _ Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRIN’ FER COMPANY. 





AMERICAN 
for Printers, $1. 
cents. Send to J. 











BOOK OF 





ELECTROTY PING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full descripticn of the tools and m: ichinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, 
superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg News- 
paper Company, Chicago, and editor Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
Department of THe Int ND PRINTER. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
THE INLAND P RINT -R COMPANY. 


PERCENTAGE, by Henry E. Seeman. An exposi- 

tion of a method of estimating ot pe and expense by percentage which 
has been in successful use for several years. Reprinted from THe INLAND 
PRINTER. 10 cents. THE INL AND’ PRINTER COMP ANY. 






ESTIMATING BY 








FOR SAL E. ‘THE INLAND PRINTER, volumes 9 to 25, inclusive, com- 


_ plete, uniformly bound, half-leather, sprinkled edges, covers and 
inserts bound in; finest condition; $60. A. L. SCHLOSSER, Helena, 
Montana. 


simple, abso- 


CLOUGH, 62 


IMPOSE FORMS — New copyrighted system, 

25 cents (silver). FREDERICK W. 

Hungerford street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

INLAND PRINTER, April, 1884, c 
all plates; particulars on application. 


HOW TO 
lutely accurate; 








to date, bound, complete, clean, with 


A 241. 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BOOKS. 





INTERNATIONAL 
only bookbinders’ 
FEENEY, publisher, 425 G street, 


BOOKBINDER, a monthly publication, $1 a year; 
journal published in the United States. J. L. 
Washington, D. C. 





ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. <A 
pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with mz ike-ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying. hyrik TH. and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents. by THE sAND PRINTER COMP. ANY. 
MANUAL OF S T ¥ ‘i E F OR COMPOSING. R¢ OMS. == Cc omplete copy- 
righted system of rules covering all questions of style arising in print- 
ing-offices; an invaluable aid to the printer and proofreader, reducing to 
a systematic basis the troublesome problem of uniformity in composition; 
8vo, 24 pages, price, postpaid, 50 cents. THE STONE PRINTING & 
MANUFACTU RING COMP ANY, Roanoke, Virginia. 
PRACTIC AL E MB OSS ING on a job press will rare any siete om 
to do embossing from beginning to end in his own shop; circulars on 
application to FRANK A. CUNNINGHAM, Williamsport, Pa., U 


PROOFREADING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 
and for authors and editors, by I*. Horace Teall, critical proofreader 
and editor on the Century and Standard my ore iries, and editor Proof 
room Notes and Queries Department of THe INLAND PRINTER. 100 pages: 
cloth $1, postpaid. THE INLAND P RIN’ rT ER COMP ANY. 
THE INLAND P RINTE Rk “CU fy AND ORN AME NT BOOK; new 
enlarged edition, 208 pages; over 1,800 cuts for advertisements, blot- 
ters, head and tail pieces, initials and pr uments, some of which you may 
need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we will refund 
on first order for cuts amounting to $1. 
£-HOUR DAY WAGE CALC U L ATOR. Shows amount “due 
for % hour to full week, by quarter hours, at wages ranging by quar 
ter dollars from $1 to $25 per week; thumb index enables the required 
figure to be found instantly; bound substantially in flexible leather; will 
save its cost ina month. Price, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND P RINTER 
COMPANY. 


THE PRACTICAL COLORIST, 
room, given /ree for selling three of the books; 
and sample pages of book. THE OW L PRE ) 


THE WESTERN EDITOR — 48 pages; 
invaluable to editors and compositors; 
sample copy free. 1203 Howard street, 


MAKING READY 


























THE NINI 








a pe nathfinder for composing and press 
write for particulars 
Burlington, Vermont. 


















monthl 
cash pri 


newspaper news; 
es for best set ads.; 


Omaha, Nebraska. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 








Letters in reply, to these adeertsements mail bel forw ceded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY Lithographic establishment for sale; a 3 
press plant with transfer presses, stones, etc., complete, located in a 

New England city; this is a going business but will be sold on a low 

valuation of mé ichinery alone; owner has other interests. L 254. 


ELECTROTYPER —All-round man aie would like to get into business 
on small capital; excellent opening; young single man preferred; 
parties he ving secondhi ind electrotype machinery write. A 305. 











FOR SALE Electrotype foundry in live manufacturing city; good 
investment for party with — il to operate engraving plant in all its 
branches in connection. 





Large, well-equipped. printing plant in one ay. principal 

cities of southern New England; consists of 3 cylinder presses, 4 
jobbers, plenty of body and display type, 2 wire stitchers, binding appli 
ances, etec., all in excellent condition; business well established, but 
managing owner has other interests and offers to which he wishes to 
devote his attention; will sell at low figure for cash. A 258. 


if interested write 


Ai 213: 





FOR SALE “P hotoengr. raving plant; at once. 





AL ic. --- Splendid printing plant, costing $3,400; two good 
presses, type for every variety of work, electric mot cutter, ete. 
all in good order, will be sold for half its value. I BELDEN, 
Sioux City, Iowa. Office could be divided into two good outfits; bar 
gain if taken at once. 





- 


individual 
cash talks. 





U p-to-now “job-c office, Illinois city; 2 Gordons, 
high class trade; owner's health reason for sale; 


k OR, s AL E 
motors; 
A 307. 


FOR SALE — $900 buys the only exclusive job-office in the canital city 

of Oklahoma; worth $1,800; population 12,000; this is one of those 
rare chances for a live, up-to-date printer with little money. Address 
FE. A. Axtell, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


INK SALESMAN as partner, with $3,000 and trade; I have $3,000 in 
machinery, also manufacturing experience and credit. A 291. 





MODERN 
for good man; 


PHOTOENG R. AV ‘ING PL ANT in Michigan; modern and 
good business; established 6 years; manufacturing city; 
opportunity; best of reasons for selling. A 2809. 


PHOTOENGRAVING PLANT for sale; fine opportunity 
will sell on easy payments if necessary. / 297. 








‘complete: 
exceptional 
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PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER MEN 
paper; exceptional opportunity. 
avenue, St. Louis. 


THE HOLLIDAY PUB. CO., Washington, N. J., wants a bright young 
man in every town to establish an illustrated newspaper. 


with canital to join in new daily 
OTTO HILPERT, 2925 Lafayette 











UP- TO- DATE JOB-OF F ICE in Southern city of 45,000 can be bought 

ata bargain; inventories at $5,400; everything new 3 years ago; 
splendid opportunity for hustler; best of reasons for selling; write today 
for further information. A 248. 
a good weekly newspaper 
A 245. 


WANTED to lease, 
west of the Mississippi; 


WE HAVE 


with privilege of buying, 
state > full particulars with terms. 





MANY inquiries for city and country newspaper offices; is 


yours for sale? WESTERN PRINTERS’ EXCHANGE, Hudson, 
Iowa. 
WIL to E XC H ANG E —— home in lake region, south Florida, large 


variety fruits, etc., for job-printing plant. A 273. 


FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A SNAP —We have on hand a number of Mergenthaler Linotype space 
band drivers, of various lengths, from 13 to 27 ems, which will be 

sold at $1.25 each, prepaid; factory price, $2.25. A 116. 

EIGHT-PAGE 


over $5,000 yearly profits; $25,000; no 


MORNING DAILY and job-office, Western city, 
triflers. A 310 


netting 


Emmerich & Vonderlehr, size No. 


FOR SALE 
t cheap. SHEIP & VANDE: 


for sheet 15 by 24; 
GRIFT, 814 Lawrence street, 


Bronzing machine, 
in good condition; 
Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE 
33-inch roll, 
press, good running order; 


Cheap, one Iloe 16-page magazine perfecting web press, 
perfect in every particular; also one Cottrell 3-color web 
these presses can be seen at any time. A 315 


GOSS PERFECTING NEWSPAPER PRESS, secondhand, good condi 
tion, full stereotyping outfit; prints 10,000 per hour, 4 or 8 pages, 6, 
7 or 8 columns. WILLIAM MANN, Norfolk, Massachusetts. 





HOE AND COT are LL 
if desired. HENRY 


NEW OR USED MACHINERY, type, 

machines, gas and gasoline engines, shafting, 
for printer or bookbinder; highest discount off. AL 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


2 “YLINDER presses cheap and on liberal terms 
*. ISAACS, 78 Warren street, New ‘ork city 


stitchers, ruling 
hangers, and everything 


EX MeKILLIPS, 


presses, 


SHERIDAN No. 
ing; Sanborn embossing 
board-cutters, standing presses 

New York city. 


3 embossing press; Sheridan 4-rod and 2-rod emboss 
presses and smashing machines; backers, 


HENRY C. ISAACS, 78 Warren street, 


44 by 48 Brown folding machine; 7 by 11 Colt’s Armory job press; 83 
inch Dooley paper-cutter; all in good order. Hl. G. TURLEY, 214 
Locust street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ALL-ROUND JOB-PRINTER, 
eral work; must be good compositor; 
office; enclose a few samples; state wages, give 


thoroughly experienced on fine and gen 
good opportunity in modern 
full particulars L790 





ART IST wanted by photoengra iving concern on general commercial draw 
ing and designing; state wages. A 246. 


BOOKBINDER Wanted, first-class all-round man who can rule, for 
ward and finish blank and letterpress, estimate, take charge, and work 
for interest of employer; must be rapid worker on cheap work and good 





on magazines and blank books, lettering solid and clean; steady work, 

pay each week, 59 hours. Address, with full particulars, MARTIN 

WHEELOCK, Montpelier, Vermont. 

EXPERIENCED PRINTING-INK SALESMAN, commanding good 
trade, by a leading house; good salary to right person. A 292 

FINE JOB-PRINTER at Cleveland, Ohio, wanted at once; must be At 
display man, none other need apply; first-class situation to right man; 

send samples of work. <A 252. 

FIRST CLASS PLATEN PRESSMAN who thoroughly understands 
care of peten presses, is good make-ready, and can handle Colt’s 


Armory presses; also understands embossing to some extent. 


HOTEL RE PORTE R, Omaha, Nebraska. 


4-roller cylinder and platen presses, to do 
excellent opportunity in first-class 
state age, past experience, 
and salary expected at 


PRESSMAN experienced on 

fine half-tone and general jobwork; 
Pennsylvania office for bright young pressman; 
kind of work, and presses heretofore employed on, 
start; correspondence confidential. A 79. 





STEEL DIE-: 





Panta KACHINES 


THE BLACKHALL MFG. CQOc, - 


Operated by steam-power. P ' $ 
Takes dies up to 2x4 inches. rice 9 I 9 OOO 
We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 
bossing for the trade. 
We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 


Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 


12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Y- 
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HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded "without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
Ww arded unless nec ssary postag ige is sent us. 

p RE SSROOM FOREMAN w ahited: in Tene office; must be absolutely 


first-class and a money-maker. A 254. 
SALESMAN calling on lithographers and printers offered pocket samples 
of rubber blankets on liberal (continuing) commission; amounts 
heavy. MINERALIZED RUBBER CO., 18 Cliff street, New York. 





one who thoroughly unde rstands an 


WANTED — A first-class stamper, 
permanent 


embosser and inker; must also be a fair morocco finisher; 
position for the right man. A 156. 
WANTED 
of doing a high grade of work; 
TRé ANSCRIPT, Peoria, Illinois. 


a man who is c apable 


A half-tone photographer and ‘etcher; 
Address HERALD- 


state salary. 

W ANTE D Advertising solicitor for daily paper near Chicago; only 
first-class men (or women) with experience and references need apply. 

\ 300. 

WANTED —An experienced salesman who has extensive acquaintance 
among printers and publishers in lowa and Missouri; must be prac- 

tical printer and capable of representing a first-class house. A 262. 


WANTED —An experienced traveling man to sell calendars, novelties 
and printed matter for an up-to-date printing establishment; territory 

will be Wisconsin and surrounding States; steady position for the right 

man; salary and commission; state salary expected; competent men 

only, and such with good references, need to apply. A 267. 

must be thor- 


foreman for label printing; 
colors; state 


WANTED - An up to-date : 
understand grinding dry 


oughly competent; should 
experience and wages. <A 251 
WANTED, by concern doing special printing of highest grade, a fore- 

man for pressroom who possesses great executive ability and a thor- 
ough knowledge of fine printing on job and small cylinder, presses. 
Address, stating age, experience, references and pay expected, G. N. 
Box 2607, Boston, Massachusetts. 


WANTED Competent man to take charge of printing ‘department of 

large manufacturing concern; must understand his business thor- 
oughly and be capable of planning work in a systematic and careful 
manner so as to insure best results as regards quality and economy; state 


experience, references and salary desired. A 263. 


one possessed of some originality; 
RICHMOND & BACKUS CO., 


lirst-class compositor, 
need not apply. 


WANTED — 
reprint artists 
Detroit, Michigan 
W ANTED — First-class pressman in one of the larger concerns in C leve- 
land; must be specialist on half-tone work; permanent place, good 
wages and steady work to the right man. A 252. 


half-tone 


\ANTED — Good practical pressman on general job and 
work; cylinder press. A 317. 
WANTED — Man of large executive ability with some knowledge of ene 


to act as superintendent in factory employing 150 hands. 


printing, i 
W. F. B., 38 Kilby street, Boston, Mass. 


Address with particulars, 


publishing house, thoroughly posted in 


WANTED — Manager of large 
should have some 


both instalment and straight subscription business; 
money; a great opportunity. A 160. 


which vocation would you learn by mail: ad. writing, 
bookkeeping, illustrating? Special proposition free; mention course 

interested in; tuition payable 60 days after a position is secured. 

CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AME RIC A, Scranton, Pa, 


YOUNG MEN, 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


\ GOOD JOB-PRINTER desires a steady situation in the Middle West; 
references; married. <A 272. 


ALL-ROUND PHOTOENGRAVER, 
wants position. A 214. 

AM EXPERIENCED and posted on : stock, ‘estimating, etc.; have thor- 
ough practical knowledge of details essential to proper conductance of 

money-making printing-plant, and successful in handling trade; seek 

eng: igement as manager or foreman | with appreciative firm. A 268. 


AN ALL- ROUND PRINT 
Chicago or rien & age 24; 
ment after May A 288. 


half-tone photographer and etcher, 











g R of 10 years’ experience desires to locate in 
first-class reference; open for engage- 


“¢ 


A1 FOREMAN desires change; 18 years’ experience, 8 as foreman on 


highest grade of printing; East preferred. A 65. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BOOKBIN DER — Blank and printed book forwarder and marbler wants 
position ; union. A. 2 65. 


CARTOONIST. —- fete good 


or chalk-plate, open for situation soon; 
illustrz rating gene ral news; A 2 


write, I will tell you all. A 302 


COP PE E R ETCHE R and pciater dedese prea 
A 295- 


CYL INDE R PRESSMAN, “book, job ‘end half’ tone, wants situation in or 
out of town; Ar reference. A 270. 


DOE S YOUR FOUNDRY PAY, or do you wish to add one to your 

plant? An opening is desired by practical electrotyper with 15 years’ 
experience at erecting and operating foundries, last 2 years overseeing 
complete printing-plant; references; wish to connect with progressive 
house. A 309. 


EXPERIENCE D HALF- 
nent position. A 148. 


3 years’ experience. 





TONE ETCHER and finisher wishes a perma- 











EXPERT PRESS M. AN, now managing large pressroom producing the 
highest class of colored work, desires position where executive ability 
and a thorough knowledge of fine illustrated work is appreciated. <A 294. 








PRINTER desires a change; can also do 


A 313. 


FIRST-CLASS HALF-TONE 
line Photographing and other branches. 
experience as 


FIRST. CLASS up-to-date pressman, with several years’ 
best of refer- 


foreman, wishes foremanship in up-to-date pressroom; 
ences. A 293 












FOREMAN OR SU PERINTENDENT of job-office; 


of habits; correspondence solicited. A 296. 






ride and best 








FOREMAN —Thoroughly practical and reliable up-to-date man, expe- 
rienced, and capable of handling any size office, job or news, one who 

fully understands his business, a hustler and a successful manager; mar- 

ried, age 33, 17 years’ experience, union; state price. A 209. 

HALF- TONE E TCHE R dnsives a inalee change; 
enced. A 304. 

Hz AL F- TONE 
branches, including three- color work; competent to take charge. 

A FORE MAN, one possessed oF modern Tee execu- 

crank” on system, better investigate; 12 years as 

modern country office in Ne w Engiand pre- 


practical and experi 


PHOTOGRAPHER desires position; experienced in other 
A 70. 


IF YOU NE y 

tive ability, a a. 
foreman, city and country; 
ferred. A 237. 





INKM AKERS who want for a iiiniiiube expert pressman of New York, 
who has run all kinds web presses, cylinders, jobbers, is well posted 
on inks, up to date and a hustler, address N. Y., care American Printer. 





L INOTY PE M AC HINIST desires situation, book or news; thoroughly 
competent and reliable; references. A 86. 


LINOTYPE OP E RATOR- M: AC HIN 
reliable, union. A 22 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR- M "aati desires situation; awift, senile; 
5 years’ experience. A 2 


sober, steady, 


IST desires situation; 





oa ane aaa TYPE es was steady situation; indus- 


trious, union. A 306. 
MAC HINIST OPE R ATOR desires permanent place; steady, ‘sober, reli- 
able, average speed, thoroughly understands machine, factory experi- 
ence; references present employer. A 283. 


M: ACHINIST-OPERATOR 
machinist, 2 years operator; 


OFFICE MAN AND SUPERINTENDENT, 15 years’ 





desires situation; 5 years’ experience as 
object changing, to get day work. A 264. 


experience buy- 


ing, estimating, correspondence; printing, binding; reliable and 
capable manager. <A 314. 
P AP ER-CUTTER and _ book-trimmer, first-class, steady, good habits, 15 


years’ experience. Box 501, Hartford, Connecticut. 





p HOTOENGRAVER who is first-class at any branch of ‘processwork, and 
who has had wide experience at managing plant, = like foreman- 
ship with reliable firm; good references given. A 2 


PR. ACTICAL MAN, 18 years’ experience in printing and lithographing 

as manager and salesman, desires to make change and to correspond 
with reliable house; o- salary expected and its equivalent given in 
faithful services. A 28 


PRESSMAN re ‘No. I “cylinder pressman desires position out of Chi- 

cago; best of references as to ability and character; married; have 
always worked on the finer class of printing; specialty, half-tone work; 
last 7 years foreman of shops. A 271. 









THE LATEST IMPROVED OF ALL 
AND BEST OF PLATEN PRESSES. 
HANDLED BY ALL DEALERS. 


UNIVERSAL PRESS 


MERRITT GALLY 


INVENTOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR 
130 FULTON ST ., 





SOLD AS A SPECIALTY sy ALL 
BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN 
Type FounbDers Co. 






NEW YORK 




















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


first-class; East 


preferred. 





PRESSMAN — Universal 
311. 


PRESSMAN AND LINOTYPE MACHINIST, ‘thoroughly competent to 

handle web presses, flat bed or stereo and Linotype machines; adver- 
tiser has had 10 years’ experience on the road as traveling machinist for 
a printing-press firm; strictly temperate; can give the very best of refer- 
ences as to ability and integrity; smaller cities preferred; can give satis- 
factory reasons for change. A 261. 


and Gordon; 





PRINTER of exceptional executive ability, with ample proof to support 

this assertion, equally expert in job, book, magazine and news work, 
intimate with pressroom and bindery, correct estimator, wants superin- 
tendency or foremanship of composing department; $25 for start. A 165. 


accurate, book and 


PROOF READE R desires position; young, rapid, 
Northeastern or Mid- 


job; well educated; also first-class bookkeeper; 


dle States. A 278. 

PROOFREADER of wide experience, 
reading proof on a large morning 

another city; will work in union office 

PROOFREADER 
page 777 February 

agement. A 284. 


rapid, accurate and reliable, now 
newspaper, desires to change to 
only. A 242. 


years, sub-editing as discussed 
experienced in circulation man 


- Present position 5 
INLAND PRINTER; 


ROLLERM: AKE R, up to date, wants situation: can inst iI and operate 


modern plant with economy. 


oO. 
4 27 


sober and reli- 





SITG: ATION W AN’ rE LD) as plate printer by young man; 
able. A 287. 

SITUATI IN WANTED | by practic al up-to-di ate job-printer; union; 
competent to take charge; state salary. <A 2: 


etcher; 12 years’ experience. 


SITUATION WANTED 


259. 


First-class zine 


married, desires East or Central 


wages. 2 280. 


SOBER, competent all-round printer, 
situation; small town preferred; state 


STEREOTYPER, first-class news and job, best reference, wants position. 





é 130. 
THOROUGH NEW SPA \P OE R MAN, und job printer land solicitor, wants 
place in South or West; will buy interest if suited. A 269. 
TRAVELING SALESMAN for paper and stationery or printers’ supply 


house by experienced printer; 


UP- TO-DATE 


or assistant; 


correspondence solicited. L 296. 


and proofreader wants position as foreman 


references. A 321. 


JOB MAN 


best city 


a first-class job-office in northern 
Iowa. A 244. 


WANTED —A position as pressman in 
Illinois, southern Wisconsin, or eastern 





WANTED —A - position wy a photographer and : assistant half- tone opera- 
tor. A 285 

rotary web press; also _under- 

first-class recommendations. 


WANTED — Position as pressman on a 
stand steam engineering and electricity; 
H. A. S., Box 582, Dallas, Texas. 














WANTED — Steady situation by first-class all-round young printer; up 

to date, union. A 276. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

FIRST CLASS.311 by 1a. or 14.69 17 box with “screen-plate. holder. 
COME N & “CO, 128 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W: ANTE :D — Secondhand bronzing machine to take sheet 20 by 25. 
SHEIP & VANDEGRIFT, 814 Lawrence pony Philadelphia. 

WANTED —TueE INvtanp Printer, volumes 1 and 6, bound or in num- 
bers. WILLIAM C AXTON, _Box 23, New York. 











‘ip To buy newspaper in south central Michigan town of 1,000 


WANTI 











or over. LUTHER RE ‘¥ NOL DS, 519 Wilmot street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
A CH. ANCE TO LEARN the Linotype and details; special rates to 


desiring mechanical course; every branch thoroughly 
taught; reference, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Tribune_ building, 
New York; write for catalogue. WASHINGTON LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
Gro G street, N.-W., Washington, am < 


operators 


r¥ COL D PROCESS S$ ‘ STE RE OTYP ING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, saves 

type from unnecessary wear. o heating of type. White-on-black 
and granotype engraving methods, both for $2.50. Booklet and specimens 
for stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch- 
ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of proc 
ess, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Bi E ( ‘OME AN OPERATOR 
genthaler keyboard; speed acquired. 
COMPANY, Box 339, Denver, Colorado. 


CLEAN YOUR SPACEBANDS RIGHT. My | way is new, quick and 
thorough. The only perfect method; saves the bands and saves the 
matrices; full directions, $1. Addre: ss LEON HANL ON, Ocala, Fla. 


GROWING IN POPULARITY — 





- Send for circular of working model Mer- 


UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD 








Stewart’s E boning 3oards for force 
in platen-press embossing; on the market 3 years; first customers 
still using them; 3 for 30 cents. 7 for 50 cents, or 80 cents a dozen, post- 


paid. WERT ST é WART, Springfield, Ohio. 
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limited number of 
machine. <A rol. 


LEARN LINOTYPE We 


opportunity to learn to onerate the 


can otter a printers an 


LINOTYPE Send us broken spacebands; we repair for 30 


OWNERS 


cents each. UPERIOR SPECIALTY COMPANY, 2925 Lafayette 
avenue, St. Salads, 
PRINTERS Send me 50 cents and I will send you the recipe of the 


it is cheap, easily prepared, flexible a 
surface; hundreds of pri 
Lake, Minne sota 


best padding glue in existence; 
rubber, dries quick, and leaves a nice 
ers are using it. O. C. HANSELL, 


glossy 


Heron 


PUBLISHER OR 


PRINTING HOUSE Present and future market 
high-class work for which I have idea and plan; trade, educational 
profession, world’s libraries prospective buyers. Address A 308 
STOC K CUTS for advertising any business. If you are interested send 
for catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue and 
Washington street, Chicago. 
U NCANCELED: POSTAL CARDS BOUGHT, printed or written on 
both sides. POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 096 Fifth ave., Chic 





LINOTYPE SUPPLIES 


Everything pertaining to Linotype Machines can be 
office, and will have prompt and caretul attention 
J. W. SUTHERLAND, 960 Monon Building, Chicago. 


Fr 16 cents a pound you can get R. R. B. Padding Glue. 
or It is the strongest and most flexible, and 
will give the best results in any climate; 5 and ro Ib. pails. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35 Frankfort Street, New York. 


ordered 








Sharpen or whet your Paper Cutter Knife without 
taking it out of the machine with Hoerner’s Little 
Wonder Sharpener. It saves trouble, time and 
money. Price, $3; cash with order, $2.85; by mail, 30c. 
extra. Descriptive circular and testimonials on ap- 
plication. For sale by all dealers, or by the inventor, 

J. S. HOERNER, HIGHLAND, ILL. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Our Cut Catalogue (four parts 
represents the best collection 
of Half-Tone and Line Cuts for advertising and illustrating 
purposes 7» ‘he world. Hundreds of subjects—all alive and 
up-to-date. All four parts, postage paid, 20c. (refunded 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 174 India Street, Boston, Mass. 











IDE. NS for 


Advertising a JOd Oitice 


Invaluable to printers who want to increase 
their business. ‘The price is 50 cents, but you 
can get a copy FREE by filling out one of our blanks. Address 
THE ADVERTISING WORLD, - - COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRY IT ON YOVR “LINO.” 


If you are using Dixon’s No. 635 Graphite on the 
spacebands of your Linotype machine, you are using the 
best lubricant known. If you are not, let us send you sample 
free of charge. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


5. () ()() special series for job printers. 


Prices greatly reduced. Write for particulars. 


Harper Illustrating Syndicate, 2 Columbus, Ohio 


ROLLERS 


AS, SUGGESTIONS AND PLA 











ORIGINAL ADS 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


for advertising all lines of business; 


fifty new ones every week. A 








CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 


Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 


address in writing or shipping. 









WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 
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APAN 
YER LIONEL Moses | 2***# 
IMPORTER AND 
66-68 DUANE STREET | orupR 
L = M. NEW YORK IMPORTED 
TELEPHONE, 633 FRANKLIN PAPERS 




















CHALK PLATES 


HIGHEST GRADE. LOWEST PRICES. RECOATING, %-CENT 
PER INCH. IMPROVED STEREOTYPING MACHINERY, ETC. 


THE CHALK PLATE Co.,. . ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“OLDS” 


Gasoline Engines 


Have no complications, are reliable and 
very economical. You are looking for 
this kind of an engine. 


WRITE FOR 1901 CATALOGUE. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 
1298 Jefferson Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 


CONFIDE IN US 


No doubt you have temporarily forgotten that you 
were thinking of buying, selling or exchanging for a new 
or rebuilt machine, or possibly you have been overrun 
with salesmen, bewildered, bored and mayhap misled by 
claims made by each for his particular machine. Little 
or no consideration has been given to the purpose to 
which the machine is to be put. If in this quandary, 
write us. We may or may not have just the machine 
for your purpose; but in any event we can advise you. 
We do not know everything, but we do know printers’ 
Remember the best is none too good for you. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New YORK CIrTy. 











machinery, 


Providers to Printers. 


IT WILL PAY ANY PRINTER 


who contemplates a change in power, or who has 
none, to buy one of our 


Gas or Gasoline Engines 


Our Specialty, 1, 2,3 and 4% Horse Power. 


Let us send you our catalogue and full 
information. 













LANSING, MICH. 


THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an_ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 





For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


“ Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


) 139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 






PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


————_—__—_——) 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BOOK PAPERS 


We carry the finest line of these papers in 
the country, and can satisfy any demand. 
Among our papers are: 





Art Half-Tone 
“DS. & S.C. White and Tint 
‘*Star’’ S. & S. C. White and Tint 
No. 1S. & C. White and Tint 
No.1 S. & C. Colored or Laid 
**Waco”’ M. F. B. 


Colored Enamel 

‘*Saxon’’ White Enamel 

‘*Premier’’ Cream Enamel 

‘*Caxton”’ All Rag Laid 

‘*Kent’’ All Rag Wove 
Egg Shell 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 


273, 275 and 277 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


Send for Samples 


Photo-Engraving 


By H. JENKINS. 


Contains practical instructions for producing photo-engraved plates in 
relief-line and half-tone, with a chapter on three-color half-tone work, 
and appendix with numerous recipes. 

Three-color half-tone frontispiece, with progressive sheets of each color. 
Fully illustrated in line and half-tone. A concise and practical work, 184 
pages; cloth bound. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





THE LATEST 
AND BEST 
WORK ON 


116 Nassau St., 


Our complete pamphlet, ‘“‘ Books and Utilities,” giving list of books and other 
useful articles for printers, engravers, proofreaders, writers, 
etc., sent free to any address. 





= “D WHAT YOU NEED! 


roof-Readin 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS FOR READERS 
| AND THEIR EMPLOYERS, 

| AND FOR AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 

| 


By F. HORACE TEALL, 


Critical Proof-Reader and Editor on the Century 
and Standard Dictionaries; also Editor Proof- 
room Notes and Queries Department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


100 PAGES. CLOTH, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


| | 


116 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Of The Inland Printer 
At Less than Cost. 





Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887 ; Volume 
XV, April, 1895, to September, 1895; Volume XVII, April, 
1896, to September, 1896. 


$1.00 Each 


The information in these books is worth many times the price, which 
does not cover cost of binding. Order early if you wish to secure one. 


Transportation to be 
paid by the purchaser. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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Yes, Yes! 


A clever fiddler can exactly imitate the sad lowing of a cow, but he 


can’t draw a drop of milk from his fiddle. Even a fiddle has its limitations; 
yet some printers try to draw rgo1 profits from an 18g0 press. 

It can’t be done! Do ye gather figs from thistles, or get a $2 dinner 
for a $1 bill? Nay, nay, Suetonius, the imitation is perfect till you come to 
the milking. And it’s the milk you want, not the imitation. 

Judged by its yield, the New, Twentieth Century, Cottrell Two-Revolu- 
tion Press is the cheapest press money can buy. Judged by its daily output, 
it is not priced within many dollars of its proper value. It is a press that 
kills competition !_ No printer who runs the New Series Cottrell Press need 
ask for anything more than ‘‘a chance to figure.” That’s all ! 


A catalogue may interest you. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., 
41 Park Row, New York. 


279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE LIGHTNING JOBBER 








IS NOTED FOR 





Strength, Durability, Speed, Light-Running 
:::: HAS NO EQUAL FOR THE PRICE 


SIZES AND PRICES — 
$ 95.00 
105.00 
120.00 
145.00 


<= THOUGHT THE PRICE TOO Low —— 


At first I thought the price was too low for the quality to 7x10 inside chase, 2 Rollers, . 
be good, yet I made the test and can truthfully say that the = er 
Lightning Jobber is all the company claims for it. I think 8 x 12 3 Rollers, ° 
any one wishing to purchase a press will make no mistake Qgx13 « “ 3 Rollers, . 
in consulting The John M, Jones Co.— H, D. LAMonT, 0x15 « a 3 Rollers, : 


Hazleton, Pa. 


WE ARE GLAD TO SEND YOU CIRCULARS AND DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 


The Jones 
Gordon 


THE PRINCE OF 
JOB PRESSES. 29 


HAS NO EQUAL 
IN THE WORLD. 


Investigate its merits 
before placing your 
order for any other 

| Gordon. 





BY ALL 
DEALERS 
| he 


Manufactured by 


JONES GORDON. 


THE JOHN M. JONES CO., Palmyra, NY. 




















s | 
suis >|, The Ideal 
Thasc | 
et || Cutter 

rhe ses ACCURATE, HEAVY, 


(pees J STRONG, DURABLE, 
“- EASY TO OPERATE. 


: Front table 16 inches | 
= wide on 30 and 32 inch || 
machines, instead of | 
? the usual 12 inches; 12 

‘ inches wide on our 20 
IDEAL CUTTER. and 25 inch cutters. 








BOSTON 
190-192 Congress Street 








AMP] 
Fath erING ¢ 


oMNeut Sart anh § 








The “ACME” 
Self-Clamping 
CUTTER 





ALL SIZES 
32 in. to 72 in. in width. 





Let us send you our 
NEW CATALOGUE 
with testimonials and 
references. .’. .’..’..’. 








THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER & PRESS CO. 
33 - 35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
12 Reade Street 
oO. C. A. CHILD, Manager 
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A Few Type-High Numbering Machine DONT’S 


DON’T delay equipping your plant with NEW MODEL No. 27. | 


They make money for others and would for you. 


DON’T fail to remember that they are the only absolutely accu- | 


rate machines which can be locked in a form. 


DON’T lose sight of the fact that they are filling practically the 
entire present demand for type-high machines. 


DON’T neglect to see this new model and note thé improvements 
before placing an order. 


DON’T have any doubt that it represents the highest attainment 


in the art of Numbering Machine Invention, Design and Con- 
struction. 


THE MACHINE: 


MODEL No. 


DON’T forget that it only is made with a forged steel plunger 
geared direct to the pawl swing — no intervening pins, screws 
or levers. 

DON’T be unappreciative of the quick cleansing feature by which 
they are taken apart, washed and reassembled in one minute 
without removing a screw. 

DON’T be misled by statements of imitators’ advertising lists of 
purchasers and testimonial letters ( referring to old style machines) 
dating back from 5 to 15 years. 

DON’T buy inferior devices when you can have the best in the 
world at the lowest price ever made for thoroughly first-class 
construction — fully guaranteed. 

DON’T wait, but send at once to your dealer, or to us, for our latest 
circular and prices, which are always lowest—quality considered. 


27. 


THE PRICE: PRICE: 


16 10 0 








is the recognized Standard of the 
World and is carried in stock by 


“12s = Net 


THE FIGURES: 


The American Type Founders Co. and 
branches, Barnhart Bros. & Spindler and 


branches, Golding & Co. and branches, 
and by representative dealers everywhere. 














MODEL No. 27 — Size, 1% x }3 in. 


INSTANT SHIPMENTS — 


N@ 12345 


(Facsimile Impression) 


NO DELAYS 


THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY 


General Offices —346 Broadway, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Branches 4 Manchester 


| Saate Factory * ' 


‘ 706, 708, 710 Jamaica Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N.-Y., U.S.A. 


‘ Printing Machinery Co., Ltd. 


Agency | 15 Tudor St., London. 








Automatic 
&» Clamp 


Brown & 


sce AD: 
FAST, ACCURATE 
EASILY OPERATED 
LABOR a 


Equipped with Electric Motors 
they are economical of 
floor space. 


ms 


ASK ABOUT THEM 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK 








Carver Cutters 


£G0 MACHINE WORKS. 
ORWEGCOLNLY. 


% 
- ‘O3sw 


SELLING AGENTS 


ps AN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 17 to 23. Rose Street, New York. 

R. CARVER ween 5 North Seventh Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
aed E. KeNNEpy & Coa., 414 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MILLER & RICHARD, . 5 . . 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 
AMERICAN TyPrE Fot NDERS C O.; . 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 








STORES 
CHICAGO —a319 Dearborn Street, 


J. M. Ives, 
LONDON, E NG 23 Goswell Road, . 


. Manager. 
. ANDREW & SUTER, 


Agents, 
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Two Dollars means only two 
hundred cents, but an idea may 
mean two thousand dollars. 








THE CONTENTS OF 


Profitable 
Advertising 


IS EVEN MORE ATTRACTIVE AND 
VALUABLE THAN ITS COVER EF- 














FECTS.  Editorially it has no competitor in 
its field, while typographically it is a perfect specimen of good printing and presswork. It furnishes ideas 
and suggestions of the greatest possible service to every person connected with printing or publishing 
establishments. Each month’s issue contains from 80 to 140 pages, profusely illustrated. 


Subscription Price Advanced from $1.00 to $2.00. 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING has outgrown its old subscription price of $1.00 per year, and 
June 1 the rate will be advanced to $2.00. Meanwhile we are giving old and new subscribers an 
opportunity to secure copies of the magazine from now until the end of 1902 at $2.00— practically two 
years at the price of one. This is a bargain which every progressive business man will appreciate. 

TEN CENTS brings a sample copy if you mention THE INLAND PRINTER, but you save postage and 
time by enclosing the $2.00, as a single copy will convince you that you have made a profitable invest- 
ment. ‘The $2.00 is yours again at the end of 1902 if you haven’t had full value for your money. 


Forward the order today, addressed to 
PROFITABLE ADVERTISING 
KATE E. GRISWOLD, Publisher. BOSTON, MASS. 














@ 

Bargains Following Machines can be seen erected on my floor: 

TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES. 
I N No. Size Bed Price 
aaa so ee 75 420600 Soot... .. .. ss + » S100 
& 2303 41x66 Campbell,........ . 2,000 
281 43x56 re ee ee ee ee 900 
y in er 509 37x52 Whitlock,... . . . + 1,400 
204 38x41 Camppell, ...... = + « 750 
389 37x52 Cottrell,. ... De & «SD 


415 36x52 Potter, ... Se ee ea 950 
resses 5625 37x52 Huber, ... . 2200 


STOP CYLINDER PRESSES. 


363 34x48 Cottrell & Babcock,. ... . 1,000 

261 34x48 Hoe, . ese 2 » Cee 

529 31x43 Cottrell, nearly r new, ~« « 3 ADD 

381 31x43 Campbell Oscillator, Rrihe nas? Se 650 

496 28x32 : 600 

DRUM CYLINDER PRESSES. 

465 40x54 Potter, extra heavy, riers, fe 750 

279 37x52 Hoe, e 5 4S ws 750 

425 34x52 Cottrell & Babcock,..... 650 

531 19x24 Babcock Standard, ..... 6500 BRONSON’S 

510 32x46 Potter, .. 5. Sime Sour 550 

450 31x46 Country Campbell, Sask ee ee 450 P RI N T E RK S’ 

615 31x31 7a a ee 375 

498 24x29“ “ aes MACHINERY 

270 20x26 Ee re RS oetat ee 275 

367 17x22 Potter, .. . 350 HOUSE ::::: 

CLAUSE WEB PRESS, 4 and 8 page, 6 or 7 alain. 48-50 N. “— n St. 

Very cheap, now erected in Chicago; has Stereo outfit. Must CHICAGO LL 

° . 


be sold at once. 
Also have on my floor, not erected, forty more cylinder presses. —_—_—_—— 
It will pay you to look this place up if you need presses. Descrip- 
tion of these presses can be found in my latest bulletin. Telephone, Main 224 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS BLACK 


Why? || Read! 


ql 

















THIS 


From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. From Frederick H. Levey Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. PEERLESS : 
Messrs. BINNEY & SMITH, Be New York, April ‘1, 1898. 


New York, N. Y.: MEssrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 


Gentlemen,— We beg to say that 257 Pearl St., New York: 
we have used Peerless Black in our COMPANYS 
Inks ever since its introduction. We \ ops Gentlemen,—Referrinz to our con- 
do not hesitate to say that in the versation, we certainly expect to 
higher grades of Black Inks its use GUARANTEES QUALITY renew our contract with you for 
is most advantageous, due to the “Peerless’”’ Black. 
valuable properties not possessed as “ We shall continue to use ‘’Peer- 
by other Gas Blacks. The opinion of these successful printing less” in our Half-Tone and Letter- 
We consider its use essential in : ‘ j press Inks, as we consider it superior 
the preparation of the various Half- ink makers is a sure guide for you— to any other Black, especially for 


Tone Inks now so much used. We ’ fine half-tone work. 
Pinay Ware truly sours, for from such firms money can t buy 
CHARLES ENEU such praise, and their indorsement Very truly yours, 
JOHNSON & CO. and permanert patronage is positive FRED. H. LEVEY, 


W. E. WEBER, Manager. proof of the merit of Peerless Black. President. 





























SS the Peerl B i 81-83 Fulton S 3 
Gad Fre samec io BINNEY & SMITH, tte. “nwien'ts, 
For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO.,, Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A.” tomes ne 














TAGS 


IELDING perfect results in printing, of 

uniform quality, perfectly made and 
accurately cut are **Dennison’’ tags. 
They do not tear, neither does the eyelet wash 
off nor pull out. They stand moisture and 
wear without defacing in the least, and can be 
put to every test for strength. They are the 
only tags having eyelets attached with water- 
proof glue. Furnished in all sizes and colors. 
Are these the tags you and your customers 
want ? Write our nearest store for illustrated 
price list of tags, gummed paper and labels. 


Sennison Manufacturing Se 


Boston. NewYork. Phila. Chicago. Cincinnati. St. Louis. 





ae 
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1902 Calendar Pads 


Large Assortment and Up-to-date Styles. 
Discount 50 per cent from our list to the trade. 
50 |} 


IMPORTED DOMESTIC 


1902 Calendars 


We can please you with our handsome line of 
B. TI’. Photoprint Calendars, both in price and 
quality. Our Calendar, Fan and Calendar 
Pad lists are now ready, which we will send 
on application Write for terms, etc. 


BENNETT-THOMAS MFG. 


Co. 
Importers, Publishers and Jobbers, 
303 and 305 Dearborn Street gd 7g go CHICAGO. 





WITH A STOCK OF 


RULED HEADINGS 


sea are ks 





selected from this sample book, 





just issued, you can hold your 
trade against all competitors. 
No better assortment anywhere. 
Sample book mailed upon receipt 


of 25c., credited on first order. 








Union Card and Paper Co. 
27 Beekman Sircet 9 2 2 NEW YORK 
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Fa, Becrrorrpens, » 
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‘Perfection: 
WIRE 





THE SMALL SIZE 
OF OUR NEW 
LINE 


“Perfection” 





STITCHERS 





és 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TheJ. L. Morrison Co. 


LONDON NEW YORK TORONTO 











No. 2 


THE BEST 
MACHINE 
OF ITS 
CAPACITY 
EVER 
SHOWN. 


DL 


CAPACITY... 


One sheet to one- 
quarter inch. 
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Company 


‘Ye Engraver, 
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HAND- 
ENGRAVED 
HALF-TONES 


© We have always made 
a specialty of very highly 
finished half-tone plates. 
For hand-engraved work 
we employ only the best 
magazine wood-engravers. 
“ Our new plant at Fifth 
Avenue and Nineteenth 
Street is 
knowledged to be the 
finest engraving plant in 


universally ac- 


the world. °: °: 3: °: 


The Gill Engraving 
(©mpany 
140 Fifth Ave., New York 





" india 
A 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 
SAMPLE BOOK OF 





VELLUM AND 
SATIN TiNTS 


IN FIFTEEN COLORS | 











MAKING A COMPLETE ASSORT- 
MENT FOR BOOKLET COVERS, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, CIRCULARS 
AND STATIONERY PURPOSES. 


The paper lays flat, the surface is alike on 
both sides, and is very even, soft and velvety, 
thus printing nicely in either large or small 


sheets. 


WE CARRY THESE PAPERS IN STOCK 
IN 21x33, 60-POUND AND 80-POUND. 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY 
::: TURNERS FALLS, MASS. ::: 


We make No. 1 Wedding Envelope and Cards, 
Onion Skin Bond, Centurion Cover, etc. 


>DDdDDSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSDTF 
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DS PIDPDSSDDPDDISISSP5555Dd5dD5535DD>D>d>DdD>>>5>>555555>55D5D5>>>5>>>d>d> 














PAPER 
CUTTER 


you want the best. 





If you buy the best you will 
getthe ¢@t¢@ aad eaaBaaaLaazéA 


UTILITY 


It’s all in the make, and the 
Utility Paper Cutter is built 
with care and precision. 4 @ 


If the material 
should be de- 
fective we d Jd 


MAKE IT GOOD 
7S 


Every dealer takes pleasure in selling this machine, because their 
customers are always satisfied. 








Two S1zEs { a 1 squares 4 inches full. 


Its good points are: Compound leverage, 
easy and accurate cutting, patent label 
cutting clamp which permits cutting stock 
as narrow as one-half inch without mark- 
ing the paper, and an extra wide back gauge. 


For sale by all type foundries and dealers in printers’ supplies. 


Write to us for descriptive c'rcular. 
PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS 
600, 602 and 604 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


Ask about the Viility Ink Fountain. A A Price, $3.75, 
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IMITATION 


IS THE MOST SINCERE 
FORM OF FLATTERY 











ORCED by the demand, other 

typefounders are casting some of 
their type faces on a more or less sys- 
tematic lining system. If the Standard- 
Line idea is a good thing in some cases, 
why not in allP The Inland Type 
Foundry is the only concern in the 
world which casts all of its type always 
on Standard Line. If you want the best 
type you must buy the product of the 


INLAND 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 
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he SHERIDAN 
‘Rod Embossing Presses 



































HIS PRESS is built in several sizes, and is specially designed for | 
lithographers, manufacturers of leather goods, wall paper, tin | 


sign makers, photograph mounts and all classes of embossed 
TW. G&G CC. B. SHERIDAN 


work where great pressure is required. 
New York se London sxe Chicago 















Full information, circulars and prices furnished upon application. 
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THE INK DISTRIBUTION 


ON THE 


Scott Two-Revolution Press 


is admitted to be the best ever put ona printing press. Froma large roller in the fountain, 
which cuts the ink very thin by an unusually long turn, the ink is carried by the ductor roller 
lo a pile of distributors, which convey the ink to the table in a condition ready for the finest 
printing. No chance for uneven distribution to reach the table—no obsolete angle rollers — 
form rollers and distributors are interchangeable, which lessens the bills for rollers. 


Examine the diagram, foot of this page, which shows the arrangement of the 
rollers on Scott Presses. 


Other features which help to make Scott Presses perfect are described in previous numbers 
of this magazine and in our printed matter, which you may have for the asking, and which all 
progressive printers should read. 





We manufacture One and Two Color Lithographic, Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolution, Stop-Cylinder Presses 
with front printed side up delivery, Flat-Bed Perfecting, All-Size Rotary Web and Color Presses. 











Rollers, B B B, are composition. 
Fig. 1 shows rollers in working position. 
Fig. 4 shows rollers separated by pulling lever M. 


WALTER Scott & Co. 


PLAINFIELD 


a FIG.1 Explanation of diagram 
(B}XAX(B))(E)XA ; &. 
’ VO eas O®@ Rollers, A A A, are polished steel. 













































NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building 
O) CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block N ° J “9 U . S e A ° 
an ~ ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building 
si aaah cs 5 BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building Cable Address 
L CINCINNATI OFFICE, Neave Building WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 
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itis all 


Reliable - 


175 MONROE ST 


BLOMGREN BROS & CO 
a6 ies Sas 














THE INLAND 


PRINTER. 








No printing office can hope to retain its patronage 
without the aid of this Profitable, Indispensable 
and Economical Machine. 

















LINOTYPE 


























CLS! 


Each Machine 
sets 

the following 
Bodies: 








Ruby 
Agate 


Nonpareil 
Minion 
Brevier 
Bourgeois 
Long Primer 
Small Pica 


OCS. 





——— ie iT 
eee ef 







foyvrers: 
Fs 4 







si Sit ii 


mee LINDT YPE.» Pie 





No Skilled 


Machinist is 







required 


¥ 
TERMS: 


Purchase or 





Rental 
with 
Return Privilege 
at end 


of first year 


OC ad 








8,000 IN DAILY USE 























OLOSOLO) Tribune Building : 





wercenTHaLeR LINOTYPE COMPANY 





: NEW YORK CITY 

















Fé 
in 
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Twenty-seven different languages are now com- 
posed on the Linotype Machine. 




















ADOPTION 














now use the LINOTYPE dd dada 








1 2 7 Printing Offices in the United States 
9 





I9OI 


there are nearly 


8000 


Linotypes 
IN DAILY USE 


2 
In 1894 there were 4-25 O Linotypes in use. 





417 Offices have one machine each. 
315 Offices have two machines each. 
108 Offices have three machines each. 
Several hundred have from four to thirty machines each. 
2 Offices have sixty-seven machines each. 
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OUR NEW SPECIMEN 
BOOK SHOWS . 
292 SPECIMENS & 











. © weraeet SI NG 





HALF-TONE COMBINATION SHADES 
HALF-TONE BLACKS * NEWS INKS 
POSTER BLACK and COLORS 
BOOK BLACKS #* * JOB BLACKS 
GLOSS BLACKS * SPECIAL BLACKS 
s COLORED BLACKS s 
COLORED INKS OF ALL KINDS 
*s *« « GLOSS LABEL COLORS * # » 
GOLD INKS #« «#« SILVER INKS 
* SATIN COLORED INKS * 
BRONZE SIZES and BRONZE POWDERS 
TINT INKS * * COPYABLE INKS 
TYPEWRITER IMITATION INK 











YOU WILL NEED ONE IN YOUR BUSINESS; IF YOU HAVE NONE WRITE 
TO US FOR ONE AT ONCE; YOU WILL GET IT WITHOUT DELAY. 








SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


Oo ® INKMAKERS © ® 
NEW YORK, UNITED STATES AMERICA 
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“The Crawley Rounder and Backer is the ff 


+ greatest money saver in the bindery.” : : 











THE CRAWLEY 
Rounding and Backing Machine 





Il 


MGA LHS CAP AME Lf 














KE. CRAWLEY, SR., & COMPANY 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, UNITED STATES AMERICA 


OLOLOZOLOZOLOZXOS 
= Vw - ~~ = ~ ~~ w _ w ) 


ff “We have machines at hard work for more f- 
than three years without repairs.” :::: 
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CINCINNATI 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
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en 7 THE TIME 


ORDER YOUR 


SU MMER 
ROLLERS 


Chicago 
Roller Co. 


84 MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 


( Long-Distance Telephone, Main 2926 ) 








, YE have the latest and most improved machinery, and 


guarantee our Rollers to be perfectly straight, round 
and smooth. We use the very best materials and our help is 
the most experienced. The best printers in this and in many 
other cities are using our goods, both in the manufactured 


Roller and the Composition in bulk. 
Prompt Service, Best Work, Right Prices. 





COUNTRY ORDERS ESPECIALLY SOLICITED AND GIVEN 
OUR BEST ATTENTION = =: WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
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io THE LIGHT-FACE2 
eae BLANCHARD 22 


Is now ready in all sizes from 6=point to 60- 
point, inclusive. Of necessity we can show 
but a few sizes of this series within the limits 
of this advertisement. Complete specimens 
displaying it will be mailed upon application 


1The Blanchard, Blanchard Italic and 

Condensed Blanchard continue to grow in 
popular favor. No similar face will 
answer the purpose, and all the imi- 
tations lacK the style, grace and 
swing which make INLAND Type 
stand out from the ordinary Kind. #4 


Of course this series is cast on Standard 
Line, and matches any of our other faces 
in this respect. It is also cast on multiples 
of Point-set. These are but two of the many 
advantages pertaining only to Inland type 





NLAND Bee 
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“OUR LATEST CREATION” 


Latham’s “000” Monitor 
Wire Stitching Machine 








‘orstaic) §=— Mo © Largest Stitcher in the world 


— 


| ez - Capacity 3§ in. to 2 in. 


MONITOR = No. 000, capacity % in. to 2 in. in em, 


2 sheets ‘‘ 13% SS 


sa Gee a 
STITCHERS No. 1, cs Gaveheets 
BUILTIN %°1% “ he 


No. 1%, 
TEN SIZES no. 2, 

- : No. 24, 
No. 3, 
No. 4, 














Latham’s Book- 
ce... binders’ Special 
LATHAM’S MONITOR Machiner y Leads 


J ae 5 
STEEL > 


vine a the World & & 


9 
ERTHAM mony, Co CHIR 














**000"" MONITOR 


OME of our machines are Latham’s Monitor Wire Stitcher; Multiplex, Duplex 

and Single Punching Machines ; Combined Round-Corner, Punching and Index 

Cutting Machines; Perforators, Paging and Numbering Machines; Embossers, 

Shears, Backers, Presses, etc. Send for our new illustrated catalogue. Let us 

send you further details. We have a few Secondhand Bookbinders’ Machines of various 

makes at bargains. Our Steel Wire is the best, at market prices. Write for detailed 
circulars of Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 


Latham Machinery Company 


General Offices and Factory 


New York Store, 8 Reade St. & & & & 195-201 South Canal St, CHICAGO 
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HAMILTON, OHIO 





Size of Building, The Largest Plant in the World for Coating Paper 


280 x 500 feet 











_W. M. MORRILL, Agent 





JOHN W. KRUEGER, Agent 





W. G. RICHARDSON, Agent 





SPICER BROS., Ltd., Agents 









e Champion 
oated Paper Co. 





2,000 reams daily 


Chicago Office 2: 2: : : : : 506 Rialto Bldg. 
New York Office: : 909 Mutual Reserve Bldg. 
San Francisco Office : : 525 Commercial St. 


London Office : : : : : : : 19 New Bridge St. 











rap 1 : is carried in stock by all paper dealers everywhere 
FI ORDERS: ‘ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS 
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Turning this 


& HAND WHEEL 


CANADIAN PRINTERS BD) sae automaticaly 
AND BINDERS i PED rors 


machine for 


We offer for sale the Canadian Patents Fs De a nad any thickness 
and sole right of manufacture in that — ; ' of work, 


country of the 


Best Loose-Leaf Ledger 


onthe market. Is equally well adapted to 


RAILWAY TARIFFS 
INSURANCE MAPS 
DAILY REPORTS 
RATE SHEETS 


or anything requiring permanent or tem- 
porary binding. 


Full particulars on request. 


SHEPARD LOOSE-LEAF BOOK COMPANY 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. No. 4 —2 sheets - 14 inch. 
Boston WIRE STITCHER Co. 


No. 170 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON. 
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20 ECONOMICAL RELIABLE 


ELECTRIC POWER 


LUNDELL MOTORS 
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DIRECT-CONNECTED EQUIPMENTS FOR PRINTING AND ALLIED TRADES 


GIVE 
THE MEN 
A CHANCE 


More printers would be successful if they used Lundell Motors to 
run their presses. They give the pressman better control of the press. 
They afford more light by doing away with belting and shafting. They 
give better arrangement of presses, and enable the men to keep the 
room clean and bright. For first-class work, the Lundell Motor is 
a first-class apparatus. Give the men the best facilities and increase 
your business. Illustrated Bulletin No. 3,200 free on application. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices — 527- 531 West 34th Street, New York. 
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Chicago — Fisher Building. Boston — 275 Devonshire Street. St. Louis— Security Building. Baltimore — Guardian Trust Building. 
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Rea GREAT POPULARITY OF THE 


Perfected coe 
ob Presses -s 


is no mystery, because they are NOISELESS, will run 
FIFTY PER CENT FASTER, are the most 
POWERFUL and best built presses on earth, and will 
outwear any TWO of other makes, and have these 
features which are contained in no other presses : 









Four Inking Rollers 


(others having three) 


Two Main Gear Wheels 


(others having one) 


Not a Cam oa ce Press 


(others having several) 











We guarantee our press 
superior for 


Halt-Tone 
Embossing 


Color Work 


and a money-maker for general 
commercial printing. The Ink 
Distribution is perfect. 











give the greatest value for the money and send presses on trial. Our presses are 
in the largest offices throughout the world. We make more direct sales than 
all other press manufacturers combined. NO TRUST MONOPOL IZES 
OUR PRESS. Unlimited facilities. Prices low. Send for catalogue and discounts. 


Cc: YOU AFFORD TO RUN SLOW, OBSOLETE PRESSES? We 


MANUFACTURED ONLY 


Boston Printing Press Co. 
7 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, SALISBURY SQUARE, LoNnpDoN, ENG. 
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HIGHEST AWARD baric'txposition, 1000 


ice WETTER 


Numbering Machine inter Presses 


The only type-high Numbering Machine that can be locked up in 





Size, % x 17, inches. 


Pat Other patents pending. «| ~@ form with or without type matter and number successfully. 


Other patents pending. 
- 

1 934 567890 The Improved Wetter Machine has been designed for the use of the job printer, and meets his every requirement. 

iw e It is a mechanical device whose endurance and solidity is equal toa steel cube. Entirely automatic from 1 up to 

STYLE J. 100,000. Absolutely accurate in every minute detail. Built of steel throughout. Every working part hardened 

Made of few parts. Simple, sure and accurate 


and tempered. Finest workmanship. Entirely interchangeable. 


1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 asasundial Will number anything @ printer is c ~— upon to number. 
Z finely engraved. Prints the numbers as clear and smooth as copperplate. Figure wheels reset with utmost 
STYLE K. ease. Non-breaking springs. 
that is perfect. 
IT that is guaranteed in every particular. 
that will stand the bumps and jams 
1S of heavy presses. 
that is hard to break and easy to fix. it is the best—more, it is positively 
THE that is recognized by the pr inting hy : 4 : 
bureaus of five different Governments. the only perfect device of its kind in 
the world. Write for our little 


Absolutely perfect alignment. Figures 














that is made by expert mechanics. 


ONLY that will last a lifetime when rightly used. 


that is recommended by typefoundries 
TYPE- and printing material dealers. 

that makes money for pushing, plucky, 
HIGH profit-piling printers. ‘ 

that has stood the crucial test of years 
of constant usz ige. 


MACHINE that does not infringe on other patents. 


for a particular printer to buy. 


primer telling all about it. 


ao 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
515-521 Kent Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











The “Peerless-Gem” Paper Cutter 7%%,., 





finished, more easily operated and is of 

superior style to any other lever paper 
cutter in the market. These cutters have double 
table-supporting braces, which connect with the 
side frames, an inside counterweight, inter- 
secting back gauges, split back gauges on the 
two larger sizes, enameled measuring rule set 
in front and back table on all sizes, wide front 
table, and are carefully and accurately built 
throughout of first-class materials. 

The lever action is smooth and easy, and 
not jerky as onsome cutters. The lever returns 
to its place without effort. The counterweight 
is correct, effective and entirely out of the way. 
Four sizes — 23-in., 25-in., 30-in. and 32-in. 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


‘ | ‘HE ‘‘Peerless-Gem”’ Paper Cutter is better 





FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


FOR LIST OF BRANCHES SEE INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 





ALWAYS IN STOCK AT ALL 
OUR BRANCHES 
















































Highest 1 





MFLECTRIC(TYENGRAVING( 


~ 507-515 Washington St Butt gl 
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What happened to the 


“Straightline” Patents 





























The United States Court of Appeals 
for the Third District 


Has filed its unanimous opinion, on February 20, 
sustaining the validity of the patents under which 
the “Straightline” Presses are buiit. 


WE QUOTE FROM DECISION: 

“In accordance with these views, the judgment of the court 
below will be reversed in so far as patent No. 415,321 is concerned, 
and the record will be remitted with directions to enter a decree in 
favor of the complainant with an injunction and an accounting.” 








All two or more roll Presses are covered by the “Straightline” Patents, owned by 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
Sixteenth Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BULLOCK 


DYNAMOS @. MOTORS 


Z Are ‘built in the most modern works 
in the world. 


Works of Bullock Electric Mfg. Co. 


For their superior qualities they were 
ee Be Le awarded 


: The Gola Medal at Paris. 1900. : 


‘Consulting engineers should ‘send us their - 
card and secure a a of our 


j BLVE BOOK oF ELECTRICAL APPARATVS. 





BULLOCK ELECTRIC MFG. Cco., 
aN pat Poe ee: o.. U.S. a: 
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‘ AUSTRALIAN AGENTS, 
PARSONS BROS., 


SS MUTUAL LIFE BLDG., MARTIN PLACE, 
= SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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THIS CUT WAS MADE ON A 


Croktun Engraving 


Plate - 5» 5» 


The artist sketched it on the plate in twenty 
minutes; the stereotyper made the cast direct 
from original plate in twenty minutes more. 


We have the quickest, cheapest and best method of making 
line engravings in existence. It is used by the largest daily 
papers, and, no expensive plant being required, is within the 
reach of the smaller publishers. 

You do all the work in your own office. Any artist can use our 
plates without previous experience and as easily and as quickly as 
he can work on paper with pencil. Our process is thoroughly 
practical, in daily use all over the country, and we guarantee you 
will get satisfactory results. 

Write us for information and prices. 

Instruction by mail without expense to all who use our plates. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co. sooo eo urers 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
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> Cranes 
 Ladtes 
Stationery 





HESE goods are the best for all dealers. Their 
merits are known the world over, and they yield 
a profit to the dealer. Once tried, the purchaser 
They are suited to the 
Presented in the follow- 


becomes a regular customer. 
tastes of the most select trade. 
ing styles and qualities: 


SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, containing 
\% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % thousand 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


Envelopes corresponding. 

EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Lavender Colored 
Boxes, containing % ream of Extra Fine Paper each; in like 
boxes are Envelopes to match. 


MANUFACTURED BY 








Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Station- 
ery, Visiting Cards and other Specialties by GEO. B. 
HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear the word 
“Crane’s’’ containing our goods. 


All this Stationery 
can be relied on as 
represented. ¢ #@ # 


Zz &W.M. CRANE 
DALTON, MASS. 


























WE DO = 


Edition Binding 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO. 


General Printers and Binders 





Casemaking and 


Embossing of all 
Kinds for the Trade 


9999999999 


UR FACILITIES ARE COMPLETE for the prompt production of 
Book, Pamphlet, Catalogue, and General Printing and Binding. 
We do only the better grades of work, and solicit the business of 
firms or individuals desiring ‘‘something above the ordinary’’ at 
simply a consistent price for the character of work we turn out. 

The INLAND PRINTER is a specimen of our work. Correspondence is 

invited. Our salesmen will wait upon you by appointment. 





2 PANS 


etd 











All orders promptly 
attended to. 


Estimates furnished on 
application. 





THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
Long-Distance Telephone, Main 555. 
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\ One TONE. ZINC ETCHIN 
| ~ WAX GRAVY, 
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e Huber Press 
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a @ RUBER PRINTING PRESS CC ; AIVAN ALLENS BOBOUGHTOR **.: 


im <a \ Shy (4 





A little investigation of the merits of the HUBER PRESS as built today will convince you that 
on the cardinal points of fine printing the HUBER leads all competitors. 


First is Distribution. The HUBER uses the pyramid of nine rollers, with the angles 
geared to run with the same speed as the ink plate. These are all interchangeable, and by moving a 
lever can be separated and left clear of each other while press is stopped. 


Second ts Impression. The solid bed of the HUBER is a guarantee against elasticity 
or the working up of quads and spaces, and driven with a straight line crank does away with all jar and 
vibration. Will last a lifetime. 


Third ts Register. The HUBER has a full-tooth register gear under center of bed, geared 
to journal of cylinder, locking bed and cylinder rigidly together and ensuring register between bed and 
cylinder at all times. 

These are the three points most required to do fine printing. The labor-saving devices are too 
numerous to mention them all, but we call attention to back-up motion, trip feed-tongues on the 
bracket of the cylinder and not attached to feedboard, new fountain ratchet, device for regulating the 
vibration of the rollers, etc. 

Let us show you the HUBER in operation and you be judge as to whether we have the most 
lasting, most speedy and most rigid printing press today offered to the trade. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose Street, 59 Ann Street, NEW YORK 


Agents Pacific Coast........ HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. Western Office ... 277 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. . Telephone, 801 Harrison 
Agents, Sydney, N.S.W...PARSONS BROS., Mut. Life Ins. Bldg. 


Agent in England...P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. HL W. THORNTON, .....0.6.5....-% Manager 
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E have six *phones, and people 

who are paid for nothing but to 
answer them. Call up any time and 
in three minutes we will havea man 
on the way to see you if you wish it. 
Perhaps we can tell you at once 
what you want to know. The biggest 
concerns in Chicago are on our wires 
every hour in the day; the great 
State Street advertisers, the whole- 
sale merchants, manufacturers, 
newspapers, printers, publishers. 
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MATIN 





We are very successful in handling orders at a distance. Our out-of-town busi- 
ness is growing rapidly. We want more of it and wili offer inducements to get it. 





BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


Artists Designers Engravers Electrotypers 


Times Building, Chicago 


Southwestern Branch, Mermod & Jaccard Building, St. Louis, Missouri 











The Color 


Printer # # 


By JOHN F. EARHART. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON COLOR 
PRINTING IN AMERICA. 444484484 


A Veritable Work of Art. 


JUST THE THING FOR A 
BIRTHDAY PRESENT 





C= BEAUTIFUL BOOK is 8% x 10% inches in size, and 
contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color plates in 
two to twenty colors each; is handsomely bound in 
cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a 
limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 
1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints 
and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 
proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently 
and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 

these books. Edition limited, and no reprint will be made. 

Order at once. Price, $10 net. Express prepaid. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
116 Nassau St.,.. NEW YORK. 


~ 











NEW CENTURY 
CALENDAR PADS 


_1902 JANUARY _ 1902 
&,, | *%2;'%}/1/2)|3 | 4 
91/6, ¢'8/> 9 10/11 
12:13 14 15, 16 17 | 18 
19' 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26! 27: 28; 29' 30:31) & 


JAN 1ST MO. 


OM NAME AND NUMBER OF MONTH 


AT THE BOTTOM OF EACH FLAP. 

This feature exclusive with our line only. The 
convenience of this new improvement will be greatly 
appreciated by those who have occasion to refer ahead. 
Our line for 1902 consists of 


30 Sizes and Styles 


Black; Gold and Green; Red and Black; 
Green, Maroon and Dove-Gray 


BACKGROUND PADS 


: Acknowledged to be the most attractive ever offered. 
Catalogue and prices on application. 


| GOES LITHOGRAPHING CoO. 


| 158-174 Adams Street 0700092 ad 0 CHICAGO 
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New York; American Book Co., ; 
berg Press, New York; Western - 


Our Improved Tympalyn is now bein ae aq 
F ee 8g 28HighStreet, - 
put on a great many cylinder presses, giv- Oe || 
x ow: ARTHUR S. ALLEN, PRESIDENT, 
ing better satisfaction than ever before. I PORREST LONE BUPIESS tanh 2 
The slight necessary trimming of the 
cylinder to accommodate the improved thin Tympalyn does not impair the press for use 
of ordinary packing. 

A concern which has been using Tympalyn on a web press since last October has 
just given us an order for another two-color web press, on which their finest work is 
done. This certainly is the most valuable testimony we could have of the success of our 
material. Tympalyn’s greatest saving, however, is on cylinder presses and short runs. 


If you are about to order a new cylinder press, it will be to your advantage to 


write us about Tympalyn. 





THE “VICTOR” STEEL DIE POWER 
EMBOSSING AND PRINTING PRESS 


THE ONLY ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY PRESS OF ITS KIND IN THE MARKET TODAY 











[WEE take pleasure in introducing this 
W machine to the trade through the 
= medium of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
The ‘‘Victor’’ is eminently worthy of 
the careful consideration of engravers, 
stampers and the job trade generally 
who cater to the elite trade with the 
production of high-grade work. It has 
all the advantages of the hand-power 
machines with the speed of job machines. 








WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND 
FULL INFORMATION. 

















THE VICTOR, 


Size of Die, 3x5 inches. ) The Fullard Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Weight, 2,500 pounds. 
Over all dimensions, 3 ft. 11 in. x 5 ft. 624 and 626 Filbert Street, # #4 #2 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



































THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


American Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, 
IY. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Henry Tirrill & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis 
Wholesale calendars, calendar pads, cards, 
panels, etc., to printers and jobbers. Immense 
stock, elegant goods, low prices. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


Marshall Mfg. Co., 177-179 Adams st , 


Chicago. 


AIR BRUSH. 


Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 
Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels and 
bevels. 29 Beekman street, New York 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball Programmes, Announcements, 
Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, etc. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co,, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New Yor 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Incpd., 139 Lake street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 


Mich. Also, mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Missouri wont a Foundry Co., Howard and 


Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card and Paper Co. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 


Shepard, The H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 


street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Prepared Charcoal. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Atlantic Carbon Works. 
E. goth st. and E. Broadway, 


COATED PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
st., New York. Celebrated satin-finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
ork City. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photo-engraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 

oundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, Mo. 
Work in all branches. 
Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Flower, —. 216-218 William street, New York 
City. ‘‘Good work quickly done.” 


Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 
Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 

Chicago. Also, engravers and electrotypers. 
McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 
Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 

embossing dies, embossing compound. 
Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. 

type foundry in the South. 
Scott. Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 

mer street, Boston, Mass. 
Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 


Electrotyping ‘and engraving of al! kinds. 


Oldest electro- 
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ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Loveioy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 
15 Tudor street, 
richstrasse, Berlin. 


82 Fulton street, New York ; 

London, E. C.; 16 Friede 

Complete line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS., 
Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em 


bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
Stationery trade 176 State street, Chicago 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS., 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithogt aphers. binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Boston 
Also, halt-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Embossing 
dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES — GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS., 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for le: ither and paper. 
Artistic engravings. 15 South Canal street, 
Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865 ; steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti 
mates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENVELOPES. 


American Envelope Co., 44 Washington street, 
Providence, R. I. Anti-trust prices. Tags, 
Cardboard, Writing Papers, all kinds. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Regular 


Sherman Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass., manu 
facturers all kinds and sizes of envelopes. 


ETCHING ZINC, 
American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
street, New York. Polished plates a specialty 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS 
NITURE. 


FUR- 


Globe = Wernicke Company, oo Cincinnati 

Fulton and Pearl streets, N 226-228 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago; 64-66 Pez ari Street, Boston; 
7 Bunhill Row, London, E. 


/ 


FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 


80 Illinois street, Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. \ 
New York, 127 Duane street; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn street; Boston, 12 Pear! street 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Chio. 
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GUMMED PAPERS. 
Pirie, Alex. , & Sons, Ltd. +» 33 Rose street, New 
York. ‘ Celebrated” brand lies perfectly flat. 


Smith & McLaurin, Ltd., 150 Nassau street, New 
York. Non-curling, ‘‘ renowned ”’ quality. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 
National Printing Ink Co., factory, 1041-1053 

Grand avenue, Chicago. 
Ruxton, Philip, 290 Broadway, New York. 
Ruxton, Philip, 356 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray's Ferry Printing Ink 
W orks). Manufacturers of printing inks. 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & Son, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored 
inks. 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 150 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Memorandum books for advertising 
purposes. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 
Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago, 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 West Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; New 
York office, 399 Broadway. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N. Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 

Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth avenue, New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ and Edison 
Automatic Hand Numbering Machine. No 
connection with any other firm of similar 
name. Remember, our address is 135 Fifth 
avenue, New York. Factory, Orange, N. J. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 

in every department up to date. 
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PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY— Continued. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co., Paper and cardboard 
of all kinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Job 
press counters, $3; joggers, $15 and up. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. Specialty, typewriter papers. 

Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 

Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


Southworth Co., makers of linen and ledger 
papers, Mittineague, Mass. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PATENT PHOTO-MAILING ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington street, Chi- 
cago. List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half- tone and line 
etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Illinois Engraving Co., 346-358 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Engraving by all processes. 


Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South Salina 
street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 

Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Electro- 
typers and photo-engravers. 

The Standard Engraving Co. of New York, 


61 Ann street. Send for circulars. 


United Brethren Pub. House. Dayton, Ohio. 
High-grade general illustrators. 

Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Ara- 
pahoe street, Denver, Colo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chic ago. Mfrs. Reliance Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 
Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


King, A.R., Mfg. Co. +» 532 West 22d street, New 
ork. King ’’ embossing and plate presses. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 16th street and Ashland 


avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and_ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, gen- 
eral western agents, Chicago. 


PRESSES—HAND OR FOOT. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 
Caps Bros., Kansas brn Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Specialties: brass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machin- 
ery and supplies. 

Hartnett, R. W.. & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 











Sino es sncmede 
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PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Schultz, F., 96-98 West Lake street, Chicago. 
Manufacturer printers’ book and news steel 
chases. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other goods. 
Quote best prices. 


Powell, F. M., Co., 329 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing-presses, paper-cutters, 
type and material. Printers’ brass type and 
brass rule. We match any face made in rule. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
- phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 
Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 

Chicago Roller Co.; also, tablet composition. 
84 Market street, Chicago. 

Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition. Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 
Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 
city. Also pressroom paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 
Printing, cutting, folding and wire stitchers. 


RUBBER STAMP MACHINERY. 


Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Box 993, Baltimore, Md. 
Machinery and supplies. 


RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Rul- 
ing machines and pens. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York City. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


STEEL AND COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVING. 


Dittmar Engraving Co,, 814 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


STEEL RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also, brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL, 
Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN-FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., So Illinois street, Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
ae geen selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES — Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, Spo- 
kane, Wash. ; Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cal. 
SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta : Dodson Printers’ 
Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & O'Connor Co. ; 
Toronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 
England: M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Place, Mount 
Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 
Sons, Ltd. 


Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, 13 Chambers 
street, New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn street. 
*hicago. 

Hansen, H.C., type founder and printers’ sup 
plies, 190-192 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set 
Type. 


Newton Copper-Facing Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
New York. Established 1851. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of branches 
under Type Founders. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and warehouse, 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of wood 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 











: FRENCH BROAD KIVER, NEAR Le € 
; One Swallow does not make a Summer. 


AVOID THE RIGORS OF EARLY SPRING fIN THE NORTH BY GOING TO 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., and the Land of the SKy, 
THOMASVILLE, GA., and the Piney Woods, 


FLORIDA EAST COAST and the Land of Flowers 


via MONON ROUTE and C. H. & D. R’Y 


Four Trains Every Week-day between Chicago and Cincinnati. 





City Ticket Office: 232 Clark Street, Chicago. 





FRANK J. REED, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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The Whitlock 








A patented new Crank Bed Motion—the 
simplest, swiftest, smoothest-running and most 
durable of all modern bed motions. 


A patented Type Bed—being a box type bed 
having a bottom instead of only ribbing under- 
neath, insuring more than double the strength of 
other type beds, and besides is the only type bed 
which, after being planed, is scraped absolutely 
true. 

A patented Air Spring Arrangement -— simple, 
easy and quick of adjustment, bringing the air 
springs into quick combination for change. 


A patented Fountain—the only fountain on any 
cylinder press not bolted fixedly to the frames, but 
tipping at any angle, so that ink can not work 
away from the fountain roller, causing gray sheets 
to be run; also, by reason of its tipped position, 
using all the ink to the last ounce. 














A patented Driven Angle Roller Arrange- 
ment—a correct mechanical device without the 
objectionable belting or chain of gears used in all 
other angle roller arrangements, and which, be- 
sides, merely dab a line of ink onto theink plate or 
on the first angle roller, but, driven by rack and 
gears, the first top angle roller receives the ink 
from the ductor roller which makes a complete 
revolution on the angle roller before returning to 
the fountain roller. 


A patented Hinged Roller Frame with 
Offsetting Roller Device — so finely balanced 
that an easy swing of a lever accomplishes the 
lifting of the top riding and vibrator rollers from 
the form rollers, and raises the form rollers from 
off the form quickly and without labor. 


ANY OTHER VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS over older appliances, movements, 
methods of construction, etc., such as both trip and back-up motions, front fly or carrier 
(printed side up) delivery, heavy sole plate, with full length fitting of side frames to plate, 
closed periphery of cylinder (no openings for gripper rod or blanket clamp), concentration 


in construction, shortening and narrowing the machines and keeping them down well toward the 
sole plate so the weight may be of advantage and not tend to topheaviness. 


All these features 





ase Whitlock Press 


making it THE BEST Two-revolution Printing Machine of the day 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 











THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK .. 121 Times Building : 
BOSTON ..... 10 Mason Building &. 
CHICAGO... . 706 Fisher Building 


SOUTHERN AGENTS 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro., 39 W. Mitchell St. 

EUROPEAN AGENTS 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, 46 Farringdon St. 


. ATLANTA, GA. 


. LONDON, ENG. 
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UNIVERSAL WIRE- STITCHING 
MACHINES 
































5a 











The Simplest and 
Most Perfectly Made 


WIRE-STITCHING 
MACHINES 


in the market. 





All working parts are of the best quality of Steel, 
hardened and seibaetbia tempered. 








THOUSANDS IN USE 


by best houses in this country and abroad. 





Built in FIVE SIZES, adapted to all requirements. 
No. 1 (Double Head), capacity 1 sheet to 7-8 inch. 
2 “ce “ “ec a 
1 “4 


Write for Catalogue. 


E.C. FULLER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE, NEW YORK, 
279 Dearborn Street. 28 Reade Street. 
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PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY 


MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 
ERIE, PA. 





























HE above is an illustration of a 2, 3 and 4 fold DROP ROLL MARGINAL 
ii FEED BOOK FOLDER. It has automatic gripper side registers at first and 
second folds and push side registers at third and fourth folds. It also has automatic 
sheet retarder to prevent rebounding of heavy paper, as well as 16 and 32 head per- 
forators that overcome “ buckling’’ on 16 and 32 page sections. The packers are 
movable, up or down, to suit the various sizes of work. Mechanical automatic points 


are added when required. It performs 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 page work. 





OUR LIST COMPRISES SINGLE, DOUBLE axd QUADRUPLE FOLDING MACHINES DESIGNED | 
TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS ard EMBODYING ALL OF THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 





E.C. FULLER & COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
CHICAGO, 279 Dearborn Street NEW YORK, 28 Reade Street 
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ECONOMIC AUTOMATIC 
PAPER-FEEDING MACHINES 














VER two thousand in successful operation on cylinder printing presses, folding machines, ruling 
O machines, etc. Can be attached to any cylinder press, marginal folding machine or ruling machine, 
Simple adjustments, easily and quickly made, adapt the machines to short as well as long runs. 
Press Feeders are constructed to carry a load of from five thousand to twenty thousand sheets, according 
to size of press and weight of paper. The Feeding Machines increase production from fifteen to forty per 
cent, varying according to conditions under which machines are operated and speed of machines to which 
the feeder is attached. Practically no limit to the speed at which the Automatic Feeder can be run. Stop- 
ping of the press, tripping of the impression, detection of any variation in register, or imperfect sheets 
advancing to the grippers, and the prevention of damage to the plates is absolutely controlled by simple 
devices that work automatically and require no attention after they are once properly adjusted and the press 
started. Many of the largest printing and binding establishments are completely equipped with the 
Economic Feeders. Send for catalogue giving full description of the machines and testimonials from many 
of the leading printers and binders. 


E.C. FULLER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO—279 Dearborn Street NEW YORK—28 Reade Street 
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SAVE MON EY ! Table showing comparative price on a single pound: 
Foundr. Perfection Savin 
Use Perfection atin, eet,_ ets" _pet 
men 0. $0.66%4 $0.44 $0.22% 
ae » oe 6734 38 19% 
: = J F 


























(Made on Linotype Machine from our Patented Perfection Mold.) 50 38% 164 
Guaranteed to Work Perfectly with Foundry Type on tte 3 ts; 
Point System. Freight prepaid on 50 Ibs. or over. 4 ei 13% 

39 -26 13 
PERFECTION QUAD MOLD COMPANY, 3788 tae 


All goods will be billed at list price, less 40 per cent,, and 5 per 


518 Ludlow Street Z2oaoan ao Philadelphia. cent. extra for cash. 

















We Here Show 


an example of routing in 
brass done on a ROYLE 
ROUTER. This is not an 
exceptional piece of work, 
but just an everyday job. 
It illustrates the perfect con- 
trol the operator has over 
the machine. The plate 
was not hand-finished, and 
is shown actual size.: :: : 





John Royle & Sons 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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| S END twenty-five cents for the new 
edition of THE INLAND PRINTER Cut 
and Ornament Book. Prices revised. 
Sixteen additional pages of initials, orna- 
ments and original cuts, suitable for adver- 
tising almost any business, drawn especially 
for this book. 
The twenty-five cents refunded on the 
first order amounting to $1.00 or over. 


oo) 


ee a ee 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
116 Nassau Street, # NEW YORK. 


233333D33333355555>33>3335D>55553333333353535>55>555993959> 
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THE DAMON PERFORATING For Printing 
and SCORING MACHINE. J og =2225°2_ 

















Full Size No. 2— Scoring Blade. 


PAPAYA TIN NDIA NT FN \ey SNR AR— BIO NIN SR 
A > i Xd et 








Full Size No. 2 Machine— Perforating Blade raised. 


Locks into the form for perforating or scoring the work at the time it is printed, a saving of 100 per cent. 

















Each machine is fitted with two blades, one a perforating and the other a 
a VIEWS scoring blade, which are easily interchangeable. Made in four sizes: 
Showing 
Perforating Blade No. 1—Perforates or Scores 4% inches. No. 3 — Perforates or Scores 9 inches. 
raised No. 2— “ “es 6% “es No. 4— “ oe u" “ 
and : 
ppnibcog Every printer needs at least one of the sizes, and the price places it within the 
= reach of all. We ask you to investigate it. 
aaah Bue ey TYP: FOUNDERS CO. (all Branches). 
S MFG Dee ul w 
pepe | & PEE 1S. 44 iBeckin " pe aig oan = City, . Manufactured by 


INNER, FENDLER & Co., 56 Beekman Street, New York City. 


FOR BARNIAR r BROS. & SPINDE. ER, 183 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
SALE CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDRY, 246 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
py ST.LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., 211 N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, 710 Wall Street, Kans. 1s City. Mc 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, 1114 He ward Street, Omaha, Neb 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. Ltd. jo York Street, Toronto, Can. 142 MAIN STREET : : : : OLD TOWN, MAINE 








VOL. XxvIl. NO. 1 PRICE 26 CENTS 





DO NOT FORGET | "nyo 
Fert 190. ig ¥ 












HAT the price of The Inland 
Printer is now 25 cents a copy; $1.25 
for six months; $2.50 for one year. No 
one will deny that it is well worth the 
price. If you wish to be sure of receiving 
every number, place subscription at 
once, or instruct your agent to save a 
copy for you regularly. There will be 
something you ought to Know about in 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
each issue of the magazine, and you CHICAGO ¢? NEW YORK 
can not afford to miss any copies. 









A Different Cover Every Month 











T THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 212 and 214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


116 Nassau Street. 
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If You Print from Plates 
Wesel can Save You Money 











WESEL Patent IRON GROOVED BLOCK 


PATENT ISSUED NOVEMBER 13, 1900. 


Pe 


ih bie 











HIS Block is supersed- 






ing all other blocks 
in first-class printing 
establishments. Its supe- 
riority is attested by a dis- 
tinguished and_ rapidly 





increasing list of users. 

If you print from plates 
you can not afford to be with- 
out this Block. It removes 
all the troubles of the three- 


color process printer. 











Used by the ELITE OF PRINTERDOM 


In New York: 


McClure’s og Th 15). 
Ww ais Press | 
¢- . Little & Co. 
it, Blanchard Company [2]. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (7). 
William Green. 
Methodist Book Concern. 
Trow Printing Company [3}. 
Isaac Goldmann Company 
Chas. Francis Press. 
Globe Printing Company. 
Harper & Brothers [10 
Geo. Hughes & Co 
Christian Herald (2) 
Street & Smith. 
A. H. Kellogg [2]. 
Powers & Stein. 
Miller Press. 
H. K. Brewer & Co 
Manufacturers & Publishers Pty. Co. 


Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & = Co. 
{13) 


Butterick Publishing Co 
Standard fashion Co. 

Globe Litho. Cc 

Sackett & W heline Co. 
Thomson & Co, 

Stettiner Brothers 
American Litho. Co. 

Rooney & Otten Printing Co. 


In New York: 


H. A, Rost Printing Co. 
Lehmaier & Brother. 

Clark & Zugalla. 

A. Dougherty. 

Robert Bonner’s Sons [2} 
American Fashion Press 

New York Life Insurance Co. (2). 


In Philadelphia : 
Wm. Fell & Co. 
Hayes Brothers Co. 
E. Stern & Co. [4]. 
J.B. Agppinests | 5. Co. (4). 
Allen, Lane 


Dando Printing | & Publishing Co. 


Dr. D. Jayne & Son [ 
Chilton Printing Co. 
7k Edgell Co. (5). 
. Mulford Co. 
Tadier Home Journal (25). 
R. W. Hartnett & Bros. 
W. B. Saunders [3]. 
Geo. F. Lasher. 


In St. Louis: 


Woodward & Tiernan. 
Concordia Publishing House. 
G. D. Barnard & Co. 


In Boston and Vicinity: Other Cities: 
5. . Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio [2]. 
Suffolk Eng. Co. Ginn & Co. [4]. A iherican Sales Book Company, E Slmira [2 


Youth’s Companion [9). 
Sparrell Print 
Berwick & Smith (2). 
H. M. P.’ 2pton & Co. 


In Chicago: 


\ ' or-Vawter Co, Pater t Record Company, Washington. 
+e od Soong me Baker Fete. Thomas D. Murphy Company, Red Oak, “$86 {3) 


R. R. Donnelley & Co. 
Rand, MeNally Co. [2}. 


In Newark, N. J.: 


The Osborne Co. [5]. 
Prudential Insurance Co. [2]. 


In Canada: 


Beauchemin & Sons, Montreal. 


Toronto Litho. Co, Toronto. 


W. J. Gage & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


In Rochester, N. Y.: 


E. R. Andrews Co. 
Vredenberg & Co. [2]. 
Rochester Printing Co. 


New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 
General Manifold Co., F ranklin, Pa. (6). 

J. B. Savage, Cleveland. 

Albert Brandt, Jr., Trenton. 

Public Printer, W ashington 12}. 

Brandow Printing Co., Albany. 


Colliery Engineer Co., Scranton, Pa. (2 
Mutual Label and Litho. Co., San Francisco. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R Bm. 1. 
Smith-Brooks Co., Denver. 

Erie Litho. Co., Erie, Pa. [2]. 

W. B. Burford, Indianapolis. 

H. F. J. Ricker, Quincey, Ill. 


Foreign Countries. 
Lemercier & Co., Paris [2]. 
W. H. Crossmann & Bros., New Zealand. 
ie al — and Trading Co., Tokio, 
apan 
Printing Machinery Co., London [4]. 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Meibourne. 
Walter Behrens, Paris (2). 








WESEL makes a complete line of Electrotyping, Stereotyping and 
Complete outfits a specialty. Merchants in 
Photographic and Etching Appliances and Supplies for Photo-Engravers. 
Most complete Supply House in the world. Send for Catalogues. 


Photo-Engraving Machinery. 








F. WESEL MFG. CO., 82 Fulton St., New York 


Agents in Great Britain— PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltp., 





15 Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
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WESEL QUALITY ga WESEL IDEAS 








Wesel Self-Inking, Seli-Feeding 
Automatic PROOF PRESS 


OR seven years this — = ir a 
has been and still is —— eset ssiiaiiiti sous 

the only successful 
self-inking proof press. 
The mechanism and the 
results are perfect. Every 
possible economy of time 
and labor has been real- 
ized. It is a miniature 
two-revolution press of 
extraordinary durability ; 
easy-running and compact. 
No user ever parted with 
one. It satisfies com 
pletely. Made in 10, 12, 
18 and 24 inch widths for. ss —_ 
roll or flat paper. Write — . — 
for particulars. a 

















Wesel Linotype Slug Cutter, $12.00 





Leading Maker of PRINTING MATERIAL 








FL.WESEL 
MFG. CO. 


82 Fulton St., NEW YORK 








Wesel Router Bits for copper, zinc, 





wood, brass, soft metal. $3.00 per doz. Steel Cutting Rule, 
. ° Brass Rule, Scoring Rule, 
Wesel Success Safety Benzine Discount, 15 per cent on orders for one dozen of Electric-welded Chases, 
Cans. % pint, soc.; 1 pint, 60c.; 1 one style and size; 10 per cent on orders All-Brass Galleys and a 





quart, 75¢.; 2 quart, $1.50; 1 gallon, $2.00, for one dozen assorted styles and sizes. thousand other items. 











































So 


SS 








E have a process for cleaning wacancelled 
printed or addressed Postal Cards that 
will make the cards good as new; almost 
impossible to tell they had ever been 
if printed, as the original color of card is 
retained. Cheaper than the bronzing 
method. Little competition, immense profits. Fo1 
price of process and sample of work, address 


STANDARD STATIONERY CO. 
407 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PROPRIETORS 
“The Kennel Process for cleaning UNCANCELLED 
printed or addressed Postal Cards.” 


We also buy Spoiled Postals 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ALENDAR 
3 PAD S 1502 


Before placing your orders, get 
Samples and Prices from 


JAMES BATCHELAK 
49 and 51 Ann St., NEW YORK 


Any Style and Size Made to Order. 


NON-CURLING 
“RENOWNED” 


GUIMTED PAPERS 


Forging ahead, praised everywhere. 
Printers say, *°An absolute necessity.” 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


SMITH & McLAURIN, Ltd. 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





MARBLE BOARD 


Ready for Vse. 


NEEDS NO LINING NOR OUTSIDE COVERING. 
In Stock, 40, 50, 60. 
Size, 26x 38. Green or Brown. 

USED FOR CHECK BOOKS-—all styles, 
CUT FLUSH WORK, QUARTER 
BOUND WORK, ETC. 

Test it for Firmness and Strength. 


GANE Bros. & Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 18632 


GOTHIC 


BOOKBINDERS’' AND POCKETBOOK 
TABS. 


MaKkeERS' SUPPLIES. 





AGENTS FOR 
KERATOL anp SKIVERETTE, 


Best Imitations of Leather. 


The Sterling 


Round-Corner Cutter 
PRICE, $15.00 
Best in the world. Send for descriptive circular. 








75-77 Duane Street, New York City. 


TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236. 


Slade, Bipp & Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 
139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS'’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 





“ COPPER AND 


ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND & POLISHED 





For photo-engraving and etching purposes, SATIN FINISH 


Brand. 


These plates are absolutely flat, free from flaws and 


imperfections, and will etch perfectly ; no peeling or flaking off 
during the process of etching. Time and money saved by using 
SATIN FINISH Copper and Zinc Plates, manufactured by 


AMERICAN STEEL & 


fon Bnew Vetoes -1.)-W) hot. Wuecl-1-Mael 2.01 -lel 0, mea 





A. S. BROWNELL, MANAGER 


COPPER PLATE CO. 
150 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Plymouth Paper Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


BRISTOL BOARDS 


Sample books 
on application 


Cypewriter Papers 





WHITMORE Mre. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Papers 


Zard Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


asp COMPOSITION 





OuR ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 











21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 


L. Martinson 


& Co. e e Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and $98 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 





Printers’ == 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... 


aso Lablet Gum 


GODFREY & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





go9 Sansom St. 











CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MA88. 


ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 
SUNSET. 
BANNER. 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 








THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 South Sixth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PIRIE’S CELEBRATED 


Do not curl. 
Stick only when PAPE RS 
wanted to. 


Lithograph in colors. 

















Samples and prices on application. 
MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


U. S. Branch ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Lid. 
33 Rose St., New York. 





BEST PAPER CUTTER IN 











See the peculiar joint and adjustable back gauge. 


THE WORLD. 


Premium Cutter, 12-inch Knife, ... $10 
Manufacturers’ Cutter, 24-inch Knife, 25 


For sale by Printers’ 
Supply Houses. 


SEND FOR 


COMPLETE 
CIRCULAR. 


DEPT. 10, 


MILTON BRADLEY co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


STEEL PLATE PRINTING 
AT CUT PRICES! 
20th Century, up-to-the-minute methods! 
Just think of it! 
LETTER-HEADS, BILL-HEADS, BUSINESS-CARDS 
1,000 2,500 5,000 10,000 
$4.50  $4.00perM. $3.50 per M. $3.25 per M. 
STRICTLY CASH. 


L arge runs at phenomenally low prices, as we 
are ‘QUANTITY SPECIALISTS.’ 
We pay expressage on plate one way. 
Samples for the asking. 
Evperienced agents wanted everywhere. 


AGLE 56 ¢58 Murray St. 
NGRAVING ©. NEW YORK 








GRIPPERS 
BEARERS 





PUNCH and 
SHIELD.... 


Progressive printers fondly say, 
These good devices won the day; 
They're on the market now to stay, 
For well their services do pay. 

















{KON “A ABBONY 
e 








GRIPPERS— Count time lost in moving—count the waste 
of stock in using the old style grippers—and we need say 

















no more. But, until you do count we'll proclaim their ‘ ~~ oh 

merits, and until you secure them you’re the loser. Aned Levee i 
BEARERS—w hen mounted on the chase, according to The Challenge Bearers (mounted on chase) working ove: 

instructions, give equal pleasure — even if not so much steel bands of Challenge Grippers, with Challenge 


profit as the grippers. 


Punch set in form. 


PUNCH — Made to cut 1-8, 3-16, 1-4, 3-8 iach when printing. Any one size mailed for $1.25. 
With these devices we have overcome all objections, remedied all defects, and shall be pleased to supply you 


through any responsible dealer—wto can order goods sent direct to you. 


ANDREW W. KNOX, Challenge Devices, 337 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 









a! 






Mere iif eniie sing, 
and Comic Illustra 
alsoa big line of or iginal, 
Up-to-Date, Special Ad- 
vertising Cuts of all 
kinds,at prices aver- 
from 20 to 
» Our 248 pagey 
Catalogue, No.5, just out} 


will be mailed for 10 cts. 
\ to pay postage. ! 
‘THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 
La (6) >/4\V/ al Se ol 10) do 
















149-151 FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO,ILL. U.S.A. 








AWARDED GRAND PRIX AND TWO GOLD MEDALS AT PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Kast G Ehinger 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing InKs 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
CHAS. HELLMUTH Office and Factory: 46-48 E. Houston St., New York. 
CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY: WELLS BUILDING, 357 SOUTH CLARK STREET. 











Three-color Process 
and Proving Inks a 
specialty. 

IMPORTERS OF 
BRONZE POWDERS 


AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES. 








DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 


Sample by mail on receipt of 12c. in stamps for 
postage and mailing case. Write for Booklet. 


ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 
DELETE CHEMICAL Co. 
126 William St., New York. 
Tarcolin is sold in Chicago at 207 S. Canal St. 





Bee) = Tne Brack & Ctawson Co. 






INK MILLS. 






Steam Power Perforator. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


PERFORATORS. 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 


|| Saturating and Drying 
secre? || Machinery, 








|| Special Machinery, etc. 


Write us for prices and further particulars. 
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Buy the Best 





THE 


== Account Book 


It Will Sawe You Gime and Money 
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CAN NOT BE BETTERED IN ANY WAY 


“This is the third Inland Printer Account book we have had 
and we see no reason for making any change, nor can we see just 
how the book can be bettered in any way. It is a very neat, 
concise method of keeping the job-work, and we expect to con- 
tinue using the same.”’—/, L. Cutting, Manager, The Reveille Echo 
Company, Feast Palestine, Ohto. 


A VERY COMPLETE BOOK IN EVERY WAY 


“In a small office I find that The Inland Printer Account Book 
can also be used to good advantage as a ledger. In using it inthis 
way of course a separate index has to be kept. It is a very com- 
plete book in every way.”’—Sprague & Aenaston, Elyria, Ohio. 














THEY ARE PLEASED WITH IT A GREAT AID IN KEEPING TRACK OF WORK 








. We are using The Inland Printer Account Book and beg to ‘I have been using The Inland Printer Account Book for the 
advise you that we are well pleased with it."—Proctor & Fry, Datly past five years, and consider it a great aid in keeping track of job- 
Press, Newport News, Virginia. work and its cost of production, as well as in the bookkeeping of 

the office.”"—John P. Lambert, Bay City, Mich. 








PLEASED WITH IT IT IS INVALUABLE 


““We are much pleased with The Inland Printer Account “We have found The Inland Printer Account Book invaluable.’ 
300k.”"’—Advance Press, North Adams, Mass. — The Miami Union Publication Company, Troy, Ohto. 





















Order The Inland Printer Account Book from any Typefoundry or 
Sample Sheets sent on request. Printers’ Supply House in the United States or Canada, or order direct 


NET PRICES: from 


400-page book, for 2,000 jobs, - $5.00 THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers 


200-page book, for 1,000 jobs, - 3.50 













NEW YORK OFFICE: 116 Nassau St. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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A. Valuable Book and the 
Printer: $5:50 








Che People’s Bible History 





THE AUTHORS, 


Their Positions, Denominations and Themes. 


RT. HON. W': .IAM EWART GLADSTONE, Episco- 
palian, Ex rremier of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Hawarden Castle, Chester, England. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION, Setting Forth the Value 
of Scriptural Studies to the Laity. 

REV. ARCHIBALD H. SAYCE, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Episcopalian, Professor of Assyriology, Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

BOOK I.— LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

REV. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D., Congregation- 
alist, Professor, Chicago Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

BOOK I.— MANUSCRIPTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
REV. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Episco- 
palian, Dean of Canterbury, Canterbury, England. 
BOOK II.— FrRoM THE CREATION TO THE DAWN OF 

HuMaAN History. 

REV. ELMER H.CAPEN, D.D., Universalist, President 
of Tufts College, Somerville, Massachusetts. 

BOOK III.— From THE CALL OF ABRAHAM TO THE 
BONDAGE OF ISRAEL, 

REV. FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, D.D., Congregation- 

alist, President Armour Institute, Chicago, Illinois. 
BOOK IV.— From THE BIRTH OF MOSES TO THE BE- 
GINNINGS OF FREEDOM. 

REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D., Presbyterian, 
Pastor Marylebone Presbyterian Church, London, 
England, now of Yonkers, N. Y. 

BOOK V.— FROM THE PATRIARCHAL TENT TO THE 
PRIESTLY TABERNACLE. 

REV. ROBERT S. MacARTHUR, D.D., Baptist, Pastor 

Calvary Baptist Church, New York City, New York. 
BOOK VI.— FROM THE INVASION OF CANAAN TO THE 
LAST OF THE JUDGES. 

REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D.D., Free Baptist, 
Pastor Free Baptist Church, Eddytown, N. Y. 

BOOK VII.—FRoM THE RISE OF THE MONARCHY TO 
ITs DECLINE. 

REV. FRANK M. BRISTOL, D.D., Methodist Episcopal, 

oo Methodist Episcopal Church, Washington, 





D.C 
BOOK VIII.—From THE Division OF THE EMPIRE 
TO THE LAST OF THE KINGS. 


REV. WILLIAM T. MOORE, LL.D., Christian, Editor of 

The Christian Commonwealth, London, England. 
BOOK IX.—FrRoM THE CAPTIVITY IN BABYLON TO 
THE RETURN OF THE EXILES. 

REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., Unitarian, 
Pastor South Congregational Church, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

BOOK X.— FROM THE CLOSE OF THE OLD ERA TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE NEw. 

REV. JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D., Wesleyan, Profes- 
sor, Wesleyan College, Richmond, England. 

BOOK XI.— LITERATURE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

REV. CASPER RENE GREGORY, PH.D., D.TH., 
LL.D., Evangelical Lutheran, Professor Ordinarius 
Honorarius of Theology, University of Leipzig, Leip- 
zig, Germany. 

BOOK XI.— MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

REV. WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, D.D., Bap- 
_ Professor, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- 


BOOK XII.— From THE BIRTH IN BETHLEHEM TO THE 
CRUCIFIXION ON CALVARY. 


REV. SAMUEL HART, D.D., Episcopalian, Professor, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 

BOOK XIII.— From THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS 
TO THE ASCENT TO THE THRONE. 

REV. JOHN MONRO GIBSON, D.D., Presbyterian, 
Pastor St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church, Lon- 
don. England. 

BOOK XIV.— FrRoM THE OUTPOURING OF THE SPIRIT 
TO THE DEATH OF ST. PAUL. 

REV. GEORGE C. LORIMER, LL.D., Baptist, Pastor 
of The Temple, Boston, Massachusetts. 

BOOK XV.— FRoM THE FALL OF JERUSALEM TO THE 
TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY. 











A COPY OF THE POPULAR EDITION OF 
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Che People’s 
Bible bistory 


(VALUE, $5.00) 
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AND A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
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Che Inland 
Printer 


(VALUE, $2.50) 


For Only $5.50 


To Readers of the Inland Printer only. 


After the month of April this offer will be withdrawn. From the 
orders we have received, and the kind expressions made as to the value 
of The People’s Bible History, we know there must be many who 
would appreciate the book who have not yet purchased. We therefore 
make this offer, which is the last opportunity to secure the work at this 
price. ‘The book is a connected and consecutive narrative of Bible 
History, completed and sustained by the researches of modern science. 
Edited by Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, LL.D., with an introduction by the 
Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. Written by eighteen of the 
world’s greatest divines and scholars. ‘The sixth edition of the 
People’s Bible History has just been issued from the press. 








Send $5.50 at once and receive the book (sent free by 
express) and THE INLAND PRINTER for one year. 








ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street, d NEW YORK 








(A 24-page Prospectus giving full particulars concerning the Book SENT FREE to any address.) 
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THE INLAND PRINTER—APRIL, 1901. 


The Ad. Upon the Fence (poetry) 
Advertising for Printers Sethe eis a 
Annual Meeting of the National Associa 
tion of Photoengravers... 
Books and Periodicals. 
Business Notices... 
Correspondence ...... 
Death of William J. Dill 
Dividend-paying ‘Type 
By F. W. Thomas 
Kchoes from the Press Clubs 
Ee prTORIAL: 
Chautauqua and the Pan-American Expo 
sition YE 
Iditorial Notes.. 
Dividend-paying ‘Type 
Industrial Cooperation 
Journalists and Newspaper Mies: 
Meeting of the United Typothetex. 

Our New Volume. - ; 
Reasons of National Trade Progress 
Different Nations. peueee 

Establishing a Newspaper No. XIX 

3y O. F. Byxbee. 
Geometrical Duplicating Ornaments. 
Gutenberg’s Achievement... 
Jaenecke’s Imps 


Che Machinist and the Operator No. VI. 
American ‘Type 


New President of the 
Founders Company 

Newspaper Gossip and Comment 

Notes and Queries on Lithography 


CONTENTS: 


PAGE 
Notes and Queries on Electrotyping and 


Stereotyping eT 
Notes and Queries on Machine Composition 


Notes and Queries on the Laws of Copy- 
right 
Notes on Job Composition... 
Paper Collectors 
Patents of Interest 
Postal Information 
Pressroom Queries and Answers 
Printing Trade Economics 
Process Engraving Notes 
Proofroom Notes and Qucries.... 
Review of Specimens Received 
Rochester and the Carnegie Library. . 
Second-class Mailing Privileges... . er 
The Steel and Copper Plate Engravers’ 
League 
\ Study of Provtesadiine No. 
By F. Horace Teall 
Talk of Eight-hour Day in Cleveland.... 
The Technical Education 
To a Book-worm (poetry) 
Trade Notes sce 
lypefounders and Typefounding in Ame: 
ica No. IX. Pee peie 
By William F. 
lhe rr) of Amateur Journals... 
By Samuel Steinberg. 
lypothetz Notes. 
The Weak Spot in the Aatalet. 
By R. Coupland isting 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 
The Athletic Girl 


Curiosity 

Easter Morning 

The Engineer 

The Gift 

The Gleaners....... 

In the Hands of the 

Landing a Trout 

The Little Philosopher. 

The Longest Day at Last Bows 
Evening 


A March Newspaper Illustration. 


Moonlight on the Kankakee... 
\ Mountain Spring 

Near Bat Cz 

Our Kid 


Satisfaction ie 

The Snow Man.... 

Three Views at Cincinnati, 
Two ROsesS. osc ss 

An Unwelcome Guest 
Waiting 


When the Cows Come Home... . 


Will He Never Come 
Winds of the Western Sea 
Winter 


Iyer SpectMEN Paces 


Down to 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\dvertising World. 

\cme Staple Co 

American Steel & Copper Plate 
\merican Type Founders Co... 
Arabol Mfg. C 

Automatic Machinery Co 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The. 


Sabcock Printing Press Mfg. 
Jarnes-Crosby 
}arnhart Bros. 
Batchelar, } 
Bates & Edmonds Motor ( 
Bates Machine 
Benedict, Geo. H., 
Bennett-Thomas 
Bingham Bros. 
Binner Engraving Co 
Binney & Smith 
Black & Clawson Co 
Blackhall Mfg. C 
Blomgren Bros. 
Boston Printing Press Co 
Boston Wire Stitcher C 
Bradley, Milton, Co 
Bronson Printers’ Machinery House 
Brown Folding Machine Co : 
Buftalo Envelope Co 
suffalo P rinting Ink Works 
Bulkley, M. S : 
Bullock Ele ctric Mfg. o 
Burrage, Robert R. ; 
Burton’s, A. G., Son 
Business Directory. 
Butler, J. W., Paper 


abot, Godfrey L : 
‘ampbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
arver 

halk Plate 

‘hallenge Mz wchinery ( 

‘hambers Brothers Co... 

‘hampion Coated Paper Co 
champlin & Smith 

chandler & Price C 

hicago Paper Co.... 

hicago Roller Co.. 

‘hild Acme Cutter & Press Co 
oes, Loring, 

‘onner, Fendler & Co 

‘ottrell, C. B., » & Sons Co 

‘ramer, G., diy ite Co 

‘rane, 

rawley, 

‘rutsinger, 
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Damon Perforator Co 
Dennison Mfg. C 

Dexter Folder Co... 

Dick, Rev. Robert, E 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co 
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Eagle Engraving Co. 
Electric City Engraving Co 
Emmerich & Vonderlehr 


Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping Co... 
Freund, William, & Sons 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. C 

Fullard Mfg. C 

Fuller, E. C., 


Gally, Merritt. . oe wong eae. Se 
Gane Bros. & Co..... ase ee 
General Engraving Co ‘: 148 
Gibbs-Brower Co 2 
Gill Engr raving Co 
Godfrey 

ee Lithographing Co 
Golding & Co 

Goss Prigting 2 Press Co 


Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Hampshire Paper Co 

Harper Illustri ating Syndicate 
Harris Automatic Press Co 
Hawtin Engraving Co 
Hellmuth, Charles 

Hoerner, S. ‘ ‘ 
Hoke Engr: aving P ate Co. 
Howard Iron Works 


Illinois Engraving Co.. 
Inland Type Foundry 


Jaenecke Printing Ink 
Jones, The John M., C 
Juergens Brothers Co 


Kast & Ehinger 
Keith Paper Co 
Kidder Press Co 
Knox, Andrew 
Krause, Karl 


Latham Machinery Co 

Levey, Fred’k H., C 

L indenmeyr, Henry, & Sons.... 
Lloyd, Geo. E., & C 


Martinson, L., 

Megill, Edward 

Mergenthaler L ie Co 
Merriam, G. & 

Miehle Printing Rae & Mfg. Co 
Monon’ Route 

Morrison, The ] 

Moses, Lionel 


National Electrotype Co 
National Account File Co 


New York Stencil Works 
Niagara Paper Mills 


Okie, F. E., Co 
Old Berkshire } 
Olds Motor W 
Oswego Machine 


Paper Mills C 

Pavyer Printing Machine 
Peerless Printing Press Co 
Perfection Quad Mold Co 
Pirie’s Gummed Papers. 
Plymouth Paper Co 
Profitable Advertising 


Queen City Printing Ink 


Rosenow & Co... 
Rowe, 
Royle, 


Sanders Engraving Co 
Scott, Walter, & 

Seybold Machine Co 
Shepard Co., The Henry O 
Shepard Loose- Leaf Book 
Sheridan, T. W. & C. B 
Pe 1 9. 4,., & Co. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy 
Smith & McLaurin. 
Spatula Publishing 
Sprague Electric Co. 
Standard Printing Ink 
Standard Stationery 
Sutherland, W 


Tarcolin 

Tatum, Sam’! C., 
Thomson, John, 
Tonnesen Si 
Tympalyn Co 


Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
Union Card & Paper Co 
Unitype ¢ 


Valley Paper Co 
Van Allens & Boughton 
Van Bibber Roller Co 


Want ak ge med 

Wesel, F’., Mfg. 

Western Printer, 

Weston, Byron, 

Wetter Numbering. ane hine Co 
White, James, & 

Whitlock ag Brass Mfg. Co 
Whitmore Mfg. C 
Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co 
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